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PREFACE 



Ties antliGf of ther following pag** has thought in his 
modesty that, 'into his name is as yet unknown to fame* 
Ills book might gain a prompter recognition if it were 
prefaced by a word of recafflrtwndaluin from smaii more 
hardened writer. Relieving: tho book to be valuable, I 
am glad to be able to WTttc web n pmfaco- 

Many y/iaiM ago Dr Ktarbuck, then a student in, 
Harvard University,, Cried to enlist my sympathies in 
Iny f LlEi.iLl.iI itkjilu'y [iilii tin*; rid Ijri UUK idgaa ;l-:;I cx- 
pericnces of the circumambient population. I fear that 
to hia miikl I rather damned the whole project wilh my 
words of faint praise. The question-circular method 
of collecting fn format i on had slmady, in America, 
reached the proportions of an incipient nuisance in 
psychological and pedagogical matter*- Or .Star-buck's 
questions were of a peculiarly searching and ini i mate 
nature, to which it seemed possible tlfat aw undue number 
of answers from egoLisLs lacking in sincerity might 
come Moreover, so few minds have the luast sptirlc of 
Originality fb.it ajisw^rs tb quejffons scattered broadcast 
would be likely to show a purely conventional content. 
The writers’ idfif, well as their phraseology, would be 
the stock-in-trade of the Protestant V'olksgeist, liislori- 
tally amt not psychologically bawd ; and, being in it ono r s 
self, one might as well cipher tt all out n j)n en as seek to 
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collect it in this burdensome, inductive fashion. I think 
I roiid to Dr filiirliiirk l!'i;il E p. : | ■ Cl ■ 1 1 lh« chirf result of 
his circulars would be it certain number of individual 
an.Rwera nhl r;£ peculiar ex [ hit i tin cos and ideas in A way 
that might be held as typical. TtLe sorting and extract- 
ing of iMArcvritayca nod reducing to averages, I tEmughtr 
would give results of comparatively tittle significance. 

Rut Dr Starbucl: kept ait the mote resolutely at his 
task, which has involved an almost incredible amount 
nf drudging labour, i have handled and read a large 
proportion of Elis raw material, and I have ju&t finished 
Munlhig the Tftvised proofs rif the boot. I must say 
that the results amply justify his own confidence in 
his methods and llmt i feel somewhat ashamed at 
present of the littleness of my own faith. 

Tlic material, aulLe apart from Lhe many acutely 
iiTtcrcstieg individual confessions which it contains, is 
evidently sbiecre in its general mass. The Volksgeist 
cf course dictates its special phraseology -mrl most of 
it-s eoncepttLHia, which arc almost without exception 
Protestant, and predominantly of the Evangelical sort' 
Slid for comparative purposes similar collections ought 
yet to be made frum. Catholic; Jewish, Mohammedan, 
liuddhiat and Hindoo sources, 

But it has Ix-en Dr Starbtlck's express aim todis- 
engage the gencraL from the specific and local in his 
Critical discossiiiTi, and to Atdtlcc the reports to their 
most universal psychological value. It seems to me 
that hem the statistical method has held its Own, and 
that its percentages and averages have proved Co possess 




genuine significance. Dr Still buck's conclusion for 
example, that 'convension ' is nets unique experience, 
IillL hns its eacraapEwidences in the common events of 
moral and religious development:, emerges from tlie 
gttncr;il p^ral Itflism of ;Lgc:K f sujcus, find symptoms shown 
by statistical comparison of different types of personal 
cvnilu tittn, i:t some uf which conversion, technically so 
called, was present, whilst it was absent in others, SucEi 
st.ihsiiuil arguments are not mathematical pioofs, but 
they support presumptions and establish probability 
and in spite oT the lack of precUlon in many or their 
data, they yield results not to be got at in any Ic&t 
dnmsy way, 

Ibightly interpreted, the whole tendency of l')r 
buck’s patient labour is to hilng compromise and 
conciliation ■ ntn the long standing feud of Scirncn 
and Religion. Your 'evangelical ’ extremist will have it 
that convers-iyd Is an absolutely supernatural event, with 
nothing cognate to Lt In ordinary psychology. Your 
'scientist 1 sectary, on 1 he. other hand, sitl.-: nothing hi it 
but hysterica and emotionalism, an absolutely pernicious 
pathological disturbance, For Dr Starbuclf, it la nut 
necessarily dihcr of these things. It may in countless 
cases IbC a perfectly normal psychologic crisis, marking 
the transition from tlK child's world to the wider world 
of youth, Or from that of youth to that of maturity —a 
crisis which, the evangelical machinery only methodically 
emphasises, abridges aniE regulate. 

Ihtl T mast not in this preface forestall tlLC results 
of the pages that follow it They group together a 
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fi'iiijs of hitherto unpublished facts, forming a most 
interesting contribution both to individual and to 
collective psychology. The}' interpret these- facts with 
rare discriminatingtiess and lifcwrality—broad^tninded- 
ness being JitdeSd their most striking characteristic. 
They cn plain two extremes of opinion to each other 
in so sympathetic a way that, although either may 
think the last word has yet to be said, neither will 1« 
le-R with Unit sense of irremediable misunderstanding 
which is so common alVer disputes between scientific 
and relig ious [lerwins. And. finally, they rira.iv sagacious 
educational inferences On tile whole, thfen, Christians 
and .Relent isls alike must had in them matter fur edifica- 
tion and improvement. 

Dr Starhuckj in short, has made a weighty addition 
to that great process of taking account of psychological 
and sociological stnclr, with which our generation has 
come to occupy Etac-lf sn busily. He has broken 
gmand in a new place, his only predecessor (so far 
as 1 am. aware) being T>r Deuba, in bis similar but less 
claburim investigation in Volume V(I, of the American 
Journal aj PsyeAtrftigy, The examples origin to find 
iuiiEatonj, anti the inquiry ought to extended to 
other lands^ and inn populations of other failles. 

I have no hesitatiun in recommending the volume, 
both for Its rdigiocis and for its psychological Internet, 
E asn -5L1TC it will oLtitin the pnmtpt recognition which 
its importance a documentary study of human 
nature deserves. 

WILLIAM JAMES. 
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AUTHORS PREFACE 

r P 3 tSyo t read a paper before tbe Indiana College 
Aasocialinji, which was the first ciystiilMsa.tioii or vague 
ideas which, hid been fi mti i ng, that religion might be 
studied in the more careful ways we call scientific, with 
profit to both science and rctigion. This was elaborated 
Still further, on Lhc basis of empirical data, in tw-j> 
lectures, in r £94 and 1895, before the Harvard Religious 
UuitHl. These were expanded later into two articles fa 
the Amtncon JiiuyuaI $f Ps^tktAog ^- — the fiiKt, 1 A Study 
of Con version/ in January 1897 \ and the other. 'Home 
Aspects of Religious Growth/ in October 1:897, The 
JiiJerest shown in the articles, and lhc face that the 
subject has since thei. been steadily gTryw\i\<r r scciti lo 
warrant the presentation of lhc results in a mom 
permanent and ^ciiLaidly anaissiNe form. 

[n setting out to work in a relatively new field, Ham: 
are, of course, ffllirly Cmdities and imperfections, which 
will have to be sifted nut as such Mudiai eon I in ijl:, 
However, tlien: is much, ] trust, which will stand the 
test, and form a nucleus for the prosecution uf similar 
investigations along many kindred Lines. 

1 wish to acknowledge gratefully the services of tliosc 
persons, several heEidroda hr number, who have furnished 
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t(v“ raw material yut which lllO COl'itonlS of this 
volume nix- formed. iJcing. as it is, a purely empirical 
study, it could not have arisen at all without their 
co-operating which, to a surprising degree., has been 
warmly given, I am sorry that Et is not possible to 
give them credit individually for their part in the work, 
especially those who have hot-n most active In obtaining 
replies to the question-lists t but there are too many 
Tor pciaoruii mcnliciL 

i wish tspceially to acknowledge thtt active sym-r 
patfiy and oncciura^cment of i>r G. Stanley Hall,, whose 
interest had already drawn hint in this direction ■ and 
also that of I’resident David Stair Jordan, whose 
recognition of lEio value of (ho application of scientific 
methods to the study of religion led him in give it a 
place in th« curriculum nf Stanford University, where 
it lias Lad two years of peaceful growth, 

I regret having linen unable, in the presentation 
whtcEL follows, to take Into account sufficiently ffic 
work of giber persons wLuj a.ru working on the hitic 
topics by different methods — philosophical, sociological, 
theological, ami the like. Tu do no would partially 
h&iw defeated the end in view, which ;a simply 10 make 
a faithful Inductive generalisation. When several 
empirical studies arc made, then it will be time enough 
to begin working out tin; kiilihlg between them and 
synthesising them. 



E. Dt Sr 
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CHAPTER I 

I BTEODUCTION 

SciEKCK conquered one field after another; until 
now Lt Es entering the most complex, the most in - 
accessible, .'ii ilI, n.if alt, tin; most sacred do irwin — that of 
religion. The Psychology of Religion hits for its work 
to carry the wtl!-£9Ub]ls|K(| method* of seduce into she 
analysis ;mri orgriniFiTEoa of the facts of the religious 
consciousness* and to ascertain Elio laws which determine 
ila Ci-OwLlk ;mil c: l ia raster. 

Et will be a source of delight to many persons, and of 
regret to others, that the attempt is at East made to 
study the facts of religion by scientific methods, Those 
who believe that law rui^itx, not rtmly iii lh« physical 
world birt in the mental and spiritual — E li other words, 
that wo live iit a lawful uciEverie — and who believe, 
fuTthernkwe, that wc are helped in becoming lawful 
creatures hy comprehending' tfn± order that reigns*, will 
hail this new development with gladness. Those, on 
the other hand, who hold cwiceptsOus which separate 
sharply the spiritual realm front the mundane, who 
acknowledge Law and the Consequent validity of 
science in the one, but set the other under the ccmlwl 
of voluntary and arbitrary decrees, will look on a 
scientific study of religion with drstniiE and suspfctofl. 
[n JVvct, ddrmg the years that these studies in the psy- 
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diology of religion have been in pingi-es* the wanting 
3 na often been given in j^ood faith that we arc cdtcriiij; 
upon a hopeless quest, 1 lie ways of God, Et fa saicj, are 
beyond human comprehension. ‘The wind blowetb 
where it lixtv+h and tliOu licaTCsi the sound (hereof] hut 
canst mot tell whence it comcth or whither it goetb ■ so 
is everyone that is bom of the Spirit , 1 La the oft- 
repeated quotation. Now, it is net the purpose of this 
chapter to answer objections to tine scientific study of 
religion nr to justify it— a thing which may safety be 
left to lime — but to help the pattent student of the 
page* which follow to- reap what good they may contain 
by falling in line with their point of view. 

I.et us understand each ether in the beginning. Wc 
proceed on the assumption that this Ls a lawful tin [verse;, 
that there is no fraction of any part of it which is 
not entirely detenu i net! and conditioned fsy orderly 
sequence ; that the laws which determine every event., 
no matter how mysterious, are ascertainable and 
tli inU able, provided wc have time, patience and wisdom 
enough to unravel them. Th* growth of seicacs lias 
been a growth of the recognition of law. A little while 
ago comets and meteors wore the heralds of goed or ill 
to man ■ historical events were the sequence of iuKta- 
position of planets or flight of bird*:; sickness, mis- 
ffKrtu-ne and death were visitations of divine displeasure 
— and science under such conditions was im possible, 
Now, In flic physical world, caprice and chance have 
been eliminated. All thing* follow an, Er resistible 
s ,. : 1 1 1 : : 1 1 : : u of cause and effect When a new and strange 
fact of nature occurs we are no: satisfied to regard Et as 
a stroke of nifl£ic or an aibitiary decree cf Fmvidencc, 
U a new reaction appears in tho te?t-tu|?£, or via gid 
evidence of the existence of X-rays, we ask immediately 
what new laws of nature are shown here? How do 
these new phenomena Ft into the old? Law reigns 
everywhere. The meteorologist is even studying (be 
wind, mid with wmc degree of success i.i Hading whence 
it comes and whither it goes. 
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Nur <Ji> vfc limit our generalisation bo the facts of 
the physical world H but assume that in tins cental 
lift also there aro |aw.s as dominant and nucha nge- 
ahle, although these are of different character and arc 
peculiar to their own sphere. It has been one of the 
greatest triumphs of modem times lu bring under 
invest igatton by empirical methods the processes of 
human consciousness. The student in the psveha- 
ftir:ial laboratory meets with as great orderliness and 
sequence among the facts nf emotion or memory or 
reasoning as the physicist in his laboratory Even the; 
various types of inanity art: u.-iunily traceable to natural 
causes, and recognisable as the result of ejC^Sgeeated 
dements in the interplay of iMyehSe fences, and not as 
(namftsUtmEis of demoniacal possession. ?s wa* once 
commonly believed. It is ser.rcely questioned at the 
ppesusLl time: that all our mental processus follow an 
orderly sequence, Wt go one step further, and affirm 
di.it there is no event in the spiritual Lift which 
docs not occur in accordance with immutable law* 
The study or religion is to-day where astronomy and 
chemistry w^ira futir centuries ago. The world has been 
taken away from the oracle alchemist, astrologer and 
potty gods, aod given over to the control of law. 
Another four hundred years may restore to law the soul 
of man, with all [(3 hopes, aspirations anti yeamingi 

Wc sliall bo able more ea;«ly to put otnsclvcs in the 
point of vftw of L Illt psychology of religion by crmsiilsi- 
ing briefly its relation to four other limes of human 
interest. 

t. Rciatim to SoaWogy and HLtidry .^ There arc two 
general Lines of approach to an understanding of tl^e 
growth of religion. We may, study religion cither in the 
race or in Individuals, Our principal knowledge of its. 
development up to the present haft been through soci- 
ology and hi story, which, give us glimpses ofils beginnings 
and of the influences which shaped its growth flora 
the «arl lest tlmns |o the present. The raw material for 
these researches is found in the Institutions and customs 
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of peoples. Typical Instances of such studies areTylOr'i 
Pritniiiat Culture and Spencer's Sociology, Especially 
should the article of Ur DanieLs, 1 Thz New Life; A 
Study if Jie-geitettitrcw, be mentioned in this connection., 
a&lt deals front ft socioLfiyic^jl jdamlpoint with the same 
topic c h ichi occupies i'-nrt I. of this volume 

We may turn, however, to Ike .-,Lu.rly nf ihe religious 
instinct in individual;*, and d i scorer there its rants anil 
Lite law of sequence or its elements frmEi dilhlhood to 
maturity. This is the evorik of the psychology of re- 
ligion. The problem is the same, whether studied in 
the Individual or the race ; the data in the two Adds 
and the methods of interpretation arc different. We 
may find at some tiir.e the same print iplc? of Growth In 
both — discover, as is. often at present assumed, that the 
Individual passes through the same .sta-gas of religious 
development ax [Horace, nr that the race is but a long- 
lived individual ; but that must he settled by scientific 
invest!;,; ;Lt ion, and not by philosophical speculation. 

7- Refill ion to Psychology.- — Tha psychology of re- 
llgjcn and modern experieticijb! psychology are closely 
related both In method and subject-matter. The 
method of both is Inductive, lit [joint of time one of 
tludjo rcjrresents the nest to the last step in the growth 
of empiricism ; the other, the lest. In subjecting the- 
faefca of nature to scientific treatment, it was a long step 
in advance when, recently, it was recognised thqt every 
thought or volition W emotion, every expression of con- 
sciousness is an index of some law of liTc: ; and that (he 
best way to understand flic mental life is to view each 
d its manifestations as a fact of nature, find to istudy 
fticb ex pressians object ivcly. So marked has been the 
suing away from the rational, Introspective stand- 
pmut that no serious modem psychological work exists 
which dees not at least take into siccnuot laboratory 
expci-iinentatian. Still, there has been one reserve 
which has not, until lately, been entered by the wc-ll- 
ertablishci] ijrrthods of science, namely, religion. It is 
1 Artiur DuU, ^Kn^Vas Jramal (V .PjjT-irfspr, Vf, , [in. r 
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aa equally nm p: irt nt step with that wldcli maiked 
the li: girimtijr of experimental paychalocy that now the 
whole range of human experience, including its mast 
ssicred realm, is thrown open to scientific inre.-digaLicn 
Wc sliall show En soother connection that the psychology 
oT rutipiem employs the same methods ss psychology 
proper, and shall make dear in (he proper pluco that 
swell imrjiiK of approach are in the interest of the com- 
prehension and assimilation of that which 1$ the centre 
and heart of life. 

These tiro department* of lUldy are cEuaely related, 
likewise, in subject-matter. Them seems to be no 
reason. Lunger to make a sharp distinction between those 
functionings of cnrett-ioii -ness which may be termed 
religious, and those, on the other hand, which tmlong to 
Ihe scmailcd mentai life. Just as in psychology proper 
the artificial waits have been shattered" which separate 
intellectual, emotional and volitional activities and all 
tLwi ' faculties, 1 !vnd we have come to look upon cadi 
activity in tlie light of the whole QOrisdOuvneEE, so we 
am discovering that thv religious arid secular aspects of 
the soul -Life constantly flow into each nilmr, and that 
each helps in the Interpretation *f the other, We shall 
find that the data of religious experience are being 
illuminated at every point I iy l b- results of physiological 
psychology, The tviAct relation which wc conceive to 
exist then between the psychology of religion and 
psychology proper will depend an how inclusive the 
definition of each becomes. If we should define religion 
broadly enough to in-dvde the whole of life, then the 
science oF it be comes the whole nf which psychology 
fa a. part ; but if wc consider psychology as the science 
which discusses tbc laws of alt the psychic function- 
ing* whatever, and include within them reverence, de- 
pendency worship, and tl\e like, then the psychology of 
religion is a spatial branch Of psychology. In a volume 
like this, which concerns itself very little with definitions; 
it makes Lillie difference which branch of study swallows 
up the other, Only this should be dear, that the two 
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spheres of iriv'estigatiioii are not cleftrly Separable, either 
in method or subject-matter, 

3 . Rfla-Um h ihf Pkifosopliy of Rrirgivif hp 4 Thwtqgj. 
— The psychology and. the philosophy of religion have: 
idcritii mI pmlilurnsj bixt in this they iSiiirr wieldly, that 
they approach the problems in different ways. The 
p Iv.Li iso) ihy of luaglon and thcn-logy insist cur swing 
things in wholes. 1'hcy resort to introspection. intui- 
t i-..-i 1 .. rational analysis mi id definition. Tim p.ydi:i!n^y 
of religion toes in the scattered facts of religious experi- 
ence an evidence that spiritual forces arc at work, it 
beSiev-ts thnt by viewing: these facts object ivcly and 
minutely they will constantly reflect new truth or new 
ami larger :ls[k:l:Is of the old. The one works at the 
finished end of knowledge, and is r to be sure, more 
artistic and self con tallied . the other, active, energetic, 
grovels sraong details, but at the same time has the 
latter faith, and hopes to come in in the central, life 
problems dcmhly enriched and iIJnminctcd. it is as if 
] wished to know more about a new ami .strange locality. 
] may sit a! my ton t dour and reason out many thrills 
about it. I may infer many things truthfully in regard 
to the contour of Lhe country from the nature of the six 
currents, much about the nature or the soil and vegcia- 
tion by watching what the stream carries pn^t my door. 
Or l may set out and explore the locality, and gather 
information fio-m a thousand sources, aiid let my know- 
ledge grew as she facts fall into numberless combina- 
tions and mutually interpret each oHict. Nmv, if my 
knowledge uf the country ts realty to increase, both 
things am necessary— to gather the data ami tr> in- 
terpret IbtirtL The facts in themselves are voiceless 
and helpless; their value; hen simply In what I 
bring to them of my own subjective life. Just as 

truly is- any thought-lire kel pfasa unless it hat ihe 
facts of experience to cai] it out and correct it The 
business of the psychology L>f religion is Jo bring 
together a systematic H?dy of evidence which shall 
3 nake it possible to comprehend new regions in the 
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spiritual life oF in in and to read old dogmas ui larger 
and fiOrdun t^rrn.i, 

The cond it ion in onr present era is sa if, in exploring 
the lirtd, then; Tv^ru =i division of laEwur mid one gri^up 
uT men busted themselves only in gathering data while 
another was concerned only with {lie interpretation of 
them, and as If one band, the scientists, hat! almost lost 
acquaintance with their eo-workers, the philosopher*. 
The gap betiveen them has become so great that 
science 1, often -wanders arL'i'i ItiSfiljr- into no-.v regions or 
amuses itself by counting grains of sand r and philosophy, 
on its part, sits at c/l-.c and w iicisrs muier a mm:sl: uf 
finality and soffit icricy. Such a divorce, which is a 
relatively modem one, may be likewise a necessary and 
permanent one, It may be unavoidable, from the very 
nature of evolving consciousness that iw mast always 
Lnrn to i ht: objective aspect uf experience and then From 
Chat to the subjective interpretation of It — in other 
wi :nls, acienCe aod metaphysics may always exist sdu 
by side ; but It will be a happy consummation jf we 
come generally to r&WgfltsG that each exists fur the 
other, As sureiy as the theologian and philosopher 
become seised with a larger t'uidi and push out into nev 
regions, an-d the psychologist remains alive to the 
infinite! significance of Ids facts, wc shall have no breach 
belwerm Ihe philosophy of religion and theology, on the 
ontf - hand, and the scientific study of religion, on the 
other, 

4. Rtiatwt At Religimi. — Religion is a Life, ji <$eep- 
rooted Instinct, it exists and continues to express itself 
whether wo study it or not just as hunger and ihe 
desire for exercise stil! assert shorn selves whether or not 
ms knows the conditions underlying thorn, will ono's 
? ; 1 Jr i I '.I ,lI nature Imidi' -11 :.;-.i| 'k ■ Vi-rtS lor ilH l.V- 
pression oven if we are wholly Ignorant intellectually of 
its nature. TSu t it is in the interest of religion that It 
should not remain submerged in the sea of feeling, that 
in some degree it should be lifted up wElhlrt lire range 
of intellectual comprehension. Here is this life of the 
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physical organism. It will continue to function, iced, 
grow and maintain its rights whether or not we undcr- 
itand its mechanism. Still we do not hesitate to soy 
that its interests are better conserved if we comprehend 
the laws or its parts. The physician who goes through 
the body with ismlpet acnJ microscope dov-s a service to 
the lining human being whn rejoices in hts strength and 
pulsing life, Psychology n to religion what lire science 
of medicine is to heaillt, or what the study of botany is 
tu the appredatii »n of plants, The relation is tEie same 
as that of any science to its corresponding art. It is 

art dOiiIjeIjj tu CiiiiLprehCiid itself ksr it^ ov.n LmiUctish' nt. 

The development of the psychology of religion is 
ajwUhfir step in the growth of racial .self-conacEoiiseMS, 
which seems to be nature's way of self-improvement, 
Let us ask what religion may hope to gain by a study 
of its nature and laws, 

In the first place, ftsyeAe/apt ttiil eottlri&klt to religion 
hr leading' tovard fpophr wisdom re religions fdffcniwm. 
There arc in this- country several thousand ministers 
who professedly devote their lives to the spiritual Culture 
of those in their charge ; there are several million parents, 
whtKke higur-iL do sire n So insvt wisely tins truiral mhl 
religions needs or their children at every step in tlitir 
growth, Ttuire can Im mi doubt that the larger share of 
wisdom in such matters wilt come from the tiding as our 
fathers have done, coml lined with a fine intuiiEiu-, which 
feels its way into the life that is hungering for wisdom; 
hut it is each ireisnm's business to sock to mid a little to 
the wisdom of the past This can he done only through 
a more adequate crertfareTiunsiori of life by reading into it 
until its processes become transparent. 1 do mot trust a 
physician to prescribe; food or cjrerci to my child or Lj 
heal ft, unlijes I fully trust his knowledge of its anatomy 
mid physiology. During all those years when he is dis- 
secting hum mi bodies, or studying circulation or nerve 
anatomy in the Laboratory, he is storing Up iisferutasioo 
and gaining such art insight as wilt safely bridge over some 
crisis hi dur life of his patient. The time Is almost past 
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w hen we entrust our thililm;!! in school to a teacher who 
dees not know something of [nsychology. It is a mine 
platitude to say that the skilled! mechanic me Ft know 
the laws of the stress of steel or the pressure «f Mtcnm, 
that the electrician must uisrl nr-sta^rl the materials- lie 
is dealing with, that the teacher must share the kuuiv- 
Icdge of the p&ycELolnpjsL us to the laws nf the conscious 
life. It will become likewise a commonplace to say that 
a religious teacher camml .stand between a hungering 
kJu! and its future self, or between men and Cod, who 
does not know something of the laws of spiritual cvolu-. 
tiorT, who does not knew at every step something of 
where llse life is, whither it ls tending, and the means 
by which it is to attain its end. That the soul he no 
longer left to drift aJmhfc-dy and to select chance 
objects for its expression, or remain without on object, 
is partially to he the wort of tin: [^etiology of religion. 

Piyichnlogy will contribute to religion also t'y iKt-retts- 
ittg oaf p'in'tf of appretiMion t.f fpirtfnai things. Kc- 
ligiosi, in part, L>> h Mi the Language of Professor RoyCC, 
concerned with the 'world of subjective ' appreciation. 1 
or, as Dr Faulacq jitrti it, it deals with values. But 
this wm-hl Hjf ajipreciation is never opuned to him who 
has not found doora opening up into it. I tnay loek 
upon flowers in a purely objective way, but If f find 
some ruad leading into the life of the plant, there is 
awakened a subjective response to it. To Tetcr Ifel] 

A piimr-nsc lw (Vi-0 rji-C-r's brim 

A yd law primrose ■aili In liim, 

Aril it WAS nOLhlnff mere 1 ; 

hut when Peter Bell brought nn awakened conscious- 
ness to the prim re eg it opened up EL.-. II fc to him. 
The botanist wh.13 knows most nf the structure and 
growth of plants, provided lie tlrx:s nnt tic-come 
buried in his tcchniijuu, i the one who gels the fullest 
inkLing, in tnnirsmpUting the flower, of what 1 Gyd and 
man is,' Even if ho Luses himscit h -r the time, he 1 ft 
turning out .i bi>Jy of knowledge which blazes a path 
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by which those who follow him may enter a Uitt^ct 
world of appreciation, I tc has made a worthy sacri- 
fice for I he future, The painter who has seen farthest 
into the Laws of colour-blending, massing and ptrspee- 
live, is- the orte, other things being equal, whose feelings 
respond most warmly to a. landscape, or who feels moat 
intensely front within a grunt wink tif art, In the same 
way religion must be entered. Most of it will always 
remain below the threshold of dejLr ideas* in th* sphere 
of feeling Hut to I Lit it above superstition, to dwell 
vitally within it, to make It a sure, lasting, growing 
possession of mankind, ii must have a thousand thought- 
piLthrs leading into its holy of holloa. The mystic or 
ardent religionist, seeks to throw himself straight into 
(he heart of truth. Mo can carry up lato if, however, 
only such illumination as his mental life gives him 
power t-u appecLeivo, Ooe would doubt (.hat flue ix- 
pericEKC of a child of four say, who shut his eyes to 
the world, and sank hack into religious quietism, wens 
rich in spiritual content. Science fe willing- to work 
and wait, even to turn its b.tck on, the larger outlook 
of truth in Order to Rud :■ mure largely. 

The feeling comes to many as if tlierc were a 
heinmiug more and more closely of the range of (hat 
which escapes the artificial. formulation of science, that 
(he message of the |>o*L add artist and religionist is 
threatened with extinction, tVhcre is there room for 
i! ■: : : 3 u t;,- , nr fi it i. I, ill a world whose parts art- all 
labelled , and all of whose workings are understood? 
Such -l feeling grows nut of a mistaken emtiun of what 
science can do, Science real':}' gives a final explanation 
of nothin g w hale vcr. All it can da lh to hri ng a little 
coherency and constancy into the midst of that which 
is constantly flowing, to explore a little into the ever- 
enlarging region ot the unknown Jn applying iht 
methods of silence to the sludy of religion, -most of it 
will always remain out of our grasp, Wc shall have 
to content ourselves Ly wen-kin# am and (he outskirts, 
mils Eng an inroad hen; anti there, fouling our way 
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where deal paths Jail, until we are able to say nJ 
the religious KBrific*, a* til" vmusijt Ollier h:.M we Iry to 
explore-, we ituJcrsEand it, heuum there are bits of it 
zl >tinii satisfy {it.: titntanax t>J anr hitellig£&a! .m<jir; nitty 
to give the feel of know f edge by predating itead/attness its 
our enuHiettut attitudes. 1 say I understand the enn- 
-■iLitul-ujii cf water, because E kwnw it composed of 
hydrogen acid oxygen in certain proportions, and be- 
cause [ know how it act* ant; liow it is acted upon in 
rti* manifold relationships. I^ut it' l stop to question it, 
[ know nothing of hydrogen and oxygen, nor ot fn?y 
one of the numerous pToperties of waiter, and in its 
ultimate analysis the fact of the existence of water is as 
great a mystery a-s that a sew I should be turned from 
death unto lile. The end of our study is not to resolve 
the mystery -of religion. Lot to bring enough of It into 
orderliness that its farts may appeal to cur under- 
standing, 

The M ethod, —-The question arises, In what way is 
it possible to produce order in a field of coEi&tiousno^ 
as complex and organic as that of religion? Is it pos- 
sible to analyse and organise the data so that the r-eiuEte 
may have some degree of scientific exactness, and, 
accordingly, furnish seme solid ground on which to 
build? The method will necessarily be determined by 
the problem rn bond aud the character of the data 
used. 

The -present volume is an excursus into individual 
psychology, and represents on ty one of several aspect 
or the psychology of religion now Lwitig pursued, ft is a 
purely empirical study into the Line of Growth in Re- 
ligion in individuals, anti an inquiry into the causes and 
condition* which determine it. It begins with conver- 
sion,. since that seems to show in a condensed liman 
some of the essential features h.jI rL'ligimm development 
Tli^n fellows a discuss 'm of the Line of growth, follow- 
ing conversion. Part II. is a presentation of the line 
of growth where not marked hy apparently sudden 
changes of character. The material for the study enu- 
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eisJe largely of autohiografihaiW w-r ittgn [n response to 
a pointed flit of question a. The ta^k bcfoiT us is to 
ta^O (he varying records lIHl lind what are the common 
dements in them. ; to pet a composite picture of them ; 
to discover what are I Sir; larger aspects of rftligiin: a ; 
evolution in masses, of people-, nut! to approach an 
Insight Into [hoae laws or gjtuvLh which,, for the groups 
studied, seem natural and normal. 

Tit* difficulties in the way of ■ enduring .-.udi sjudir-.s 
of scientific value are numerous and very great. Most 
persons have little power of introspection ; (tbsmnry of 
past events is imperfect ; at the descriptions of sub- 
jective events are poor accounts of what lias happened, 
or what now exists ; the puraomd equation of the- student 
is certain to cuter into the results] llic difficulties cf 
ana lysis rvlier* facts are so Complex Confront mm — in 
sliort, one has all the difficulties which have to be over- 
come in the exaeter science^ They are precisely the 
same obstacles, no fewer and no more numerous, than 
thine in other sciences, but hi a more exaggerated 
form. Any value the following pages may have is the 
result, £n part, of perfecting a method, after much leas 
of time, for giving rttfrSxcd results arirE at the :uma timn 
reducing the sources cf error in the organisation of 
the raw material. In j >: 1 : t that the reader may 
the better grasp the meaning of the discussions 
which follow, and also judge of ihcli scientific value, 
wa shall consider briefly the various steps in the 
method peitsued- 

I. In the material for the study, the printed question 
lists, so much in use since the early work of Darwin and 
GaEton, were employed. The questions were framed so 
as to call ouL cx|ierLtnoes of a certain general character, 
and, at (he same time, to avoid, as far as possible, WaS- 
siug the replies. So far did they meet that condition 
that rarely ivctk the answer* written categorically in 
reply to the special list of questions. The idea was 
that if the mind of the respondent we re awahened along 
the desired Hive; what came forth spontaneously would 
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be- tits most vital arid essential elements of his experi- 
ence. Care was always taken to call r^ut actual facts «f 
experience, and not opiTi 1 n-i ^ about certain ideas nr 
doctrines, on the ground that the intCTpret&.tiQ-n of actual 
Hs-peHencea wouLL bring Lis nearer ilm operation rtf life- 
forces than a study of massed opinions. The attempt 
was made to have the material as representative as [pos- 
sible irt rcganl ag^ehilfeh connection anti voca- 

tion, Of course, the questions were unavoidably selective 
in certain w-ay-s — Tor example, (.hoise rsjft[K>ndrd mnre 
readily who were more favourably disposed towards the 
study of religion., and those also who had now, yr ;it 
some time had had, an actively religious experience. In 
Interpretating results, wo are constantly to lake into 
account the I'cflits within which fh<? inductions are 
valid., They arc true of a specialised class, chiefly Pro- 
testant, American members of professedly Christian com- 
munities. They are not necessarily true foT savages or 
statesmen or Catholics or persons living in 4 different 
ViktOrithL *[poch, We shall have: constantly to correct 
our conclusions by studying separately mnre special 
classes in regard to church, vocation, etc., and to widen 
them by gathering data from new sources. It seemed 
best in mapping out a relatively mir^ari i *od field not 
Eo diKeriiKitnatiS too closely class of persons or nature 
of the experiences which were considered together. Il 
we cjip gc-l ri few gen or* l bearings at first, it may guide 
as in future work. Since these stud its wsre organised, 
(he mini: methods have been carried out ln several dif- 
ferent directions. 

Z, The next step was the analysis of the records ia 
be used, Many hours, and ^onnetime; several days. 
wcrK devoted to studying a single record, for* the 
purpose of seeing each part of It in all its |K>ssiblc 
bap.Tings, and in what seemed to be its true contest. 
la case of meaning.* too obscurd, or accounts tor' im- 
perfect, the respondent was ptyed with further questions. 
The source of orror fium biassed interpretations; is, at 
besl, very great, and can be reduced uni y by other 

i 
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persons analysing acid Interpreting the same or simllat 
records* The purpose eei tin* -step WAS to arrive at the 
Sim* Insight into the growth of the religions life of 
each individual as if it were to he used alone ns a 
study in the psychology of rciigiGn, 

j. But since the end in. view Is lo find what principles 
■n the growth of religion are true for people in general, 
it was necessary to devise a plati by which the hk* a«rl 
unlike elements in the different records could be brought 
into relation. The means filially crTiptOyed was to nso 
enormous specially -ruled charts, which, were folded 
into books for cortveci knee in handling, The chart* 
were ruled hori 2 ontally f and also into vertical columns. 
Without any prepossesSiMS, and without wanting to 
find any particular fact, the first case was scattered along 
horizontally through Hi* chart. The second one was, 
sown along in die same way, but care was taken to 
bring ulmlar facts under oath other. As the coses 
multiplied, they began to form vertical columns of like 
or contradictory facts- The columns fell gradually into 
groups of columns, and no w ones were constantly form- 
ing. Several times tlm whole thing hid to be started 
afresh to approximate the nrw groupings, Sonn some- 
thing approaching a perma merit form was reached, but 
vacant columns were kept to catch new itcrris. F-arh 
biography was thus re-written, except incases where con- 
densations could be safely made. Apparently msigni- 
firrj ni evtmLs were preserved in the individual eases. 
These sometimes fdl away as being really valueless, 
but frequently they proved common to many persons, 
and fall of si gnificanct. T he pic tare was 1 h uS <0r Is tantly 
shifting, by one column dividing into two, two or three 
melting into one, old ones disappearing, :md new rmes 
forming, let each study there were finally about fifty 
vertical columns, each ready to supplement 1h* others. 
The advantage of the charts lay in the fact that the 
individual eases were kept intact, and also that relations 
could ttiadily be ascertained between the various columns. 
In many ways the use of the charts was found EG assist 
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in leaning (he |*sF$Oiial equat-fora, H-y their help ft 
was possible to view the facti of experience more e-bjee^ 
tivdy, and thus to allow them to sjnuik for themselves, 
Tit this way, too, opinions Mid presuppositions we re 
reduced to a minim urn. 

4 , After analysis and. classification came general -r 
Lsation, What do the nKords show when viewed 
collectively ? VVliat arc their common elements ? What 
the conditions determining their divergence ?' What 
[ife-fuices do they reflect ? The massed results can 
be shown in part, by summarising the distinctive 
features and expressing them lli percentages of all 
line cases, by tximpariKOn* of the enlnm™ and Hy 
quotations. This step is like making a composite 
picture from several individual dues, or like getting a 
bfrd's-cyc view oT a Landscape, lixperienccs vary. 
In the comparative study, nc come to understand the 
causes and conditions underlying their variation. En 
many respect* they harmonise Atld reveal some of the 
large r tendencies in, human development. The simi- 
larities ami differences furnish Larger insights into 
life than can come from individual experiences. Only 
by the study of many outcrops of rock is the genlo^Esc 
able to picture the strata lienealh tla; surface. Human 
experiences are partfaL revelations or the infinite: life, 
A collective view of tie minute facts of personal life 
shows laws and processes and tendencies of growth, 
and deepens by n little our COTtiprehension of the 
relgiou.5 consciousness. 

5. Lastly, thu principles shown in the massed re- 
sults were- interpreted in their larger hearings There 
are two geftensi linos of interpretation. The first is 
that anticipated in the last paragraph, which involves 
the explanation of one Set of religious phenomena by 
another set in the same general group of data, It is 
concerned with setting forth the inter-relation of (lie 
facts within their awn sphere For example, can E 
explain the feelings which attend the critical moment 
0 ( conversion as the direct entts^pience of those 
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which precede ; or adolescent doubt as CMidiEJcmed 
by certain averts of childhood t r? ineng- p The second 
li ne of interpretation asks what the facta mean as viewed 
in the light of other sciences — what rdstiem do flvey 
bear to the facts set forth in sociology, history, biology, 
or psychology? The inquiry then becomes, itl regard 
In the fed hi;;:- which attend conversion : Have they 

a possible explanation in the facts bf the physiology 
of circulation, or in the psychology of temperament? 
And, in regard to adolescent doubt, I may raise the 
question as to its connection with primitive social 
customs or the b'otn^ica] event of rdtjiining physical 
maturity. Such interpretations are largely an individual 
matter, and depend upon vdi.iL (lie student brings to 
Ike facts in hand, For the sociologist or historian, 
or pathologist 111* same data will (ill entirely different 
gaps in our knowledge. The interpretations in this 
volume am profass&Uy chiefly on the psychn-playjio- 
kigicaS side. Trovided llie personal equation Eias 

r lit Ix'^ii Exii> |_; r» :.l! in Or^ntii.si ilg llur rL’Iirunisi ex- 
periences, the results will furnish material lor other 
classes of students. 

To sum up our discussion : The psychology of 

mEigicm i?L u | hi ixsly induetive study Into the phenomena 
oF religion us shown in individual experience, It 
differs fr ont tlui methiWIs herolofore employed in 
viewing its facts more objectively. It is closely 
related to <!K|iunin<!idil psychology ill histru~lCid 
development, subject-matter, and method. The end 
jit view is nut to classify and cJufiini the jili^nomcna 
of religions, but to see into the laws and processes at 
work in the spirit uni life- The fiindmcnmial assumption 
is that religion is a real fact of human experience, and 
develops according to law. Although these laws arc 
peculiar to their own sphere, and need not liirninnisu 
readily with those of physics, chemistry, and the like, 
nevertheless, the facts have an order which, given wisdom 
enough, may he Mtertai ned . The service of psyc hology to 
practical religion is to ma ker pos&lbk a harvest of wiser 
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means in moral and religious culture, and also to lift 
rclluiuili SUtTi (lien tty out iiT llio l I-: j e'e i ; l i 1 1 of ft<']i:ig In 
r.iaise it appeal to the understanding, so that it may 
become possible, jirogeussivLly, to appreciate its tr:itii 
and apperttive its essential elements. 
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CHAPTER II 

SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OP CONVERSION 

Throughout Christianity, from the preaching of John 
the rfuwn to the modem 'revival meeting/ * 

marked event in Lhc api ritual life, commonly called 
1 C0(Wet4roPj J ha* been recognised* In (lla Gnii-lc, 
Jtoman Catholic, English, Lutheran, and some other 
ChuttheSj it has * correspondence in "Confirmation," 
Conversion is characterised by more or less sudden 
diaries thl" ehiinwter from ed to goodness, fr^-i n sinful- 
ness Co righteousness, and from ij.difTcieiKC to spiritual 
Insight and activity. The term Conversion is used in 
this study in a very general wav Co stand for the whole 
series of manifestations just preceding, accompanying, 
and itiunec.liafely following I lit apparently sudden 
changes of character involved. Sudt a bungling' uss 
of (his term and of Olliers in the volume will fcc dis- 
appointing to those wlm demand idejly &r definition. 
It Is belE&r, however, in exploring a relatively unor- 
ganised held, to avoid Id Ling fineness of definition out- 
strip adequacy of knowledge, Our attempt shall be 
to get at the mental ami .spiritual at work 

during conversion, rather than to establish any doc- 
trines. We have before us a purely inductive hivestiga- 
tEon, to take Che bare records of this class of experiences, 
without a thesis La be proven it anything to guide Us 
btri the axioms of scientific criticism, to compare them, 
to derive what conclusions seem forthcoming, and to 
view these in the light of modem psychology. 

The raw material fur our study consists principally 

ti 
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in autobiographies written in response 1i> pqrsmval sol fa i- 
Autahitigru^litej] Tn Loots were ususliy dis- 
appointing, nud the '[dun of galhenog Ilium from IEull 
SM- urCf: Wj'iS, for reaSOili ivllfah arc rCiidily SCU1, largely 
abandosied For the in ri-- 1 part, they are loo meagre, 
and are given too objectively to be rids in psychological 
material ; tunny of them, especially those hi old Now 
F.ngLand history, me written to produce a religious 
effect, so that the facts arc doubtless out of pcts[sccli(;c ^ 
rnrusL of them are old, and represent corresponding 
events in human life, m In; Mire, but under different 
historical conditions. 1 It is important, (urtltSmnirt, 
that tlve records, irt order to he comparable, should be 
written under somewhat similar circumstances regards 
questions, questioner and purpose. The attempt has 
been made to bring together data ™1 i!lIi are sufficiently 
homogeneous in point of time, place and dncumstauce 
fitly to lend themselves let comparative stcrly.. Two 
methods have l.\:en employed in securing the fiicta; brie 
was to question and crMS-quesUan the respondent in 
person and record the evidence as it was glvun. Usually 
this plan was not feasible, The Latter n umber of bio- 
graphies were secured by the other method, which was 
to obtain responses to (h?- fallowing list of questions:— 

■ 1. What religious customs did you observe in chitd- 
hcrad, anal wiih what lilies and dislikes? En what ways 
were you brought to a condition to need an awakening : 
—faulty teachings, bad associations, appetites, passions, 
etc.? What were the chief temptations of your youth f 
How lvem they felt, and hoM' did you strns; t& resist ? 
What errors and struggles have you had with {a) lying 
and other dishonesty, (■£] wrong appetites for foods and 
drinks, (r) vita scxualis ; what relutLuii have you noticed 
between this and ntmal and religious experiences ? [d) 
laiiaess, «J fishness, jealousy, etc. t 

1 Tturer Enogni phi es, those nfWhittfitH,Fi>r nnt£ tfedvr friLUi^ih, hid 
a-lraidy been unused when I hr HnjMrOnKr tamr 1 „ r.iml ,,l lisiuay; iKe 
jj»1j ui dm urawnL qmih- Tluj,- nrv i^HiIti Ij iVHdr/a, ojxJ ih*y JtU in 

lira ij i,Ml.;:il'.v will, ijrt ina [|:j[ (hLjf Lit im .uiIl-1 
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■ II. What [orce and motive led you to seek a higher 
and better life; — fear?, regret remorse, conviction fur 
.sin, i: x.n iia] i!i: of c>t]ii r-,, influence of friends and surround- 
ings, changes in belief or ideals, deliberate choice, 
evU:rAAl prfcSStlrt:, wish far approval of others, sense of 
duty, feeling of love, spontaneous awakening, divine 
impulse, etc.? Which of these or other causes were 
most marked, nod which, were present at all? 

■Ill, Cireu. instances and eyerie nets preceding con - 
version : — any sense of depression, smothering, fainting, 
loss of sleep and appetite, pensive ness, occupation dis- 
turbed. feeling of helplessness, prayer, calling for md, 
estrangement from God, etc. t How long did it con- 
tinue? Was there a tendency to resist conviction? 
How v/sm it shown ? 

" IV. How diel relief cornu? Was it attended by 
unnatural sights, sounds, or feelings? In what did the 
change cyndnt P — basking prided piLblic Confession, jaick- 
injr tlu- approval of others, feeling (iod'a forgiveness, 
sudden ,i'.val-cri hig fr> some gn=ut truth, etc,? How 
sudden was the awakening? 

H Did the change cpm^ through, or in .soilt: of, your 
nivn thought, deliberation and choice ? What part of it 
was supernatural or miraculous ? 

■ V. Feelings and experiences after the crisis :— sense 
of bcxlily liglllElnss, WKC-ping, laughing, joy, sfirrOw, i Li.-.- 
appointjnent, signs of divine pleasure or displeasure, 
etc, ? Hew differently did j.-tau feel towards persons, 
nature, ideas, God, etc.? I)id you have unfulfilled 

C K|HS*tation^ L'n il irKijijiin'i tiiiciits ? 

H VL What changes did you find that conversion had 
worked: out in your life: — change In^ health, habits, 
motives, conduct, and iti your general intellectual and 
emotional aLlittide? Did you untfertskfl any private 
religious acts, as Bible reading, meditation, acts of sol f- 
saCrifiCe, prayer, etc. ? 

‘ VI J. Were there any relapses from the first experi- 
ence? Were they permanent or temporary? Any 
persistent doubts? What difficulties from labits. pride, 
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ridicule, nr opposition of oLlicis, etc., had you, and what 
methods did you adopt? I>« you still huve struggles 
iii your nature? Iloes tli.it indicate that the change 
was not complete ? iTci-v haw yon, and Jio'.v will you, 
overcome them? What needed helps, if an} 1 , were 
wanting at any time? 

* VIII. Did you always (nsd, it easy to follow the new 
liTe, 0 net tn fit mto its customs and requirements ? if 
noL,. how did you succeed — by habit, pressure; and nn- 
couragcmvnt of friends, a new detenttmatlon, a sudden 
fresh awakening, etc. i 

1 ] Ji. S L j 1 1 ; a. few 1 :■ 1 1 “ L ; 1 truths etrtbodyui* your 
own deepest reelings. What would you now lx; and 
do if )'On realised , ill yoUr Own ideals of the higher 
life? 

"X. What tn m I hymns, sermons, deaths, places and 
objects were connected with your deepest impressions? 
[f your awakening came in revival! meeting, give the 
tircu instances, and lErc methods used, What do you 
Lhiiik :if revivals? 

-XI. If you have parsed through a series of beliefs 
and altitudes, mark out the stages of growth and what 
you feel now to hn t he trend i;f ymir life.' 

The e Tort was made that the replies should not 
■Only fairly bonm igLmeous, as inclieaLod above, but also 
rsprssfKniSsvf , that they should givt a trm picture 0/ 

ttifrL'frjim in mmtem Chriitusn cvr/iiaiirtitii'S. Accord - 
ingly, persons available were soheited without reference 
to profession, educational advantages, social standing of 
church connection, No special aspect of conversion was 
sought for. Thu more i|uiet and unemotional wperi- 
citceM were taken along with the sudden and violent. 
The only test w;ts that the person believed that the 
event represented a real turning-point or die beginning 
of a new life. 

The mi ruber of cosra finally brought together which 
were complete enough to use was ry-n. Of these izG 
were females umd 72 emit-:. 

The perwonft of the respondents is as follows-;: — The 
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church crmdcclLnrt was; dot al ways gfEvCri : s I most all, 
however, arc Protestants. with the Methodists somewhat 
better iffipresented than the oilier dCflOfll i nations. Tin? 
rest were about equally divided amoii£ the Congrcga- 
lEnna.1, Baptist, Presbyterian, Christ isui and lAiendk 
Churches, At least 3 were Episcopalians. Ity fa; the 
majority wctc Americana. Beside* these there were I i 
English, J Canadians, j XegrOte, 3 (ierma’iiR, i Japanese, 
and 3 Hawaian. The numbers were '.veil distributed 
a m ring; [lit; vocations, although ministers and the stud cat 
class were slightly in excess, as they were mme access- 
ible. I fl short, we may say, whatever conception of 
conversion we arrive at in our study will apply especially 
to Protestants or Ana erica, and tin: question will remain 
on open one whether the phenomenon is the same under 
other circumstances atid among ether jTenpks. 

En recant to the environment under wh ich convention 
occurred, only one half of the females and one-lhird of 
the milks were immediately in connection with revival 
influences ; in a few of the eiues the real change tool, 
place at hnme after attending revival, arid may be 
rcgaidetl as, under Lhc direct influence of evangelical 
EUfFmEridirtgs ; a itthiJl number of miles and about one- 
fourth of the females acre eon verted rat regular church 
swvioc or prayer meeting or confirmation ; about 
one-fifth of the entire number of conversions (more 
Frequently Lhirte of Ll-.o m.iks) hays: taken place inde- 
pendently of any immediate external influence, This 
last fuel seems to show that CO rivers ion is a phenomenon 
natural to religious growth. 

The number of cases Used in Chapter 1 H. in studying 
the age of conversion is 3:65, of whom :j4 \< Lire femakst, 
and [ 03 1 mak±. When interesting features in regard to 
the age distribution of conversions began to appear, and 
also some connectin':::; between the spiritual events and 
certain physiological chnnges, the folio wtnjr question 
List was sent out, in onkr to determine whether the 
correspondences were accidental or indicative of some 
law : — - 
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fLl of LUtl If CT iilhn * 

(2} Ape of rapid bodi^ growth. 

(3) Eif nccMiiDn tu puberty 



(|)i ] lOTilltl — 

Ik'lurC eOnvCrcirin ..... 
( 4 j Ai Lime i>f coill 1‘tf ■ Kiti 
(1^ AAuredttvCrsiiin 



(5) Convcrsi™ occurred .it — 

(a} Camp rrrr-iitiij - ., „,,, 

(,■■) RcmnE 

(A Bczulnr ctiuioli wrvlee. 
[J) A! Ixime or atone 



Was Ills ctTcct |>: 1 1.1,1 11 :n ! 

If iliCTf: hus. a relapse 

fd} How JOGBi after UJUVCTiiMi. .. 
(4 Haw Lapg did it CDaitimie , . 

Present age .. .. 

btT. . Minn ■ nr, ■ ■ u_, r, ■ ■ j.r.i ■ uujuiku 

Chiarh — - 

Vocation 

Nwiarulity. 

Eusidur.L ef mlnL Slate 



Several precaution* were taken (hat the statistics 
ph^ulcE be fair, i.i\, that they should represent various 
vocations, chuticlLes atvrl tonalities, The ideal conditions 
for such a study h of course, would be to Find a perfectly 
representative county, ciiy nr Li ic::lI i ty, and study all the 
ptrKms in it. Something approaching £uch enAditionflj 
in this particuluj- inxtnnce, was found in cases of both 
strues, The fiucstion lists were distributed at two con- 
ventions (in California) of die Woman's Christian Tcm- 
(jcrancc Union, and the persons present were asked to 
fiLl them out before leaving the room, and to indicate in 
each instance whether the answers were exact or only 
approx i mate. The TLipIk.!? were practically indifferent 
as to church connection, although the Methodists were 
somewhat in preponderance, l - or records from males, 
two regiments of soldiers, the Iowa and 
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stationed in San Francisco, were canvassed. Wftb tire 
assistance of tins office^ the boys were taken tent by 
tent, and were erass-questioned to determine tEu? 
accuracy of their memory of the dates asked for. Tic 
canvass was continued until It appeared, from separating 
(Ik replies into group*, so that each group might be a 
check on the oIJlcts^ that they were all going one way, 
A few records were gathered pt a- Methodist conference 
at Santa liaibara, Cal. The majority or the records r>f 
the mere ape nf ron'r'emioTi!: of malts, crtses t were 
obtained from the Alumni record of the Drew Theo- 
l>igi::;jl Summary (Mdhodistjt The .-statistics from 
Methodists are used separately where the conditiorLs 
dcTi rand it. 
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THE AGE OF COHVERSDJf 

Con VERSION decs not OCtitr with the same frequency atatl 
periods in [ifc. [t belongs almost exclusively to tin: yem^ 
between lOsmd The number (if i n stances outside that 
ia:i£C appear few and scattered. That h, tt a 

tihijTfdKH-fy adpUmift phififFit&w tt is a singular fact 
also that within this period the conversions do not dis- 
tribute themie[v« uqli&Hy mnorrg the years. In tbs 
rc-egh, we may say they begin to occur at 7 or E years* 
and, iucrea-ss in number gfiulually to ro or u, and then 
rapidly to iS; rapidly decline to so, and gradually [all 
away nfler (hat, anti twccune rare after ja One may 
say that if conversion has not occurred before 20, the 
chance^ are small that it will cvct 1 in experienced, 

But our reading is yet ton rough. Within adolescence 
it ir>|K:iiT!i that Kticjh awakenings nn: mi:di in;, re liKrly 
In tace place at sr me years than at others, and that the 
preference nf years varies greatly with sttf, TEn? event 
comes earlier in general among the females than among 
the male*, moat frequently at and rfi, Among (he 
males it occure most often at tj, and immediately' before 
aibd after that year, 

It will facilitate our understand Eng cf the law of 
distribution of □(mvendrnis if we rcprusjfiHt graphically 
the frequency in different years. This is shown in 
Figure !. 

In the figure, distance to the right shows increase in 
age, and distance Upward represents the number of pon- 
versions which occur in each year. The point that 

j-9 
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interests us is the variation in the curves Since nearly 
ill I th« 3 <,!»»:*! ideals ivetu .lLiuvu 30 yc.ira wf ui 
the time of making the record, the probability is the 
same that a. yi veil conversion would fait in any year up 
to 30. if all- the case* followed (he law of prob- 
aljiCLty,. the curve would Llicn be a straight line p&raLLel 
to the ba s «! But tht: l[slt<: Mi^in td In* I : iili h'd ; that IS, 
there see m to be determining elements that make Jhc 
numbers accumulate in Certain yearn. The value of the 
curves, consequently, lies in their irregularity. 

The number of cases plotted in the figure is 25^ 
females and 3 jg males. This is the number which may 
be regarded ns fairly representative in regard to 
denomination, It omits- from the I26j cnac“, the 7“6 
mail’ Methodists oF the -Drew Theological Alumni. In 
order that the curves for females and males might be 
compared with each other and, at the same time, 
preserve their peculiarities, they w-cre both reduced to 
the same scale, for which (he basis of jOO ■was arbitrarily 
chosen. 

There arc certain peculiarities of (he curves which 
deserve especial attention. Curve F. for females 
virtually begins at 10 and rfos suddenly and rapidly to 
r s, kills- abruptly to 1 j r culminates at l6, at which year 
alone occur cif the 300 cases; there is a drop again 
at J/i a rise at iS, and then a gradual decline into the 
M's, The three peaks at 13, 16 and iS are worthy of 
notice, Curve M.. for males, really begins at g; Tt msgr 
iTTegvUrly to E2.. drops at ] 3, rises suddenly to j 6, whrre 
it culminates, falls slriwly to 19, arid then rapidly ir.to 
the 20 's r There are herc r also, three peaks, at IS, Iti 

■it-ii-I ||> 

in comparing the two curves we should notice that 
the centre of gravity of F. ia earlier than that of M, ; 
that each has three peaks ;, that ths first and third 
peaks contradict each other In the two curves, t'.f., if w.j 
turn one curve on the Kj year line n-* an a?tis It will 
practically coincide with the other, although it ^Ijl>u1l 6 
be noticed Lbat the enlargement ill ij is larger than the 
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middle peat Em curve E It will become evident biter 
that the mam features of the Curve* are, perhaps, more 
than ncddentaL 

Now, if we plot the curve fnrthe ? 7 & e-ire* t>T eonver- 
rirm frnm the Dkw Theological Alumni record, we 
shall have another approximation of the taw of disLrb 
buikuL uf conversions for males. Curve M.L- in Figure 
2 is the curve there Sgot form. It is based on cnotij'pt 
c^kch lu make it good for Methodist theological students, 
it may not be entirely represent utivc of the sex, as it Es 
the record oF persons presumably of it specific kind of 
early training, and also &r persons afterward theologically 
tneLined. The youngest graduates from the seminary were 
SO years of age ; only a very few were below 35 ; nearly 
all were between 35 and ^ci, with the prevailing a^e 
centering about ]□. The probability is the same 
that a given oonwrrirm should occur In any year 
up to ?cv so that the curve is reliable tep W that 
year, *nd pretty good as far as it goes. For the 
purpose of comparing this with the more general group 
of males, cu rvc M. of Figure 1 is- reduced to the same scale 
as that of M,E-, $00 being chosen as the common basis, 
and [5 shown in w. of Figure Jr We see at a glance that 
the twp curves have ecasidcialilc likeness. They both 
have three bulges at S 3 smd 16, and a Inter year — The 
third taulgo in M.E. is later than that in tu., and the one 
at t 3 is more prominent with tire Methodltbfc The: 
average age of the two groups happens to be exactly 
the same, HS.4 years. The Isirgur number at 13 Eel M.F_ 
offset the Later ones in the third enlarge ment, I am 
inclined to think now, In revising and re-writing She 
study, that both features are to be explained by the 
iiiirne cireum stance, namely, the greaLor tundenev of the 
Methodists to look on conversion as a definite and 
necessary stop in religious growth. The ideal meets a 
readier response, perhaps, in the earlier impressionable 
years, and a postponement in the later years until it 
can be fully realised Although M li, represents a 
special group of persons, It furnishes the valuable 
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suggestion I hat the peculiarities of the general curve 
for males net riot i i lm: to chance. 

Jle foipe looki ng for the ca n nes u ndcrly i rig the varial i ons 
hi thecur vts, I irl HA assure ourselves still furttwr.if jjpi-EiibEo, 
that the Frregu La l itics a; e not accidental. We may Jo ttii ; 
by separating till the cases into various groups. trS deter- 
mined hy the character of the respondents, or the cir- 
cumstances Uiuler which the slalistics ivcn: gftlheiarl, 
and ifwiinj* what the groups separately show. In so far 
as there is uniformity in Lin* yariaui groups which 
comprise the general curves, the evidence is heightened 
that their character fa rlcrcmnincLt by certain Isws of 
growth, jlcnI not by chance coincidence 1 ;. In Table 1 . 
the cases arc thrown inio the severaE Indicated groups. 
The rows <jf figures show the number of conversions in 
Use various groups ctcui-Irig each year, from 9 to 25 
inclusive. The larger numbers in each group are in Isold 
ty[i$ to assist the eye in pothering up the general 
significance rjf the figures, it is evident at a glance 
that there is remarkable similarity in the different 
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groups With only one exception the female groups 
show Ihe t»o peaks at about [3 and t6v and thru erne 
instance ip hardly an exception. There is some evidence, 
tiisri, of the third ris/; in tin- curm The harmony in 
thre gntnips of males is no less striking There is one 
bare except ion to the etilrnhu-ion of the curves at about 
l£> there is gene rally a rise at about ] 7, and some 
indication of a Liurd rise at ( 3 - <?t if}. We inuy safely 
lay U dotrn as a law, then, that iirnmg the females Uteri 

f \ re /V'i' tld-.d \tVil :f nlivii'its fjr vakining at nkaiii TJ 

and hy a siF.’tijicxtit p£>i<xi tsi lB ■ white 

ain$Mg tin' wedts the grail wave ij fit eilvnt jfl, prtepJnj 
&jf tl itt 12, mill jidloTimil !>y ft surging tip at ] d 

vr tpd The slight variations from this rule may bo 
accidental, or may be due in sum*; iiiKt&rtCe-* to condi- 
tions which ;*rc determinable. It is of Interest to notice 
that among females Lhc larger number oF revival con- 
versions come earlier than those not at revival, preceding 
them on an average by 1.9 years. There is a corre- 
sponding diiTerertr*; uf .5 yc^T:: nmong mfllc^ 1 has may 
\m due tu the hastening influence of revival methods 
Among the males, iEso. I Ilc re is a singular relation 
between proups i l and i;r. The numbers for conversions 
among other churches tiuin Mvtltfdbts ftre nearly the 
i;imn ruml^rs as for Methodists, except that they faii 
one year later. It is dnobtksn ft chance otcuiivnce 
Lirftt so many of the itunibcis are exactly the same, but 
the general sequence is sEguificfti'it 

3 u seeking the conditions which determine- the distri- 
bution of conversions, we .shftll ei insider them under two 
general li£;ids h vis, psychological reasons, and physio- 
logical reasons 

1- Pryrfiiilagk-al fivjrf.'f.i. — If wc ask, in the first place, 
why conversions are confined ahsiost wholly te the years 
between 9 or 10 aod 20, wc find an answer in the n-stuie 
of mental development why it should writ fall far bryond 
these limits The dhildl of very early years is impres- 

L ' A tii’JCjf nr toiivcr-iivii ' — dmcivatt h'xrxit cf Fsfttui^yt Jan. 

rSs", |a 3?2- 
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tlonablc, to be sure, but before it can attain spiritual 
insight it must have ;l certain degree of menial grasp, 
some capacity to see in abstract terms, and an ability to 
f(;ct deeply. T’l i<: yea-m at which conversions really 
begin or 10 for boys aid 11 for girls) coincide: fairly 
with the ycai's at which Dr Hancock 1 sn his experi- 
mental rests found a sudden increment in children’s 
ability to reason. After this the mu.s.'jniny [tower 
dove lows rapidly but intermittent I ly on Into the tcuiis. 
Mr J W, Davids 1 reports, as the result of exyenme'cit;? 
t>n the ccultcnti of dliklren's minds. an increment in the 
mental life at about 11. Although the same mental 
jartiOLilSec »iu rt&t involved in reasmdrig jind in religious 
awakenings, Dr Hancock's tests probably indicate e 
1:1 1:1 1 Lai capacity which is a rVSrtSsSry condition for 
attaining spiritual insight. The point with which we 
are here concerned is that they, together with other 
tests which we shall notice, help to mark olf a somewhat 
natural prior limit of con, versions. 

In regard to ltie later limit, we must be sure first 
that the relative absence of conversions af£i:T so 
not tine simply to ths fact that the respondents were 
young, and that so the possibility was cut off of the 
number* falling la tor. If we tola: only the feHiakr: and 
select those over 40 at the time of making the record, 
we shall have a reliable oin* up tn Chat year. There 
are Ii2 cases over 4a Of these tejj were converted 
between 5 and et, and only [7 between 23 nml 40, 
After youth is passed, the person Is supposed to have 
a puait of view uf ki-; nr her own. Orie.hs habit”; of 
thought and activity are more firmly set. There is* 
Lc*h susceptibility to new impressions. There may 
b? just as great receptivity, but new things arc seen 
in terms of the eld. An entirely new revelation, or 
sodden change of character, becomes relatively more 
and more impossible. That is, firtre it ,v Aarmai ptrisnl^ 

5 lithj, I I.njin.j., 1 1 " . 1 1 - S ■ , - 1 1 1 1 Aliitoy :m 1 fievm. 

Ui.i. iS'Hi. 

1 CiUSg. fr'^y r'jjrj tr.'LV :Y, M unirli, 1 lv j ! ! , . 1 'j rj' pw^r. 
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fiMittwfttrt Art-Wffll Ifse fflWWffflflf f/ (hiitifmd a nrf the 
fixed habits of maturity t white. rAf person is ye t iittpvs- 
sioiiahte and hits already capacity for spiritual ituigki, 
whet! exrrti'ersivrts most frequently 6Cfttr. 

Some of the results of expenmertts and tests fin 
children li-cljj us to understand the variations in the 
curves-. In connection with the rise in th« curve for 
male? at rj may | 3 r cl Led the research cd I 3 r Lindley 1 
oil the [MiuitintcrcsC of children. TSd.s Interest 
culminates sharply at re years, anti declines rapidly 
after that, ]n her study of the hiatftric sense (im-ring 
children, Mas Mary Sheldon llarmes 1 finds that the 
ability of boya Co ifuiIiu proper inferences from, an 
historical incident increases rapidly at 11 , falls at 15, 
and rises again at 14, thus following very closely the 
variations in the curves before us. A research, AS yet 
unpublished, hy Lwsr of my students, on children's 
ability to mate an abstract interpretation of a jiictiire 
after seeing it for a short Interval, shows likewise for 
boys a definite improvement at I A, another .-,Lill greater 
at 14. hut * derided falling oFT at jf 3. Expressed, graphic- 
ally, the throe curves — proper inference, ahslract In ter- 
pre lat I011 ami conversion — itjh nearly exactly parallel 
from L i to 15, The peculiarities nf Ihc conversion 
curve thus appear to he more than a chance occurrence, 
and to correspond to HU scent periods arid periods of 
retardation In mental ability, 

The fart that tin* lied peat in Lhe curve for girl* is 
heavier than that for boys is explained in part, perhaps, 
by the greater precocity of the former. There is usually 
a difference oF about two years recognised in the maturity 
of Lite two sftxcs at this Age, 1 

1 Di E. [ 3 . Liridley, L A Kufly nf Pmlra/ Awiriisa Jcwnra! 3/ Psy- 
■rAsAirr. J'iF- 1 

1 Mao SWnvs, '■Stn'lics in Flhlciicjl H e th rn3* J T^jfl^, aPyS,, 

p. aa 

■ChiL 1*^1 I hr -different ih pbr$ir*t hUKiifilf' jjrrjtcr 

li'JC IWu» jeui. .■l.:i-.jiImi^ III'- i.yjljniilr- , <::.»,! fin Ilf went -of Bcni- 

dUrh, ChDriwirt aid ihlitv-.lL, n| yrar$ In fntnLei roii£i|)nii,l$, in if, in 

inrJtK, ' I’C-.jftknl Miuiiicr vi IV un, 1 Ltm it, liuuko, Jaly a SS5. 
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This -liLinc process of develop tnent, begun at 12 anti 
e 5, is intensified a LEtLk Later, during the enr'.y years of 
adol£6QenCfe, Ht the lime of the principal peaks in the 
curves. In hid experiment* r>n schnsn] children Dr 
Gilbert 1 finds the great period of sense development 
to be during the years from early childhood up to 30 or 
Ci ; but ^fter that, the sensory elements in consciousness!, 
the eye, the car, muscle-sense, etc., are relatively at a 
5t;i nds till iq their development, and in some instances 
actually fail off in eady adolescence. On the other hand, 
he finds thtd the time needed for making a mental U Lf.- 
elimination — a mol's Jistcn£tLj, r p.-kychEc: set — improves 
during tlif-sn name years. Memory for the length of a 
tone and the force of suggestion =rre relatively large at 
14 — Lilt finrhid i^F dec lin 7 in the conversion curves — 
and fall away decided to at j 0, which inrircates. perhaps, 
that at thi* later tim* life is turning away from sensation 
and, ie developing rapidly on the subjective side. The 
fact 1 l:ai thenc i* a break at about t^ E*l school life 
br-tween the grammar and high schools is a crystallised 
recognition that children are entering art a new phase of 
life, which is seen, in view cd the nciv studies taken up 
in the high school, to tx; m^rJiffd by the birth oF rational 
insight and the power of ajsthcstic apprtdatiOTl, 7 /Sr 
firsj Sii'O rites in the cunvs for pfsv, rrSFOtt seem then, from 
the psyihnfagicaf standpoint, to correspond t/> the r ledive op 
the j ensorp oftm cuts in «<mwi’Ht3w$s i anti the birth of 
rational t.hr.T [pht, 

11- Fhysialiphn! Reasons.- It has long been recog- 
nised that the beginning of adolescence is a ]joriod of 
rapid physEnEogical Iran sforrr at ions The voice changes, 
the Ixsidi sprouts, the proportions of the head are 
altered, the volnitie of the heart increases, tint of FElo 
arteries diminishes, the blond pressure is heightened, 
and central among the changes arc those in the repro- 
ductive system, which make the child into the man 

1 3k I. A- fillVtrE, Stviii ft™ .'id J-'ii.V i\jek,ias-im{ Loirraitry. 
Vo*, t. , 1 ?. ii, ^IsJ V&t, 3 1. , p. 4 U. 
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or Hainan. 1 The amount of carbonic acid in the breath 
is greatly increased at this period, showing the increment 
hi the proOfcssM which tear down and build np the 
system. Both, boys and girls increase faster in height 
and weight than nit Huy other time Id life. These 
marked transformations come within the same central 
perforl w* most frerpent conversions, Wc shad inquire 
what is the probable relation. between them. 

If we (urn to tho results of measurements of the 
height and weight of children, we find a close connection 
between ilie?ie two aspects of growth and the heaviest 
pea’s s in the conversion curves — those at i] for females 
and rfi for males, in Figure 3 are shown tire curve* fur 
the average Ameiican boy and girl, adapted from Dr 
Burk's f summary or ai] the American siidistles up In 
date. Girls increase in weight rapidly from id or n up 
to ij]_ after which tlie acceleration ' I i isrin i.thes. Thiu 

acceleration and decline in the curve for height are at 
the same years, If we compare this weight. curve with 
Figure I, we find curve F. in both figures to coincide 
almost exactly from p tn i 5_ The similarity is great 
enough to suggest some mutual dependence. The boys 
have a sudden acceleration in both weight and height at 
1 0-, which is the year when conversions really begin. 
The rapid inereasu in weight from 13 to id and the 
decline after that art; again strikingly similar in ihe 
curve for boys in both figures. The two enlargements 
at TJ a^il lb in the civnverGcm curves, which correspond 
to Increments Tn bodily growth, arc the bulkiest parts of 
the curves. The similarities suggest the law which we 
shall 3 "i ul ■. I tentatively that t faring iJa period &f msst rapid 
hitthiy is the f/t.’tf when wmvnk'n is rwst Ukeij fa 

iVOtr. These two phenomena are probably not causally 
CMKWCted in any way. A [wssibfe explanation of the 

* Fur a fuller ili^ussiiMi nf Lhe ptiyriulqrcd duDge 3 .n 1 mitjIrscEnre, »r 
tl r Slnnky 1 Frill , 'The Training of Children - tikI Adotecrtili,' 1 Itr 
1 'Tin- Si ir|jr of Ado I worn re,’ both in T&f jt&jwjpSiw/ .S ummit- 

fiir Jufit iflji f »n.l iW I.-Tii-a llKrvnt, £* /^AvtV, P,ii£i, Itf^S. 

1 ' C-ravrih or ■;.:i l l|..lr<n In L3ei|jl|? »i*l Vh'ii^lii ,' liy I'sCifekk faiifti, 
J-VfrKlri /rfW'riJjT' tf {fycAaty?, |C | 1 r i I , llv/-! 
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correspondence we sEmll lintd in m ■w rv*. TElljo yet 
rtMitiLLi i the other two peats in each of the conversion 
curves, which must be -explained, is at idE, by other Jlieti. 




Viom K j — Ojr-'.r Jar Ap-f^Aj JVtxU /'JJT (IMP* 

jv'r/r_ II _r Er ip, Li = I? i r I m«Wj.vrr jvP’^-jiiVJ' kAI 'A ? fift f ufo j! ■ 

3c iTj'j i-j'i'.u i. r /vrvu 1 1' i but j «: .4cJ rj 11 A jW i ■ i'C i .» rj-* J.U s' rVdJV lP.'i's-V J l A«£ 
ilJ rJ j'i ^/T-iA/ r'ki Jtic n//tr ar dffiHr jWr J?/ i'WUAi 

Lot 113 inquire, in iF-.l* nest pEace, if there La sois? 
Hfiertatna'b' i c rcEatibn between ac cession to puberty 33-1J 
the ago of conversions, TIktc aru a-s yet few Jala on 
(ho age of puberty in malet The normal age, as usually 
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given hi medical LiLnraTnii:, fs about two yna.rn Infer than 
that for females, There are ample statistics for the age 
of puberty among fecn^U^- It dilLis much according 
to dimple and; social condition. Selecting the data 
from Americans, as most applicable to [he: prnlifem in 
band, we have a men" 575 ca-e-s reported by Roberts; the 
L i riige ij^u, as dcU'jiiinicO ii>" flic first mCTiHgXj, J_| M ; 
the year of greatest frequency is 14. The cases arc dis- 
tribute-! from to Lo 20 yearn biulusivc, aLciinliiig to (lie 
following scries : — f, Jj g t IE, 2 5 , 3 d, 1 4, 3, 3, I. I. Dr 
1 1 den Kennedy reports 125 eases of American girls 
among whom the average age of [mbeijy is I 3.7 years. 
These two groups are perhaps fairly represent w. If 
they anc typical, they suggest that the ages of mtot 
frequen t conversions, viz., 13 and t&, come j List before and 
just after the Jrta.rof iHM-t freqUtrtt aeCfiS&Jorl to puberty. 
When some such connection bepan to be suggested for 
females, 1 Trent to Winl- with the small question list Oil 
page aft, in order to discover wltat the relation is in the 

;,;im 6 : ptiSOUS- between COrl version, puberty amt 3:1 List rapid 

bodily growth. The respondents were asked to mark 
jlI! ages 1 approximate ' if they had not some due by 
which they were fairSy certain of the dates. The 
doubtful ones ape omitted in the following comparisons, 
Them were finally brought together lip cases of 
females and 96 of mates, in which the parsons reported 
the ages of both conversion and puberty. The dis- 
tribution according Lo years is shown in Table II. 
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1 5. S. Herrick. iTzhifowA *J Afcd.wrt Vot. VI., jl 

?0l 1 rhjiici] JslAlucLz:y of Wocssl 8 L&ntif, Loadkiii, July 25, iSSj. 
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Among the fomalcs the years r>r greatest fp-ii^uerncy of 
conversions art, as in the other groups of cases, and 
]S, white m«kEoh to puberty is most fre^nt wt an 
intervening year, 34 Among males the number erf con- 
versions culminates at ty, while that of ascesskins to 
puberty culminates at J4. and, sinplarly, thickens up 
again at [ 13 , the year following the greslust n-umbsr of 
conversions. Th-Rt is, we have the interesting result 
that conversion and pitberfy Ami to iuppipaent fafh niiiyr 
{n time, raffia- t foia to (oincidu • in thus, bearing just the 
opposite relation to that of conversion anti bodily 
growth. Although ttw number of cases is small, there 
were several checks on the reliability of the eondusicuvi* 
Iti the first jjtaw, the distribution of the conversion 
eases is very similar to that shown in the general curves 
of Figure r- In the second pi&ee, the average age of 
puberty in- these females is i j„S, and the year of grcati-st 
frequency is 34; and thia coincides with other sets of 
stat btir.s u ii pu beriy- Agai n, the females were scparatci L 
into three groups as determined hy (hire different 
sources of st ilLsIics, arid each of the groups showed the 
supplemental relation of puberty and eortvtrd&n. The 
statistics froin the two regiments nf soldiers were kept 
separate and both showed the same results, except that 
tbo marked in crease iii the number of accessions to 

E uberty at CB was not so noticeable among ihe 1-uwa 
□ys as among those from Trnincssefc The results are 
practically identical, likewise, if wo include the number 
of instances in which Lite yeAm were marked ‘approxi- 
mate/ On the whole, the law expressed abov*e susems 
entirely reliable. 1 

1 In tlcw tS itv fart I Sat Ait reuitl «aiilridli!lfc the ha frpMAMd in 
the nriicle on | nK^hui in lIiu au fsnnMt *f tiytHatk^ 

fee Job. jfHr. I* 17J. * wiinj ttv^ltl be jj.ii] a»1o Lhu mum. r-.-r the dlffrr- 
ftrtft 1 . A! ItuI timeiberft Wm; :i!m:ri.| ||i, -pill^ilhcd jUtiitia UL fti'afft}' in 

miJi-., ami iIif mmlicii on.iii a^nr ly Tint Ih' 1 j>vjt too lot* Apun, 

Iht errc* Own from ibe neouufcjr nT umiw- io H-ctrrminir^ rhe 

rdilLOD of putcrijr anil toflT.uninn, Invruil if y-ran ur ^renter fre^ericy. 

"hich It IIMW OCfUjBIrv ituripi shnw Cr*iaill £h;il IimiIiiii,^, L: la l Uuy 

u - 1lr Ihc fiiwt results, .htr OEimpte, if we woody ih* feintii? 

l! ] 3 ‘fut Tfj, Ihe VHIII nf |JiL-ali>il I':. i|ii. ||.:l-, m-'C- cli JonU Lhe- l*n £*ahn 
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If we turn from the question of the years of greatest 
L'l.:ji.i iii y uf conversion, puberty and buddy growth to 
a consideration of their rfiatir-n in irtdh'idntri iristtwes, 

u'C girl ;l furLbUr glimpse ii'iLO L:;t ij-jui jlmis ul ll.i: l;iiv 
we have just noticed, in the same individual, as well 
Aft in groups of individuals, conversion and puberty 
tend to come at different years, Jt is sdro true that, 
although conversion and bodily growth. tewd to coincide 
in their ycaTS of grcalcst frequency, still, with in this 
general range of years, there is a tendency iti the same 
person for conversion to dodge the years of roost m | I 
physical development. This is shown in Tables III, 
and [V. following, We see that the number of instances 
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is small, ]& females and y mates, in which conversion 
Hsmiis the same year as puberty, This [3 net so strik- 
ing 1 in view of ilic Urge number of chances that they 
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juNi lha rlLiKin Iw.'iTTHn Llirm, wlibcli h dir puia! iL which rwnenicn is 
hbtlvdy L-Ufi llftch lo mxnr. It is inLii'^sLrnp 1i> dcIe tlmL now, t«, with 
i *111 ler it-, llir : r. 1 1 : 1 ■ 1 . r , fir : nil ^r^jijn r. 1 1 1 ' r ■ , P ■ I y ,■- .Tin etI.ai 1 Ir- 

CH her. The nyc ■ i! jiIitlt j:.n jp I4.S and 1 y : : . r ^ : -r ftnuilfp 

Mid mules. I«|>tlivc!a , "..ilu ’Ij! i«u;f ajp: iJ ^uIk-cI,' i, | yeult, iiif 

ftmrtvt am! I J.& fur »!-'ka, 
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shouM come in tl i fTcrcn t years. But ihx ease is stronger 
jji Tabk IV„ when we consiifw llwL most rapid bodily 
growth was generally given as extending ever si number 
of yum:-, and llit chdituCK, iwim mneti gKsiLtr that 
conversion would fall within this given range. Still 
viv rind only iG cases of females and 2Q of males in 
vvlhicli tliLi rifO evL^ril'; coincide, ]t should he borne 
in mind that the respondents would naturally be less 
sl-ccu ral n in meal ling the ago of most ril[iid bodily 
growth than the more definite events rd conversion 
Arid puberty, We have on* ctwek, however, un the 
accuracy of the statistics t the average of the mean 
of ihe different iooorrLs gives nCk i years as tlie average 
year of most rapid bodily growth, and this coincides 
almost perfectly with the facta set forth in T J ig-i:xe ^ 
Et is impossible to summarise in any simple way the 
statistics on the connections among Lhu three sets 
nf phenomena m question. Ify glancing through 
the columns of figures, one id impressed by the 
persistence with which the: ! Ernie events fall int-0 a 
sequential rather than a simultaneous arrangement 
They sLcOOgly Suggest ;l more |’c:cn;nil Statement of the 
law wo have noticed in regard to the relation of con- 
version and puberty k vh:. r that tki spiritual and piijtsicxt 
axpfrts nf d/vfjnpiut'tti itt indtvMiUjf iNttaUii'l UK d hi 
iKppfcmetil £Oik jt.hiT. 

Bu| wt; cannot say that because conversion usually 
precedes or follows puberty, rather than coincide* with 
it, the twr> events are not vitally connected. In the 
fir*t place, wc have Judged puberty E?y only two of 
its manffestatrorts, menstruation in females and the 
ability of the reproductive system to function In males, 
T hese are only two cf it; various manifestations . 1 Dr 
ilicrciit 3 divides puberty ir.(o three stages —the [in;- 
icwinitory stag*, puberty itself, and the succeeding stage 

1 " J'l infantile ena 1 (nf lyihettyji ' ihi- illnml ill? muisn in n-^ 

kUrMtbd Irjr bhu wnmnly d«£lapBMft1 lit ihe lJiIEJ Lcfuc Elicn: in iny 
«.|i|\-j' ..lit.- tiS Ll,r nenHi,' R. P. Harris,. Amman /curuat vf tUi.Wrj. l. 
MJ0-7L. 

1 Ln ! Wvrtif, p. zj it ity, 
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’—the last following by a year or hex Some aspect or 
pubcucence m : i>' conceivably underlie the whole scrie-s 
of changes during adolescence. Kven |f we choose 
the ooe aspect of it for each ec*, viz., the one on which 
our statistics sue based, wo iimv a far-rt!adiiTi|T sug- 
gestion growing out of an analysis of (lie individual 
records. If we arrange the corivotilorta fn groups ac- 
comi ng as they came the sane year as puberty, one to 
slu years earlier, or one to aijt years later, wo have the 
series shown in Table V. If the two events were so 
related that one is conditioned by the other, we should 
say, at firat thought, that Hie larger numbers in both 
seri-es ought to fall in the column marked the 'same 
year, 3 and gradually thin nut tuwrds the ends of the 
scries. This would be the arrangement if the two 
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phenomena were causally niEaled. but convcrtioria were 
nude to romc earlier or later than puberty through 
accidental influences in f.Eu± indfaklHai's surroundings, 
Although this arrange men t does not obtain, wc may 
select a point in each scries a little after the ‘same; 
year,' which is uut only the highest point in the series, 
hut «n each side of which she numbers ejiuLually Jo* 
crease. These points- would ho about one-hall year 
Uthr than the theoretical [>:i:nl of -ooiiicudeiieO in the 
lories for females, and about one and one- half years 
Eater in that for males. The illstidbljtftMl m each side 
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of the two points selected is much as It would be if 
they were predestined to fall at those points, but were 
E-catteF'fc'J by sin years on eiiEicr side through acci- 
dental influences. in other word;, the distribution 
5 s much as if conversion ware pend itioned by puberty, 
but normally followed at by a tear or eo, and were 
free to diverge from il through the ill Lien of envirem- 
jsienlal influences, Consequently our law, as stated 
previously, in regard to the relation of these two phe- 
nomena, demands revision. We say now, (onversism 
and ptdwrty Had to stipplemtat oath other in lime nuiirr 
than to roim-idr-; bat they ffffy, rmvrtbflfss, be mutually 
(vrsdUiotted. The signifieanoe of this law we 3L1a.ll leave 
nntiL we have tbc facta of conversion before us. 

Tin Third Riii in tkt ■ Cttn'cs. — If the principle 
stated heretofore is True: in regard 10 the slip pie mental 
nature of the physical and spiritual aspects of growth, 
there may tw contained in il a partial explanation of 
the other i iscs in the conversion curves. In compinliig 
the curve* of Figures [ mul 3, it will bti noticed tlmt 
th* increment in the conversion curve for males at je 
comes at a relatively lIoilcI period hi physical growth, 
between the two accelerations at 10 and lb Indeed, 
the question arises whether we have not here one 
explanation of the third rise in the -conversion curves, 
The gmalv-st number nf conversions comes lit the same 
general period with the rapid bc»d i ly transformations. 
It may I thirl after them :# a Lull on the |:liy:-:c;i! side 
the life forces begin to expend themselves more In- 
tensely in producing psychic results This sterns to 
accord with what we know of growth in general, that 
in bulldlpg ;m organism Nature is now at work On one 
part and nowon another; that there is about so much 
energy to he expended, and when it is going to the 
development of one part, this is done at tne expense of 
the rt'l. L The third rise in Lite curves, llii-n, may itt- 

c ]>c.cwJkl'i ill's rf tie JrmV, p, &), Bur'-r, ' Cimoth yf 

Cfcriklrtfi in Hd^M idd WoifliLj 1 Anruiem fwnx-Tl if 1'rjebiiigy, April 
1 StfU. p- 3“!- 
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tfieale a definite step in spiritual pi-egress which tteemripanies 
inttUeciusil ftiaiitrity. An analysis eif the cases before 
us, will shew that in the enn versions which occur at 
the very beginning of adolescence there is more of an 
emotional disturbance, while the later eases seem to be 
more mature and lb Contain more of the element of 
Insight 

There sifi, riortb'tleSJ, many factors in the explana- 
tion of any of the phenomena of conversion. The casta 
themselves suggest other causes than the one already 
given. A fciv of them mention an impulse to conver- 
sion at about the beginning r »f adolescence, wh kh then 
dropped out of their thought and was revived later. 
The following are typical;— 

F.,’ jft 'When 12 I had an impulac Co go to the 
altar with two girl friends, but sornKthhlg hept me hack. 
When ifi. in a little meeting, 1 felt serious. My friend 
near me wanted me to go to the altar, and I nought on 
it and went,' 

P., ;6. "When 12 or 13, at the advice of an old 
woman, I ashed God to bike my heart 1 did feel very 
happy; I never have felt so sincere and earnest and 
anxiopi to he good.' (Was confirmed at itL) 

I',, 17, J I had made a start at j$ at revival meeting, 
in:L did n<3t Joch chUrcEi., arid !uL :l ;tll jiriKS Over, ( W hun 
17) I felt the In vc and mercy of God. After an hour of 
pleading and prayer I felt relief from my sins. 1 

I-"., Id 'I uegan to feel conviction at It years of 
age.' 

F, 16, "I experienced a sort of half conversion two 
years hefeue.' 

From these quotations it would appear that there 
is a normal age for conversion at about die beginning 
of adnlnane, If that is not complete, or is resisted, a 
relapse follows. Then there is another time of aiuasod 
activity, from two to fmir years later. This appears to 
Ire a normal ebb and flow of religious interest 

1 F, nm'l H, dsmt ftmilt un! mdt, TJht RUnjbfll- jnilPula [lit 

A* thf Ifmw of fmiTVOWir, 
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There are various Other causes Tor the postponement 
of eonv'eraiyri., as suggested Ln the following typical 
instances :— 

F., I& 1 When I was 10 years old mother died, 
lost interest in every thing ; 1 fell dined and Uved in n 
sort of droarn until id. when I attended revival I had 
intense remorse. With tenrj came relief and joy - my 
whole life was changed from that ho nr/ 

F., '{I was caref-nlLy trained arvd taught to pray) 

Wbeo T4 I had companions who laughed at religion ; 
3 became like them i often had stings of conscience. 
(When 1^) I attended meeting i I fell that God had 
forgiven my sins . 1 

F-, tS- 1 Aa a child of y, I was petted and spoiled ; 
was much with peopki who- coxed little for TEuigion, 
When iE the downfall and death of a friend I had 
trusted set me lo thinking. 1 cried to God for mcfty 
and forgiveness/ 

F-, :6. *My patents were agnostic. [ had no 
Chriiitian influence but the contr5ny, I felt the need 
of religion/ 

M-, 16. f I waa a wild, wicked boy, and my father 
took pride in my wildness, 1 had been to an uproarious 
wedding. When L got home i felt condemned, ) )i;nj 
in awful irfiprumioti that deith- had come. 1 

M. h IE. 1 I was not brought up in a raligfoun family. 
I was the first of my family, except mother, to become 
a Christian. 1 

F., i ' j , ' I had maria many resolutions to be a 
ChristEun, but pride kept me from telling it, 1 

F., iE. I hail sufferer! for years wanting to be a 
Chmtian k and not knowing bow/ 

M, p 19. 1 Front earlktft boyhood [ had ionged to he 
a Chri&tsan. 1 hsd lived a careful, good life, in the hope 
of being accepted of God because J refrained from evil. 1 

F. s 1 6, 1 From lo to ad I only eared toju^g^good 
time, and Eat myself drift along.' 

.M-, l£. ‘I called myself 
lieving wliat I said exactly, 1 / 
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In these quotations we see several causes re Dueled for 
the later increments in she curves : through some ac-ci- 
cli!i i L, of soine defect in early training, the (.wrsotn is mi! 
sufficiently developed to respond to spiritual influ- 
at the Frit normal period ; some trait of char- 
acter, sttch as trterve,. pride or wilftilncs®, has prevented 
a nM[K>nta to [lie first impulsed If wu add Lu ttuj.-Ki ;m 
intellectual ripening for religious insight and n natural 
elrb and fl«rv of religious inlerest^ we Lave a partial 
description of the processes 'which cause the later en- 
largements of the curves. 




C II A I’ T E R. IV 

TIIE MOTIVES AMD FOI.CEE LEADING TO CONVERSION 

A STL'DY of the motives and forces which lead to 
religious awakening may east a link: light ;iIil:;uI on 
the nat« re of conversion, k shows us something uf 
the forces that are at wort in ihe religious life, their 
relative prominence, and how they vary with age and 
sen. Furthermore, it may Furnish some scientific and 
ediifuliurLfLl suggestions of value. 

The method of studying the motives lLiLiI ffucus was 
10 grtJU]> them fteemtirng to llieir likenesses and differ- 
ences. 1 hey seem to fall naturally into eight groups- - 
tears, other seEf-regarding fnothrt*, altruistic motives* 
following out a moral ideal, remorse and conviction for 
sin, response to teaching, example and imitation, urging 
arid other forms of social pressure. The naming of Ihe 
groups is inajdequabe ^ their chaTaetcx wilt be heller ap- 
preciated by the representative instances given below i — 

1. Fears. — F., t2, 1 The terrors: of hell were dwelt on 
at -revival until I became so scared L cried.' F* 14. 
L Had I died I. had no hope, only eternal loss." M_, 15. 

1 I feared God's punishment." M , 22. ' [ had fear of 

death arid waiting up in / In many instances htars 

were declaim] to he entirely absent, as in this- M , JlS. 

' Two ministers told me I'd go tu hell IF I didn't 
make a stand, I said ]'d never be a Christ iau to dodge 
hell." 

2 . Other selF-rtig-anding motives. — F, 17 ' [ wanted 
the approval of others" Ji. ‘Father had died and I 
tlLQught I would get to meet him- 1 M„ 7- 1 Ambitimi 
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of a refined &t>it in flue need me.' M., iS. 1 1 thought the 
man who is best is strongest arid happiest' 

j. Ailiuislic molivea. — M., i£. l I wanted tn exert 
the right influence over ray pupils at achuulr' F- P 1(5\ * l 
felt I must be better and do sttorc go<x] in the world. 1 
Fr, 19 , 'The wills to please my minister counteracted 
my negative attitude.' 1 — . ' It waa love for God 

■ywho hail dime srj- rnnai _ H fijT infi?.' 

4. Following out a moral ideal. — M„ [4. 1 1 was 
mined try a fueling uf duly.' Nr., J i‘>. ' 1 wantuil to be 
good and to control my anger and passions, " fr'., 17. 1 1 
kail ;tcL inner cUiLviCLiuii Lhal it was a geSod thing to do/ 
M., JJ 'I had a yearning for a higher ideal of lifd:,' 
F., [3. 1 It was spontaneous awakeninjj to a divine 
impulse. 1 G roups 3 and 4 nm into each other. The 
sense of duty which was not referred objectively is 
included in (lie latter. 

5. Remorse and conviction for sin. — F,, 1 7. 'Remorse 
for past conduct wa* nty chief motive. 1 M., ]& “I 
was thoroughly convicted of sin. 1 F., 14, J My sins 
iv 1 n: Vi-ry plilin 111 Hie I 1 hi night myself ill-.: ;; i t L 
sinner in the world.' F., 18. 1 ‘Flic downfall and death 
of a friend I hurl trusted set me to thinking , 1 
wondered if 1 were not worse than she,' 

fi. R^syimso to teaching.— l j ’. r u. ' Mother talked 
lo me and made the way of salvation plain.' F. P — , 
'A seimon chut seemed just meant for me set me to 
thinking,' M , 23, L Thc teaching of Christ appealed 
strongly M my reason and judgment.' Jiv-angeLical 
wrmons described as emoltonaE arc included in group 
5 below. 

Example and imitation, — M, P 1 'It began 
largely as imitation.' F_, iG, 1 1 saw so many becoming 
grtod that 9 just had to become a Christian , J F., (3. 
'For the first time ! can us in contact with a Christian 
family, Their influence induced mu to become a 
Christian.' Nl, 16. ’I thought only the power of 
religion could make me live such a hfc as brother's*" 
Thr? group ranges frum mere imitation to svm^thy 
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with ji great personality. where it closely approaches 
£r*Li]] + 

& Urging, and soda] pleasure. — M., 15. '‘The girls 
coaxed mi; *t school, Estimable kdies and deacons 
gathered around me and lifted me to flee from the 
wrath to come. h F-„ ij. ' [ took the course pointed 
out at the tinned t\ t 14. 1 A pleading word from my 
teacher helped me.' Imitation and social pressure are 
frequently so intense that the sudivcduaiily of the 
subject is entirely lost. M., — . L it seems to me now 
hypnosis, 1 ]', 16, ‘The sermon moved me; they 
sang. ISelbrc I realised what had happened, I was 
tmeelirig at the lallaT rail. I ntever kntiw what was ssaldi 
to me." In such cases, there is one of two results; 
either Lite ti : r 3 position. is iko-plnd as ll:n right one, 
or the person rebels when partial independence is gained. 
TI.l: airino: ..:l: included Lu I : i -. study, T;::. ;.. ■.,■•:■:■ h 
which the person appeared entirely to lose his or her 
individuality, and immediately in i-aci gainst a 
forced conformity, demand consideration by thenn- 
Pa-lveSj and are treated in .1 separate chapter. M., 50 
1 It wits the buoyancy of the almcsphire that made me 
go forward; 1 had nothing to do with it I could have 
done tint ssaine tlhtig every wetk without any change 
in my character. 1, 

T. Tie ii 'dative Pmufitteva! pf the Dijftrctti Methvt 
ami Forces . — Table VI. shows the relative prominence 

of the mot iyikk .and turit::! illiLJiS rated nIkjvl', deter- 
mined by the frequency with which each was named by 
tit* subjects. The evittualiuii was rnidp in thn.:o w^ys~- 
(fl) Taking only the motives mentioned els the- most 
prominent ones ; [jS-J trying to form an estimate of the 
value of a' I the motives wherever mentioned, by dupli- 
cating those apparently very prominent ; { "f ) simply 
counting the frequency of all the motives mentioned. 
The first method made the self-regarding molives about 
One^third more prominent than the other two ways, and 
subtracted feom the moral iduat das*. Tho Last two 
methods gave nearly the same results. 'Table VI. is the 
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result of the third method. Fur the purpose of Com- 
paring the columns among themselves, the percentages 

are sri reduced that rucIi column toots ftp lOQ; (hut is, 

they show the relative and not the absolute prominence 
r>f I III- motives and forces, For example, aiming thi« 
mates, fears as motives In conversion ate mentioned twice 
as hiEWh Jf other self* regarding motives, 
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There are a few points in the table which deserve 
a Lien thin. The altruistic motives and the response to a 
moral ideal form a group ■which may he catted dis- 
tinctively moral motives. The sum is about She same 
as that of all the self-regarding motives tahen together. 
Conviction for sin is about as prominent as response to 
a moral ideal. Although the motives present before 
conversion perhaps show nothing as to Lhe nature of 
the finished spiritual product, it is significant that at 
this time persona are not only driven hy egoistic; 
and instinctive feelings, but ace drawn by ideal con- 
siderations. 
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5 s I II we sheulcf nOliu: how- much ramc important .nu 
those forces which seem to be racial and instinctive than 
(lie otiMtr.s. In tin' tirst p| hlC'c j neapon.se to i caohiEi j; and 
altruistic uso-tEves aie the least prominent of a',l f while 
fuar of (Ifftth jiik: IkiIj, CEimicticin for shl, iillitatiftll and 
soaat pressure tire the most frequent, tears arc a large 
factor. [ (.'f 111 ilvi.m hi nearly absent, Fears appear 

to be present about fifteen times as often as hope 
Onljr 5 [«t cent, aiu altruistic motives ; and ifVc select 
from (hese the ones who mention lore nf God or Christ 
as leading them to a higher Life, we End only z per cent 
This is significant rri new of the fast (hat love of God 
is a point of groat emphasis in Christian ethics. It is tvf 
iriten.st to com [/arc fear of heSI and conviction for sin, 
which arc prominent, with hope of heaven and love of 
Christ and God, whirl! Sn! shoost absent. These four 
are all central in Christian theology, and might he 
supposed: tr> be about aqua! as religious incentive*. If 
we combine this with the fact Luat response to teaching 
i* pro sen La only io per cent of oil the forces, and (hut, 
ol the objective force-,:, imitation and social pressure 
are Largest, vi c begin to see wAal u smalt pari rational 
wnsuit'ratwm fiay t*t •rwwTvrriw* ax d'wiparfti t nit ft itt- 
si&tsfive. Subjective forces are about ore and one* half 
times more fre<|(itmt than external fEtroe*, 

2. Comjkirisen of Sinks and Fs tun its . — Fear nf death 
and hell i.s about equally presEjrit a ninny male* and 
females. Tire altruistic motives are greater among 
female^. The other thme .-.u IjjuL Li vu forces — nthersclf- 
rc-gH-rding motives-, response to a moral ideal, and con- 
victim! fur sin — are ninn; prflniirient among males, while 
(lie three groups of objective forces predominate amung 
Tem ales. The- irlfimirtCe stems t* txi (hat waits art 
(nntrpllrd mare /rent -ivishu, white Sits ftiualts are soh- 
tfviitd tiiiirf frstti tvitfnmt. 

t. Ths fisviviil Cases Compared u'itk the Others^ — It 
is of value to compare fh« fore-os x% Iiic:li Isnd to con. 
version among pinions who are influenced by the mon? 
vigorous method a of revivals, and ih&se who are con- 
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sorted while ulone or its the i|uiut«r surroundings 1 1 T fi 
regular church service, This is shown in Table Vll, 
There were no iiH-rli 1 1 uiihI diflferenc*;** bfctvreetl Hteh =md 
wluc'ilii in t2tc l'iCiv classification of sufficient importance 
to warrant beeping the sexes sepa-nate, 
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In comparing 1 the two classes, we notice Hint imitation 
acid social pressure are, as cmio would aiitkipatc h greater 
in the revival cases. Response to teaching and ful- 
lowing out a rainTui] idc;d F on the contrary, are greater 
among tiie others. It would, seem., pernor] ucntly, that 
emotional pressure asserted at the expense of ration a! 
insight, it is an unexpected coincidence that the sense 
of sin is greater in the non- revival case\ This is 
especially noteworthy when we consUlc that revival 
methods emphasise She fact os' sin and the means of 
escape from it. Onu element rrt the explanation pro- 
bably lies in thin, that revivals, by she :;1imislus of 
she tiUttaHk, carry persons over the tendency to intro- 
spection, which icsuLcs in the sense of u n iv^rt hlmoss. 
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The other fact which underlies the phenomenon must 
lx: th:>t there is :i strong I : r l b in human lLllt fur such 
feelings. In this connection it should he nuticud that 
fuari arc about as common in tho non -revival grenp as 
in the other.. "Shis is evidence that the ■charge rffteji 
■runic against revival*, that iTll y iLii up Uaululy the 
lower religious Incentives, such as fcar and the sense of 
sdiij la mot entirely Just They do not so much awaken 
these highly emotional stairs as appeal in ri(w ii/rtincff 
already al t&ar& in iw{isa‘aunnrn t and which would 
probably show tliemKilvcS *f>0ft(di1*(Hlsly a year ur 
two later. 

The average ago wac worked fltit at whkh each of 
the groups oT mertivea occurs as a decisive factor in con- 
version, The result wax that the same ihiiIiits culmin- 
ate earlier in the revival cases than in the others, 
homclimvK hy a.-, irmdi as two vi/urs. Tor example, lla: 
average oi' the revival con vers ion 5 in which the sense of 
sin wan 1 iinci l I'.i.nui I ax a motive is 14.] years, as against 
I S in the non-revival group. That is, t be effect of revivals 
is to hasten .somewhat the working of specific motives. 

4. The Variation vf Afotiivj with Age- -There 
seems to be a normal age when the different motives 
S'houlci assert themselves, Tim cal luI atitjn of thnjLgL.-x 
of conversions in which the various motives occur shows 
that the motives tend to arrange themselves in a serial 
order according to age. The scries, from the earliest to 
the Latest, is the fallowing s — imitation, social presiuro, 
conviction for sin, fear of death and hell, response to 
teaching, fallowing out a moral ideal and altruistic 
motives, In this series those forces which were desig- 
nated above as racial and instmctivo como a» a rule 
nailnsr. 

The wav in which these sets of motives vary with 
age- Is shown in a different way in figure 4. in which 1 he 
various subjective iniluuuces at work at the Lime of cun. 
version arc plotted to show their frequency for different 
years Curves Li, IE and E am mado an Lite basis of tlu 
ratio in hundredths between ihe number of times each 
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motiie was said Lo be peseiit, arts] di; number l»T e in- 
vasions for cnrh year, Before to and after 3 $ th; car.:i 
are scattering, and tbe curves ton Irregular Li b. - : of 
value. The curve:; throughout are based on toe few 
eases to be interpreted in their finer irregularitica. They 
can bu relied on wily as showing general tendencies, 




I T- :j I, |J. U- jh U «■ ir Lf !■ 

Ml 

Fl'-VJtE | Hfto&iHgtktfrtfitt’rryefmTiouiMifiivfsfwditfinml 

_V-'UV, 

In earlier years, as shown in die figure, the self mcaril- 
irijr unlives, of which a large part are fears, are by far in 
tbc predominance. They gradually decrease. Curve L, 
for altruistic and moral -ideal motives, exactly contradicts 
G. It represents die dawn of the mural cunseietisness. 
A Tier 15, moral and other-regard inp incentives are pre- 
sent in almost every casse The sense of sin r curve H, 
Enciease? up to the early years of adolescence, then 
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gradually decreases It may be connected with the 
rapid nervous thafl£tt of early adolescence, suit! the 
corresponding arousal of new, Large, confused, organic 
impressions, the mental unrest ar.rl uncertainty, the 
undefined and unclariiicd ideas that come at this period 
when fresh life is. making itself fel t, 

The men did not make so fait a record of motives 
as the women, They wore aLse fewer. The (Mrv^s for 
males were consequently too vacillating to be of value. 
The curve for moral motives wart very .sEtn ilar to tlmt 
in the figure, but it was clear that the self-regarding 
motives did not decrease in Lite ease of females, 

If we were to judge the nature of conversion by the 
forces which lead to it, we should say that conversions 
during later adolescence represent a different kind of 
csjjeriertce from tliese in the earlier years. 




CHAPTER V 



fJt E'EC lJEM r.:f.'5 PRECEDING CONVERSION 

I. S&ttie fstr.'triii Co/siideralierft , — Just bclotc the 
Apparent break in the continuity of lifer called the 
change oi heart, there Lt tonally a mental slate known 
aj? 'conviction, 1 nr the 1 sense oF sin. 1 It is designated in 
various ways by the respondents, such as the feeling of 
Imperfection, [n completeness, undonctiess, tinwortliincss, 
and the like. There me many shades of experience in 
Ibis prc-cun vurclon state. An attempt at a classification 
of them gave these not wry distinct groups : — Conviction 
for sin prnjxsr ; sirttggie after the new life: ; prayer,, call- 
ing on God; sense of eUangemen t from God ; doubts 
and questionings ; tendency to resist conviction ; depres- 
sion and sadness ; restlessness, anstJely and UrtMiialnty ; 
helplessness *nrl humility; earnestness and seriousness; 
and the various bodily affections. The result of an 
analysis rjf these dipTcrent shades- of experience coincides 
with the common, designation of lh.Es p ja-ennv^lon stale 
in making the ceutrs/l fad in ; { all t he sense if sin, 'white 
the ft he*' Otil ate lurH-uS ttSAnifcxtali^IeS of this, tie 

determined, by Fires in lemfwrament, and. set end, 

fy whether the ideal life at the sinful life is ti-.-id « «sw- 
seieststtrst. In imJcr to make this point dear, wc shall 
begin at the end in picturing this stage in con version, 
After the ficts, vi ne analysed and grouped, it appeared 
that Shine such relation existed among them as is ilnk-n 
in Table VIII, Although there may have been a slight 
Straining to make OjIC or Lwn-of the groups lit the: sehi:mc, 
they show in general what is true, and the whole diagram 

5* 
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la approximately correct. If wtr 3 t in mind 31 1 the 
beginning, it will facilitate the discussion which follows. 
The eases arrange them selves pretty nafornlly in two 
series, In the firwt jJace, they form a series as deLm- 
miaed by temperament. There are thr»« it On* end of 
tlie line who are thrown, back on them selves, and who 
remain hcSpkss, dcprcsNerl And cKtrangnd. fn»a Gwl, As 
the other extreme arc those who reach out in the direc- 
tion of the new Life, who H-h-ivc toward it, and pray 
toward it, or, if the forces which awAknn the impulse 
teivHnJ 1 lie in'ghur life have dawned unawares ami in 
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spite of themselves, they wilfully oppose th^ new in- 
fluences. Between these two extremes ate those who 
arc eminently con.sdeus of sin, but remnm poised in a 
state of rtisttessness and anxiety, or who vacillate between 
activity and passivity. This, temperamental series that 
is h merges aLI ihc way from persons, n=s the one hand, 
who are passive, (0 those, cm the other, who arc active 

antljjLKjJlivLi 

The other sisnes is rSekrmmed by that clement of 
the change of life which is present hi consciousness. In 
ccm version there Always appear to be two things either 
cleariy present cr implicLtj viz:., the old life And Lbc new. 
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Sometimes osle is uppermost in consciousness sometimes 
ihe oltiti 1 , Sometimes neither is cscpLi c it, but both seem 
tr> be nt work simultaneously, though uneonEdcusly to 
Lhfr subject. Held to thrCuv the lift into ilihtiiSi and triresd. 
At one- extreme in this senes are the groups in the 
lowest Line of Itic- scheme above. There la the sens* of 
sin itself: there is the sense of extreme un worthiness, 
which brings depression ami smliiossf or if the new life 
has come un n, wares, there as still a clinging to the old 
MTe, and a. tendency to resist the new. In the top line 
are the groups at Else other extreme, in which the new 
life stands out more or less clearly In conscious ness. 
My these pensdns the ideal life is pictured either in 
abstract terms, mid there is a striving towards Et, os else 
as Grid, an ideal which is afur oft, arc 5 ho 

enniused organic states known as helplessness and rest- 
lessness, or as mere undirected nervous lerfsiuri described 
as eatnesLness and seriousness. 

2. Tkf Dfflfr&st <ff PwCtinveF&n E^piriemts. 

By way of arriving nt an accurate conception of the 
prc-cort version kS ;L t-.: K w(j shill 1*1 (he ca*e& speak for 
themselves which represent the various types. 

That which rnuy tx; called the distinctive typo, she 
sense of sin, is not different in kind from what we have 
a I rent) y swsn doKcriljud as, a juolivo to eon-vcrsaon, F., ta. 

’ I was very wicked. My heart was black, 1 M\ f 17. " i 
experienced nothing but a great and unaccountable 
wretchedness' Suon states are often of long duration, 
and persist without any reason one cn.11 aneertaEn In the 
person's life or conduct. I 1 '.. a^, ‘J attended church ail 
through my childhood. 1 had no particularly evil ways. 
There always seemed to be a drawing of the spirit, . , . 

[ niKiiwijd alvr'^ys Ui Sj£ Lnldtr cyiiviCtiori. Ff*Aritlg £>f 

sermons, religious conversation, anything of that kind, 
would give rn* a wr-su of Kyim:thivg E had nut, As l had 
joined church at S years, of course I passed for a Chris- 
tian, and soi net lines look part in meetings from a sense 
of duty- iJctwccn these times of conviction the im- 
pnt^tion would wear off, only to be revived it (he lust 
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Opportunity. Many times 1 sought to be saved, but 
without FiidiJig relief.’ There an: m:my his tanner; of this 
jtfnrt. In the persistence of such experiences, without an 
apparent c*u.«, Wt perhaps the condition underlying 
the doctrine of 'original pin,' 

These enperiences shade olT inio (ttprissfort And .\<iA- 
rttis, rn which both the p-iiw atul negative elements arc 
Slew, F. r ]j. ‘The thought of my condition was 
terrible,' In, I < 3 . ‘For night? and day& my mind was 
troubled.' M., 16. ' For three months it seemed as if 
Gtfd’s S] icc-i L I ■: jit withdrawn front utC, There seemed to 
be a desolation of scat, tear took hold of me. I-or a 
w^ek I was on thu border of despair,' 

Slightly relieved from the pain element, but still 
negative, are st-If-diit™ st atiA If, 23, 1 1 

was discouraged, and felt it was of no use to try.' tn, i8. 
■1 had suffered for year*, wanting to be a Christian, and 
not knowing how/ ]■'., 16 ' E had art awful leering of 
hcLplcssncssf 

The co-nseEollSniC)«? of Got! often ^tar.ils tyver fine, nod 
brings condemnation, and a sense oT estrangtmeui. M., 
1.9, 1 Gating pun.-vividy at tluf iiLiearn which ran through 
my father's farm, 1 felt that it was more in harmony 
with Cmd th;L"i ],' M., 15 4 A sactsa of sinfuln^sa and 

estrangement from God grew on me daily.' M., td. 
4 felt that God despised rue.' M., 16 . ' I felt a iaelt of 
hunnony with the Divine Hcing, and tv sente of continu- 
ally offending Him.' There ls often a feeling of separa- 
tion from friends. This is doubtless of the samo sort, 
and growa cntLof the individual's feeling of detachment 
from the whole, 

Between the extremes Is an indefinable sense of 
imperfection, a wanting si him "thing and nut fcnftwing 
wlLat, which gives rise to 1 lie feelings of ruslhsjfu'ji asti 
anrifty. M., 12. 1 Everything went wrong with mu, It 
nee 1 I like -ti 1 ■■ , 1 1 ■,- ,,! | the thvu ' M , it. I :i - c ■■n 
scanty worrying,’ I 7 ., 14. 1 s thought something tviriblu 
was ge.iag to happen.' i‘, ? j. d l felt wronjj, mentally 
and morally-' T, 1?, 'I couIlL ant beep my tfllutl HI 

6 
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anything.' F, 12. r I couldn't work.' M.„ iij. ■ 1 felt u 
wantj 4111 UuFV'-il, 41.11 yelling vyld llit wijtIiI louIiJ newer 

fill/ 

The fi'Li iL:rjl cl SJS ftf ?r;t'r^ fojiiaft ejs^ira-n£cj t iviLh- 
out keeping tko groups separate, arc illustrated in the 
Mowing: — M., ]0. 1 Hefore eon version my mind was in 
,t alafe rtf great anxiety, The Flesh I y mind ■was ad 
aflame, and my guilt was hideous to me. Bccuih E 
L l: 1 1 1 MLe ■- 1 1 to church I felt myself a hy[>rtcrite- I prayed 
and studied continually to attain a state of assurance.' 
F., iS. '[ grew ao d LiLrossed ) cried to God for mercy 
iihd forgsvijneiM, 1 F-, — . 1 E felt ? weight of sin, I prayed 
not to lie untiE 1 became better/ F., 15. " i fought and 
Stiugylrtd art prayer to get (lit; feeling tlnst Ontt wjls with 
me,' In the fardenty to rt-iht fmvkthfii one sees re- 
flected something of the nature of eonversinti , and the 
ex [flnnnticm nf Knmc of the phenomena following it 
M., 15. (Carefully trained, fell into bad associations, and 
came under tliL 1 r'l lluCn ul :,f rei'ival.) ’ I rc dKted 515 long 
as ]iniis[idc by Finding fault with the church and its 
member?, saying i didn't believe ■: Fil: Hi hie, or that there 
wiis a hdt, 1 wtH afraid to go to church or to bed.’ 
hi., 15, L 1 strictly av-'iJed any conveisation tending in 
any way toward mural cm religious topics- Conviction 
hcranu? torture, yet 1 could not yield/ M., ]?_ J There 
was a soul of inward tendency to rflsi-il, which did not 
ahrtw idwIF outwardly,' 1 J "., id, 'I stayed away from 
revivals and prayct meetings for fear of givhig way to 
ray eonyHctforts/ F-, If. I tried in every way to escape 
ft friend interested in me, and the minister, In prayer* 
meeting I would hold on to the seat by main lorcc to 
keep from rising for prayer/ F., j& ' \ often fotight 
against crying, the lmiivn:! inn was so strong/ F., 17 . C J 
would tell myself, IC You ought ta join church then 1 
wrtuLfl say, " No, vyjci can't he good enough, 1 ” F,, 1 B, 

' L dreaded to go forward.' F. p iS. r l tried to throw oJT 
the foe ling by saying all cnr^ of reckless thin £4 about 
find and religiori/ In this class of experiences wc 
doubtless, an illustration of IIlo lar^u foeLor In arnwriion 
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which 5s carried out beneath the surface. Arid which we 
-■I i.j I i notice more fully later un. 

The pfrartonvcrsion stales are not infrequently de- 
scribed lit phy-sit&l, term* : — 4 1 couldn't 1 1 would lie 

awake at nig iit,' ‘ I was excited.' M. s ' 1 felt I wA* 
catty i up the world on mv shoulders.' M_, ig. "tlkcn, 
very rjften,, I cried inysulf Lo .slueyi.' M-, IO, L H yin 114 
would sound in my mind as if snap.' rC. T had 
visdona of Christ, saying to mo, •' Come to Me, My 
ctii Id I " " M„ I", 'Just before conversion I was walk" 
jtip aLonp a pathway, thinking of religious matters, when 
suddenly the word H-c-id wAi =f>ol letl out five yards 
ahead of me.' 

The Ireqiusiey with which the various kinds of 
affections show themselves is given in Table IX. The 
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in their absolute magnitude. Many of the records were 
net complete, dw the numbers might all be greater. 
Looking at the last column or the table, we see that 
depression and sAdire-ss is by- fur the rrtwst Wtttrtion 
experience. Next in frequency, and about equal in 
prominence, ate reatlevsness, calling chi God, Mid tend- 
ency to resist conviction, Helplessness is singularly 
■iiruil!, cnitKidef jhg Lts c!o*C L-:n ship wifh. depression, 
which is large. The reason may be found, in the close 
r: ■ i : h i f ■ i : i : l i i j i of the two, a nd the fart that the experiences 
happened to be described more oJtcn, in terms of de- 
prMaJoti, which involves the fed big side of thee xperience. 
Relatively small are earncsfnesE, desire for 3 better Itfe,, 
doubts and the feeling of estrangement from God,, It 
will be noticed that the larger percentages go, as a rule, 
with the groups toward tho bottom of Table VI I L, and 
the smaller ones toward the top. That Is, in Lbe enperi- 
enccs. preceding conversion, the consciousness of sin Is 
much mure licirri I rsn e tlum that uf the life Unwin! which 
orre i,i tending, This coincides with what we saw in the 
last chapter, that rWet-uw/ifl j.t j: frt.rrxs <>f ftri&gifrrg 
away from sin, rattier ffhin vf rtriviujf toward rsgMwiis- 
fifrj. f. Most nf it, ns far a:; rnsj picture of conversion at 
the present point shows, is worked out in the sphere of 

ij!!:.l'.::Mh.!il feeling, Arid ;l relatively MinAtt patt COAACS AS 

mentally illuminated aspi ration. As we saw while study- 
ing the motive^ It seems to be a step In growth which 
calls into activity the deeper instincts. The evidence in 
the present iHseussjoin is in 1 h& fact that the feelings, 
which arc the primal elements in consciousness, function 
so strongly. In the tendency to resist conviction we 
See, also, an indication that the new life ls forcing its 
way even against the pt-rson’* will. 

If wr I urn now to the hod Ely affections, our evidence 
grows yet stronger. Conversion is a process which 
oicrcisfis- the whole nature, and frequently rirsturEis the 
equilibrium of the physical organism, First and most 
often to be disturbed arc sleep and appetite, the most 
primal organic functions, In the affections of sense. 
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likewise; Lt la ^I^nitieant that touch, the mother-sense, ls 
most affected, Accordingly , we may conclude (hat 
routers ton j.v ,t pnr^ss fft spiii'fk tf:,'. deeper tastwetivt life 
WfiS! jfrVHfiiy fttrliiiifiii. 

3. A Ciiripiirifim nf thf Six* s -, — In Ihe fi.l'i.t two 
columns of Table IX, is seen a comparison in tho rough 
of mental and bodily ailcLlions of remains and males; 
Tlrt percentages in the culumrt fur famalss wm-e all 
slightly smaller than in that for males: consequently, 
1h::y were ill I tnodified by fcmth a ratio as Would inaJifi 
make them comparable with the males, This jireserves; 
r jf course, thtiir njliLti™ niagnltude among Lhcmselvea 
In three oF the groups — the sense of sin, estrangement 
from God, ami desire for a better Life — the numbers 
happen to be the same; in the pHier* there is a pretty 
distinct difference. Among the females these types of 
experience arc more common which more distinctly 
belong to the feelings^ viz., depression and Badness, 
restlessness and arixwiy, and earnesiuesa and seiEous- 
nesa bet o(T against these are the doubls and quest inn- 
ings, In which intellection plays a more prominent part, 
and which arc iar more common among the males, 
Again, hdplgssncs* and humility are more frequent with 
females, while prayer and tendency to resist conviction 
Lhu malts. En other words, llic 
seems to be greater am Mg males, 
white females are more liable to remain in helplessness 
a itd uncertainty. The differences seem to indicate that 
feeling plays a larger pen-! in the reltgiatts life of females, 
■ttfhile males an ! (PHtFwlflf V.'cr'i’ fly iniellrelson 1 iml vvlihen. 
The females drift toward the lower left-hand corner of 
the diagram in Tabic VII T,, and ll ii: irj;t!f.s |OwarJ Uiu 
upper aad right- hood sides. It is true that desire for 
a better liliila equally prominent 1 ri the two soires ; but 
the characteristic clement in this group is aspiration, 
which is as much a feeling as ;l volition, t ins apparent 
ditfbrcnre ls borne out by the fact that the average 
duration of convict km is more ihim twic* as long mining 
males. We saw in the last chapter that the subjective 
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farces leading to conversion eitc greater in mate*, while 
imitation and social pressure aro greater in females. 
Among the respondents there arc sire tiftan'i as many 
females as males who experience conversion in the 
regul&r church service ot prayer-meeting. On the other 
hand, there are twice as many males as females who arc 
con ver teei at home, and generally alone, Females am 
oVariy niOTe impressionable, are more ready to accept 
the help of the external institutional system in walking 
out their Lira problems,, and respond more quickly and 
intuitively to th e feelings width are amused. In begin- 
ning fhe new life the male is more self-dependent, works 
his way mom by his own insight, is suspended Longer 
between the old life and the new, and nehuL mme 
strenuously if he finds tlio demands of the social or 
moral order outside conflicting wilh Ins Own wi II. 

In this, -section we have thrown both the revival and 
non-revival rapes together. We shall see En a mono 
pronounced way the difference hot ween ihe sexes when, 
in the following swtiofh w* consider these two classes 
.svpoialely. 

4. A Cwnptiriia a of thi Ritnvi\l Casfi and the 
Oifters. — A study o i the difkcfiiW in. the pre-ccm- 
yertktl phehcriiutna which accompany revival experi- 
ences, as compared with thew eynvervioiifl which occur 
undue inore quiet surroundings, throws a little light on 
the nature of conversion, and uLso makes clear iomt of 
the aspects ef human nature which underlie and con- 
dition the things that appear. The n^iaits of the com- 
parison are summed up in Table X. The d'Perencos 
hetween tht; sexes an; -SO marked that it is necessary to 
keep them separate in the table, The per cents, indicate 
the aetuaS fra d Jo pi of tath class considered who mcn- 
Ikmed any particular type of experience! 

We sec im the first place that the characteristic feel- 
ings Involved, vrt, tbe sense of sin and depression and 
sadness, are present in all the classes. The sense of sin 
:s mote pronounced among flic ntHi-rcvival males than 
among those converted at revival. The fact that such 
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fed fugs are present fn the diverse surrounding tends 
to show that die of iin and depression of feeling 
are f?t rt ihs tsi. , n w T>i t Jssitisrs in. conversion if not in religions 
experience in general. 
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Tn respect, however, h> many nf those typc-i of experi- 
ence which wc have found to depend on temperament 
mid i Lie pieitetiee in con^d iiii-.nef^ uf ciihtir ihe idea] ur 
sinful life, there ^re mnrrieJ d ificie nccs between the 
revival and non-revival C*sflS, Let US not foe first (lie 
two classes of males, and leave out of consideration for 
tin: present the females. In I lie fir I place, the number 
or affections tjiven in Ihc description of the experiences 
is much greater among the revival civses, The bediiy 
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affections belong almost cnlSfely in (Ms class. Thesp 
facts atenfi to show that the revival conversions among 
ihe males are far more tnlenw: £Kp£Fkfle?4 Ilian the 
nort-:Cvivai, The revival converts feel more intensely 
the sense oF estr.iLigciricnE from Gnd, asid .ire mors 
restless and anxious; they carry their anxiety into the 
night, 1 1 kj it lTrirtlLalcft in tumv; of stnst-^xperience. 
Another set or differences sec its to show that males 
naluTiiily i !_:li I-: ■ ,-u I llndr rwn cir.ir^u ; d it:-; Olid Cues- 
Ironings, which belong almost entirely to this sex, arc 
again almost exclusively present in the non- revival 
cases; when left alone we notice also that males on* 
more Earnest and aerions. have a greater feeling of help, 
lessness in the struggk, and have the ideal life more in 
consciousness, as shown by the larger per cent, in the 
dfc$Epe for a belter life, Intermediate helA-oan these two 
sets of facts is the much greater tendency of the revival 
converts to resist ccuLvictioo. The differences an the 
revival and non -revival males show that /4* mutes tvhen 
nut nf revival insist mart upon seeing their way ehariy 
feivyrd the mru lift, that they are mart ti-djui irt titf 
stress <f a revival, atid that the revival citnvetsioa is & 
far ntire its Una ij'f'crUiUc. 

Now, if we consider the two classes of females, we fi nd 
lliem contradicting nearly every thing wl. found true for 
the males- The column of affections foots tip loss i:l 
revival cases Instead of more; the bodily affections ore 

fewer; theTft is loss rpstksssness and anxiety (hart in 

the conversions which occur in the quiet , the sense of 
estE-.ingcrnerit from God in not so prominent, Tn aSirirt, 
the revivai eettversivas far femata art far less intense than 

thi ttea-j-cs'iiiti, As v,a -lujiild ex pout, ihijry Ls agree.. 

immt in the two sexes in that doubts and questionings, 
earnestness and MriinrSiKiSSj ;nld she desire fur (t better 
life are more prominent in the non-revival eases. The 
effect oF the Emotionalism of a revival seems to be, as 
we saw In ffie last chapter, to bEur the- clearness of 
spiritual perception, liu.1 with femaliiK thert is (lie con- 
tradiction ag.iiq that resistance to conviction is much 
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less art lliu revival cases titan fil the non revival. The 
women seem to accept (Jtc help oi external influences 
rattier than to rebel against lh«m, When left alone,, 
conversion la for the feitinlc a more serious, if not a 
mere genuine experience- One ajiparent reason why 
the stress is greater with the women who are nut influ- 
enced directly t>y r^vivLilfi is that lErLy are not able alone 
E-o work through their difficulties, and modesty Arid 
reserve keep thciit from making their l! i iTicul ticrii known. 
F„ it. 't Kg An to think deeply cm religion* subject*, 
3 longed for some one to talk with about them.' F.„ rO, 

1 9 began think Eng and thinking by myself.' F-, !.>, 1 I 
uaed to tic awake and cry over my sins.’ It is clear 
(hat one fact underlying tlic differences hi re^ivaL and 
uort-revivo] conversions among females ii t/urt ff mates 
(ire msrt. rercrevr^ and task an ad;rsr Ufitptftim&tl fa tatty 
than fJtrvutA (hi j (ms and slraia of taHvktwn. 

j, JjIiit ,\\z(M tc id (he Sen jc of .S rk— We have already 
liati many evidences tiiat the sense of s'n (using the 
1 l' r i rj hn>i.i:!y L > include: depression, helplessness, and 
the like) has temperamental condition* as its (sack- 
ground. For the purpose oF seeing farther into its 

EiAtUTC, tke female and male ecsr: were grouped .SO AS 
to show how far ft is the result of bad moral training 
ami actual wayward ness,. Only kul- 1) were u^d as 
showed in a rather pronounced way the presence or 
ii'..i: of this f-:;i:si! of .',: 1 1 and i;f previous ImmOrahLy. 
When conversion has been preceded by waywardness, 
the sense oT sin is marly always present- In such 
instances it i& absent in tlic males in only one-Tenlh of 
the cjsfts, :n ii i tyiui even sen alter fraction in females. 
That is, as \rc should expect, the sense of sin follows 
ualuratLy in the wih of evil. 

lEut the question comcs^ Does such a Feeling arise when 
person- have led an unrigEt life ? Among; iLo males, when 
5 he previous life is described as Fairly upright, the sense of 
sin is prtsent and Absent In about the same number of 
fn stances. Among tiie females the feeling of gnilt is even 
more independent of conduct- Of the cases described 
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as- ca good training and -of mural and even religious 
observance, mine lhnn two-thirds give evidence in a 
pronounced way of the sense yf suit, This is a typical 
En-itance: F., ii. 1 [ was brought up in very pious 

Methodist surround i ngs. T had not hx-'Crt fed into evil 
nays; 1 w tLb considered an unusually good child ■ but 
my sen?? of guilt biifimf Gild wtis vfiiy deep, 1 bad n 
deep con v L ciLuli of sin from my earnest recollection. 
The realisation nT the hAtefaLne^K uT ain wij stronger 
than the fear or the consequences,' 

Pacts seem roshow that although the -Senst of 
sin comes naturally as the sequence of bad habits and 
conseEnus evil, it is not occasioned wholly by them, and 
perhaps has other rau.se.c its greater prominence 
among females of good moral training maybe traceable 
in part directly to imperfect physical conditions. 
Hysteria and other nervous and circulatory disorders 
arr more common among adolescent females than males/ 
and far mere common during adolescence than later. 
Many of ihe syjnpLomS of tJLCSO d isaaisSS are tile Kami; nR 
those shown, before con vcrsdori: There am evidences, 
too, that the extreme dejection, seif, distrust, sirif,mn. 
demnatioa and the like, hi male*, am traceable, in part, 
to physiological causes. About one-third of the mides 
gave sexual temptations as among those of yniith.aud 
nearly always it was said to be the chief temptation, 
In nearly all these irusbmcirs the pSLenomena during 
conviction are remarkably similar In' those which follow 
the sexual evil. Thes* an: typical: M., 12. 'Every- 
thing seemed dead. 1 M,. iy, 1 llefore conversion 1 had 
fmt a .single happy Llay, because rd dread of the fulunj,' 
M., Ij, a I had fear of beir-g lost; was pensive and 
worried ; wan greatly depressed, and could not sleep,' 
E8. ' I was troubled with fears, was thoroughly con- 
victed of sin, filled with remorse, and ashamed of my 
Condi lion. J was uneasy, arid for days longed for Gcd's 
forgiveness,' In 30 per cent. oT the eases, remorse, 
fear of death, depression and the like entered pro- 
1 £/. W, IL UCWSAr, i'iitdiftaf iii tfirmtu Vul, II,, f - 9Sj, 
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niTncntsy among the conviction Plates. A few gave 
escape from sin among the motives for otmveniotL We 
may safely say that we have fa look far the cause wntfcr- 
lyn J_f the seme tf jiff, (!■ 1 /Vrr.r, /.ir fertflin t£infzreif>ttnt<jl 
and organic ton'd it fans, and mt fa emsitfer it simply &i 
a spirtUffil fiiet, 

J’fof. Geo. A. Coe s of Northwestern University;, 
has taken up specifically the question of the relation 
between temperament and the nature of religious ex. 
periiemce, He has. happily,, reduced the matter to a 
high degree of certainty, anil in so doing has made -l 

E ermanent contribution to the psychology of religion. 

[e has kindly allowed me to quote front his manuscript, 
which has not vet been published. 

[n a study of 74 persona, 50 males and 24 femnies, 
he has investigated the conditions of temperament which 
determine tins degree of abruptness of religious changes. 
What is the mental mechanism In which the methods 
used in bringing ahinit religious transformations appeal, 
and why does Et fail of its results, in many o:lhi-t in v. h i^■l 1 
the conditions give hope of success ? 

'In order to secure tUifmito grounds Tor an hypothesis 
on this point, the persons under examination were 
divided into two groups, those; who had experienced a 
marked transform atioo, and those who had not. ... En 
the second place. ft ctCSs division was made cm the basis 
of pre-disposition of the mind towards such experiences, 
Let ua caH this bisds " expedition r,f ti^ansformaticm.” . . . 
Combining theic two modes of division, we secure two 
po&ltive classes fiir minute study — those who expected a 
transformation and experienced one, and those who 
expected but Giled to experience- In the working oat 
of this scheme, a third division was found necessity {a 
order to tabu I ate the Cases m whii.li these ovcrEap. 

‘The mode of procedure now consisted, first, nf 
judging whether senxiliiljly, inlelleet nr will was, the 
must prominent faculty ; next, of finding ihe second in 
prominence' then of estimating the place of each of 
the three faculties in respect to promptness and intensify. 
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For cadi subject, lel Ilia- end, there were three descriptive 
designations, as, far citsimple, prompt-inCensc intclEcd, 
prompt- weak sensibility, prompt-wea-h tvjl], and these 
three were arranged fa the oid er of prominence, . , „ 

H The data were secured by tEie following methods. 
Fhst, by inserting in the question list, a number of 
questions cooecrniitg Hire:* nitd h I i -. I i U l : ^ , laughter and 
weeping, anger and its effects, habits of introspection, 
moods, promptness- or ib opposite in decisions, and so 
r>n. . . , The second method was by observation of the 
general tone of the papers, , . . The third method was 
by objective observation and interview's, „ . . Further- 
more, in most cases, independent judgments were (turned 
hy different obviTvers, }md these judgments were finally 
checked off against one another, , . , 

"The temperamental clMJlficalton iff the jmCmbcre of 
the three- groups, concerning whom adequate information 
was obtainable, yields Lhe foLluwing results; — 
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'The most marked contrast in this table concerns the 
relation of the two main groups to Intellect and sen^l- 
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bi(Lty, Where expectation is salfafiod, there sensibility 
is distinctly predominant ; but where expectation is 
disappointed, (her? intellect is just AS distin-ctEy pre- 
dominant. to appreciate the strength of this conclusion, 
it will hp wrll to remind ourselves once mere of the 
mope of facts upon, which it is based. In only three 
ciL!iLis {fl (imup I. and rmc Civri in GtOtip I], il'J? Lt 
necessary to rely solely upon the subject's paper. A 
iceenctd interesting ilsuIL fa that iEmjkl: whoSC expectation 
is satisfied belong almost exclusively to the slow-intense 
Olid prompt weak varieties, the temperaments Approach- 
ing most nearly those traditionally known as the 
melancholic and sanguine, On the other hand, those 
whose expectation Is disappointed, belong more largely 
to the prompt-intense variety, or the choleric tymp^ra- 
ment, (hough tine distribution between the choleric, 
melancholic ai.d sanguine is fairly even, A^iiiii, 
crnnfjciHng the two main groups wilh respect to 
promptness and intensity, each by ir.--i.if, we find that, 
(m th? whole, Group H. exceeds Group i, in both 
promptness and intensity. Tinaky, some sLight con- 
firmation of the representative character of these results 
is found in the heterogeneity of the cases in Group 111.' 

An inquiry was next made inio the frequency among 
the subjects studied of mental and motor automatisms. 
Of ?:i persons examined there were 33, or jo ]ier cent, 
of them, who bad experienced some; kind of mental or 
motor automatisms. These consisted in stri kin g 
dreams, hallucinations, or motor automatisms such as 
uncontrollable Laughter, dapping of hands, and so forth, 
at the time of religious transformation. Of the 2 ? who 
had undergone such experienced, | j, t >r 73 per cent, of 
them, belong to Groups. I and III. above, oniy cret: 
belongs to Group [! 'The conclusion from this part 
of our study is that a tendency to automatic mental 
processes is; Lhe .--i'ilE mint friymirable for s triking religious 
transformations, 11 

Mr Coe next proceed cd to study the relative sug- 
gestibility of the three groups. In doing thfi Ire sub- 
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1 'ccted the persons studied to hypnotic sujjgcstion, and 
rept a constant I -auk-out Iot evidences in the subjects of 
spontaneous auto-suggestion. ' The problem then be- 
came whether external suggestion wav more prominent 
irt Group L and auto-suggestion in Gronp ll. . „ . 
What was Juuked for was evidence of spontaneity or 
originality rather than mere readiness of response or 
its upjuis^te . . But the behaviour under Suggestion 
was. decidedly different. Let us ea!L the U o types the 
passive and t lie spontaneous. Under the former belong 
chose who take no decided or original part in the cap 
puriment- Th-rir .response to -vneternaL K3i[JgLr.-iLjOil lliay 
not be very pronounced, but they initiate nothing after 
they have, begun, to yield, Under the spontaneous 
type belong, on the other hand, the few wh<i appear tu 
be non -suggestible and those who, while responding to 
suggest ion, take a more or less original part hy adding 
to the experiment or by waking them selves up. 

1 Comparing Group I-, IT. and EEL with rv--i[^^t to 
this point, wc find certain plain differentiations. To 
begin with, as might bn exiled, iieariy all the persons 
who have -experienced any of the mental or motor auto- 
matisms already described are " pass [yet" Thirteen 

such persons wore experimented upon, and oT these to 
eh ,uly belonged to th* passive type. , , H A few eases 
were not accessible for purposes of experiment- The 
cumbers experimented upon in the Lmo groups were 
respectively r 4 and 17 All the persons m Gnm]i II J- 
wizK experimented upon, The results ate as follows : — 
En general, the Sine between Groups I. and 11 , coincides 
with that between the passive and the spontaneous 
types, though apparent exceptions cxi-^l. and though 
the interpretation of the facts is not equally clear in nil 
cases. Or the U cases iri Group E. yjersons who cn> 
peeled a striking transformation and c.x|>ericnced it)s 
j 3 are or the pLssjvy type, Of the I J person v if! Group 
IE. (expectation disappointed), g clearly belong to lb*: 
spontaneous type, 1 is entirely passive, and 2 are open 
to soffte doubt, Of the 5 persons in Group 111 , (strife- 
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ing experience, yet disappointed} 2 are passive and 3 
spontaneous. 1 

These cqeicIclsuoeis in regard to the close connection 
between temperament art) (he Wtiir( of reli^iousm*- 
|MUienee will stand us in good stead as we proceed, in 
helping us CO Utldereland the causes that underlie certain 
varieties of religions experience, Ws racist be rcntinccd 
constantly, brnwever, that the whole process is a most 
Intricate and complex one, and that no part of it is 
explicable, perhaps, by a single cause. As we shall see 
later, we are to look On COnvOnsipn in pint from line 
psyrljic aide in the interplay of ideas. 
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TIIK MENTAL AND BODILY AFFECTIONS IUMED3ATELV 
ACCOMPANYING DOSV&ftSIOB 

Wli shall be spared a tabular presentation of the 
phenomena at the ctll1c;i,E jimstt m ronwrs'ui. Thow; 
immediately before the Eunjinjj-poLnt are the same, 
practically., as those dnrirr-r the cyrivietion period, blit 
deepened and intensified ; and those momentarily 
following the change are appanentEy (he niUft« in 
gjtlallty the pOst-ctmvers;on experiences which will 
be described later. Although more Intense than the 
experience^ leading nji m conversion,, and t hwe c) 1 1 rin g 
the succeeding period, they are, singularly, less fully 
:mrE accurately described. Many thing.-; situ happening, 
apparently, which, during the intenser emotion, evade 
critical analysis, even in the retrospect. We shall, 
accordingly, be concerned in this chapter with a 
description of some oF Jits bolder outlines of the 
process involved in the crisis itself, as shown in tire 
mental and bodily states. 

T- Tfti Intensity ef ikt Emotions — Although ! he c?f 
pcrienecs arc usually more intense than those we have 
already noticed, there are many exceptions to this mte. 
The cases would easily arrange themselves in a series 
from those art which there almost no fading acciim- 
paniment to those, at the other extreme, in which there 
is intense struggle, the height of pain and joy. and vivid 
experiences quite cut of the range of ordinary Life. In 
a few instances definite changes to be worked out 
quietly somehow In the- depths of ■one’s nature without 

7* 
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registering themselves in the emotions;,, an d they are pre- 
sented ready .marl e bO cm it;; nil i lL-; c'i L l'Ji 3 M. r I ti . * There 
was no emotion. It was a culm, acceptance of the power 

Cl r Christ tO saved M, ? II, 1 ]t vrai Simply A jump fur 

the better' F., 33. 1 1 was reared in sceptical surround- 
ings. 1 prided myself that I was rot deluded os others 
were, . . , E felt as I rase to declare lu/Kulif LLat a life of 
decisions was being givert lip in that one moment 1 
fully revised what it meant. Mine was just a decision 
made known to the world that I was going to try the 
Other side. I didn't expect any change, from my cool 
standpoint, sr» ^[Knuriccd :ni CxItJ Ji;'i | ; | i i hi :;y. ] t 

didn't seem supernatural, but about as unlikely In come 
out as it did as for miracles to ; *o so decidedly opposite 
ten the- natural, J 

The casts shade off rapidly', however, into (.host 
which arc wrought out with high emotion. M. f 19. 
' Yearning for a sense -of communion with Him, the 
mi7i*5 f dl Seek yu the J-Cird v. Idle he may Ik; !.,unrL'' came 
with thrilling power,' The incident is described as 1 
1 tumultuous emotional Incident.' A very few in^lancus 
press so close to Ehe emotional end of the scries that 
one wonders to what extent they are pathologicAl. 
M. ? 2$, 1 I fell Ort rUy fAdfe by a bench and tried to pray. 
Every time ] would call on God something like a lairt's 
hand would strangle me by choking, [ thought 1 
would surely die if I dad not get help. 1 made one 
final effort to calE on God for mci-cv if 1 did strangle 
AitrL diK, arid the last I remember at that time was fall- 
ing bank on the ground with that same unseen hand rm 
my throat. When I c«inc to myself there was a crowd 
around praising God. The very heavens seemed to 
open and pour dod-m rays yf light: and jjlciry. 1 Jt would 
nut he fair to estimate the average cases by either of 
1 tic extremes. 

When the feelings attending conversion collated 
and compared with those iluri:ig the conviction periud, 
they were found to be not only mom intense, but to be 
dcacrlbed more often in physical terms. There is evi- 
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(1<'eu;ij I h .Lt the whole nature i.-, in a 1 1 1: ;'l i Mite of tension, 
and that the senses are much mem; ac-itte. The atten- 
tion 1ft narrowed and fiK-cd. The exact appearance of 
objects, the presentation of tiniksu;il sights, the exact 
words spoken anti heard, the hymns s-usig, imaginary 
sounds and tin; tike are frequently recalled with great 
minuteness* One person remembers the exact appear 
a.ncc of a pane of glass on which his eyes were resting 
at (he time of conversion ■ another recalls in detail the 
look of her gaimcnls. Prayers rang in the cars of oac ; 
several heard voices of condemnation or assurance — 
sometimes It wns j,n 1 irmciir ynicq^ 1 again it w;lm 3 re=d 
voice. M., 26 . 'A voire said, " licheve in Me, for 3 am 
God." The voice emfte as if you were out there ftjmak- 
ing .' 1 The emotion is- oftencr in terms of fwliag than 
r-lght or hearing, aft of being bound to the scat, having a 
choking sensation ;n the throat, carrying a toad on the 
shoulders, and the like. 

3. A Cewfoirirptt pf ifa Sm-s rV Emptier!#} Experi- 
ertsei . — There is a difference between the sexes which 
deserves attention in regard to the vividness of thi; 
emotions. The mnLes- bear out what we found to be 
true during Lbe conviction period hi coni paring Liu: 
revival conversions with the others, in that at the tune 
of the crisis likewise those converted at revivals have 
the more highly-coloured and, apparently. momentarily 
deeper-going experience. The females*, however, at fersL 
fight, exactly contradict what we fourtd in the last 
chapter. During conviction the dist.it bailees were 
greater in 1h<t? non-revival cases, while At ihc moment 
we arc now considering, the critical point in conversion, 
EL o the revival females who arc thrown into the in- 



tewsoft emotion. There is one point in explanation of 
this unexpected difference which has been observed 
already, and 1 { vr-c read into it a Little more cnrefully, it 



wits show why the group of women (the non-revivftl) 
who saiJTur most pain during the conviction period arc 
most free from it at tbn critical point of conversion. 
Jt that women arc more impressionable than men. 
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and are cositnotLcd more toy large, instinctive feelings. 
They accept root* readily the stimulus of the ettieinbit, 
nheti once it is offered, to carry them over difficulties, 
T his agree* wIlIi the eoneluatons of Mr Havelock OEa; 
■ Women respond to stimuli, psychic r:r physical, mrwE 
readily lhan men. This general statement, thou pis it 
may be modified or NjiieLcscI in certain Tni^x-ct.-;, t» uti* 
cmUcsted.' 1 Resistance to conviction we saw to be less 
among the revival fecoalea. Thu Hiteu^lli iff fOtiHii!, 
the rhythm of music, the encouragement of friends, the 
force of c xA HiyLft, Olid ail the impetus that comes front 
a religious service-, often famish the last stimulus needed 
to carry ih* restless, smuggling life through its unoer* 
taihty aincJ [jerplexEty. F., 14, 'The sermrm seemed 
fust meant foi mo.' I-'., 23. J l was wretched and dis- 
c chs ( to ted ; 1 thought it v/nz of no us* to try, Tlse 
music appealed to me. While they were sinking I was 
much moved, and rose to- my fret.' iSimilai ingtancei 
are tnimeruus. 

The suserplsbihiy "(j tjiturin.l Eniluentus which herpj 
Ihe woman through her difficulties, at the same time 
often renders the crisis Intensely dramatic, In the 
presence of the strong Imutts rff a revival she is often 
deeply moved. I-"., 16. 'As the clioir began to sin^ I 
felt a queer fouling uhiiuL my Sveart, which rniglil he 
called a nervous tremor. There was a choking sen- 
sation in iny tEirout, and every mudi; in my body 
seemed to have received an electric shock. While in 
this state, hardly knowing ivLiat I did, 1 went forward. 
On the second night E was converted, and felt that Cod 
was pleased with mai' F., 12. * fin the impulse of Llni 
moment 1 went to the altar. After an hour of pleading 
and prayer, I felt something go from me, which seemed 
like- a hur-den Lifted, and something seemed floating 
nearer and nearer fust above me. ^Suddenly I felt a 
touch as of the U-ivin c One, and a voice said, " T V 
sin s arc forgi ven l hetj ; arise, go In pcara, 

1 H ivrf:-: k Ellii, Min i<ui FF c.ws , .v, clih|>. Tjv i., ‘ Tfoc AfTcitiLsIily gf 
Wnmna, ' 
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With L 1 . l i non -revival females and both classes d 
malts, the crisis in convensiAn is nnt different in kind 
from dm preceding experiences, but is a culmination 
and intensification of what n o found timing couvietiiMU 
Those three elapses perhaps act more naturally and 
subjectively. 

There are doubtlc..v[ [tinny other reasons underlying 
the differences we have noticed. One that suggests 
Itself is that women, by bruiting and custom, arc Eess 
capable of having vital experiences when in public 
gatherings. Many customs such ns those of dress, 
indicate that they expect to be watched. Perhaps 
they ani more genuine when alone. One woman 
writes: — J I used to fight and fight during service to 
make it vital, and not to think about the way 1 might 
be impressing others. I had to straggle agaiiist bdrtg 
self-con scions.' 

The- conclusions reached by Prof Coc in Lhe 
research yUOtfri in the last chapter are in striking 
coincidence with those herein presentc-d, He Kay*: — 
' Men arid wiimeii sritm to differ, first of all, in respect 
lu the Focusing of religious change* into intense crises, 
1 find that, wherAs Si per cent, of the men report 
having passed through such periods of awafceuirve, only 
50 per cent, of the women mike such report Among 
tho women religion appears mum as Art atmosphere; 
it is something all-pervasive and taken for granted. 
With Lhe men it reaches sharper definition, brings 
greater struggle, and lends more to climacteric 
periods, 

1 T he interpretation, of this fact is not difficult j It is 
found in two of the best-established distinctions between 
the mind of the male and that of the female. The first 
Is the greater tendency of the female mind towards 
feeling. Mr Havelock Ellis remarks that, “ Aa a rule, 
Lhcir affectibility protects women from the serious 
excesses of work or of pJay tu which men are Liable,” 1 

1 ,W*ijb uni iFe'.w.xn, ir<] *Ji|, 1 j if^.lun, ] Eg-S, p. jejl Jwv ajftii 

chn|3v mill. 
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Id the second place, women arc, on the whole, mote 
suggest i ble tha n meti. 1 Now, the aiimt; pervasive Ceding 
and suggestibility are, the less likely is a cyfistdiit su^- 
jretioin and Incitement Like that tlerheri from one's 
iLitigifrtis training? to produce n marked crisis- This 
docs not imply that men have more religious cmoLion 
than women, but only that they are mors likely to resist 
religious teiidcridmi up to the point of explosion. 11 

1 Those tesuLts may be summarised and exhibited as 
follows : — 

Aftn. WjwfjT- 

' L.'oU'IjllL mom prouLitcni ; 5cnsiljiLit]r lansu piomincnt i 
fcacct, nioire Llu.^rr:liOhl hciict, n-i.we doubt 41 J per- 

dmbLii sonal ;LiLu5. 

'Emotion. focused wa iklklle limeliom Tnore cciCLi"an1. nusiu 
nr i.;. ;■ m ( .,i (klinne dLFlusuil, inure jjtfitk. 

pciinds ; 3 iU-.cc, mare tur- 

(.UjltbCr, 

'■[jss Eiijrg-eitifalt, insist mere. >lon' SUfpeEli W-n i tiencr. yield 
have moju iriLtnSe tirugtflt, more readily Ld rudma^ 

■md Ins fulfilment rf ililtlicncd, All jin less in 

pectaJkn. Attn ul more an ioliLude: have kSS imeriifl 

:ii.:4.lLiL-.l'. L . &TVi ninie fulfil- 

uiein uf lx jieeriit'on. 1 

J. Antithftkrtl Fillings daring thi Crisis , — There 
almost invariably two kinds of feelinga, immediately 
successive in thcus, experiuLtLed at the time of convtision. 
The first arc those of tlw con victimi period magnified 
until the ^ubjutt i* brought to the last degree or dejec- 
tion, humility | confusion, uncertainly, sense of sinfulness, 
a-iil ills like. These directly give place to contrasted 
feelings such as joy, lightness of heart, clarified vision, 
exultation, the sense of fiec activity ami harmony o. i LEi 
God, The: second group slinsle off gradually into tbc 
characteristic post-conversion experiences, Somewhere 
between rhtse exactly opposite kinds of reeling lhcm ia 

1 iT/uis n .’.. : i".i"i >: ! ! . 

1 hi Cue iXuruLli uL ll.ii |Hiin1 in L-vriLlu-k'n in my irlkld 

an 1 Rtfijhiui Gromth,' AnurLaa Jianx*ttf lx &|, llui ulnl 

ilvrm and! iSress csperiemeE ire more interne wii.h w^rtriifi rLm 
men— i. «b;Im(Iei* which h«s sinct IsfD auiyre^n- 
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a tunning- point where the old lift seems to eeaie and 
the ::-uw to toy hi, ju:L what happens at this point 
which often momentarily, -as judged by I he sUrlSOO 
phennmenii, Prints Nadi antithesis In the quality of life, 
is one of the most interesting problems in the Sttldy of 
convwifon as Wall as one of the most diilkult. At the 
present point wt -shall only tTy to ptiin such iiiKiyht 
in Ira |t as is. shown Li i oil I L-m allj/ ip a description of the 
feelings. 

The picture of the mental stale at the turning- print rs 
as if two lives* the present sinful one arid the wished-for 
righteous ona, were pressed together in intense opposi- 
tion, and were both struggling for possessiori of con- 
sclousntsa. The person is pried pally an observer in the 
struggle, but suffers; from and is often turn between the 
contending forces until he is held between life and death, 
The ideal life hn ally, ofted momentarily* assorts its cl [, 
and there is freedom and joy and exuberance of aphst 
[n ili-t days whon it was customary to speak in, more 
picturesque terms, tbe conflict was described an one 
between the prince uT light and the prince of darkness, 
or as an evil spirit wish in one which must Ik; cast oct 
bodily, During the strife the person was a third party 
to the conflict, Although sud) ;* description gives a 
true picture of the feelings, it is singular that nOTSe of 
the respondent! described the experience in allegorical 
language, but nearly always as a psychological event 
The following is a representative instance; K, IS, 
" After confirmation 1 had oven greater discontent and 
dirttKitisfactirm, E was praying all the way along, 1 
went to a place in the country where u serreft of meet- 
ings was lining told Tlit minister seemed inspired. 
I risked God through Jesus to forgive mu every tiring, 
As i was praying all my sin loomed up before me, and 
was such a weight on my soul. It instantly gave place 
to joy. 1 was conscious that God had forgiven my sins, 
IL was sadi ;■ work of grace done in my sijul. livery- 
t hitler seemed heavenly rather than earthly. All my lit 
[ sang, " Praise God from wJ;mn all blessings flew,” 1 
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These ts/ief c^u-DLaLjons Fairly represent the first half 
of the process: M, '] mourned and wept and 
prayed, and stood trembling', with tears in my ■eyes.' 
M-, ] 5 . 'I placed earnestly for pardon; I was willing 
to do anything for Christ.' M., l& '] felt the- weight 
of sin as a burden yn my in i 1 1- L." M., 37. 'I didn't care 
whether 1 Iked or died/ I\, t .4. H hty p»*t Life was 
a source of regret to me Conviction became so 
strong at u t licit I thought I would die Lh&l very 
liimmtr if I did not pet relief I often worried and lost 
sleep. One evening, after retiring, . j . otiwa sensation 
came over me; it was very dor It, ns though 1 was posv 
irig through sOTnellllilg, and Cod was right over my 
head. I trcmLled intensely, and became exhausted and 
bdpk=fc‘ 

The gencrai character of thu second Lddf of the 
process is illustrated by the following: M., 16. " S n - 
expressible joy sprang up in my sOtiL, 1 JT. a 12. 1 E saw 
a flood ofligLiL, and races in the room seemed to reflect 
the bright light/ H., r.j, h While praying 1 seemed 
caught up into the presence of jesuis.' M, ry. ’ I ju-r- 
ceived a load gooff.' F-, 12. J I Inid a sudden transport 
of joy ■ I wished I might die right then and gm to God.' 
M,, 17. 1 Thu urnotion Suddenly bioke, and I. was con- 
vinced of the atonement of rny shsx/ 

If we boil down the impressions from the: preceding 
instances, lEie residue k (ho typical cj-pt-ncuci, tt fJiic/i has 
thrte distinct fealans, vis., dejection n nd nro^erf, a foi '»t 
Of frfl’zjt'iio.'i, and, laxity, jny mid pcai't. Were 0110 to 
lollow out the symbolism bound up in tin? words which 
represent the fii^-t Step, ‘rfe-jcction,* ' dc-pTcssiora,' 'a 
burden,' etc. P it would suggest a descending line SMJVc* 
what as shown in a of Fig -.re p. 

Then follows a sharp turning-point, and 01 line going 
upwards, representing ihc fcciings of joy, lightness, 
exuberance and elevation of spirit* which ace eoflti'iMtfid 
with lhe first. 

Some such diagram seems to reprc'^mt n composite 
picture of the crisis in all the eases. There a 1 c, how- 
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ever. almost as many variations an EL as thuni are easiHS 
s-Ledicd. Some of them deserve attention. In the ftrst 
place, the tummg-pc-ir.t Es not alwaya fflomfinl^rv. jn 
the figore, Enatoad of the acute angle between *f and A, 
there would be a curved line lli some instances, as c, d. 
[ i ■ others we should hsms simply a turning-point, as 
between f and / This quotation iUuitiattt^ M., jz, 
'I felt Uic condemnation of God passed upon me as on 
ill who refuse to accept ClnEhL as their Saviour- After 
a Loup struggle lo evade the grace of God, I finally 
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yielded. 1 lie Ijord duL not gA'i 1 : me the evidence oT my 
acceptance with I Mm so manifestly tint nE in hL ;lh He did 
the ncjLt morning as L was walLing through the woods 
aJona [ shall never forget the sweet peace of soul 
I then ex pci fenced.' 

Another variation fn>m the general type is that 
these two Iduds of feeling ate- often completely mingled 
and blended: 4 M., 75. "I w:lk despondent; I went out 
ofdowa and Crird ; I felt my heart lift ing, and. couldn't- 
sit still.' 1'"., 12. C 1 fait sad over my sins, yet an in- 
capressible feeling of gladness came over me.' I-’., jg. 
' I Tijad books and reflected, and saw rnv lack. I knelt 
and! prayed, pulling brippmocs into every breath, and 
beauty into everything.' [L Js net i d fner^u^n-t that the 
post-sonversion feelings are anticipated during the ton- 
vjcI ion ptTLinl by some partial momeiKiijy synsc oF joy 
or vrscon of the nevr life Tt is Equally tine that during 
the post-conversEon [jcriud there are often distinct echoes 
of die conviction stage, shown in a sense of heightened 
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responsibility, lempuiary disappoinhiteiit, and a feeling 
that the change of heart lias not been complete. 

4. Twp 'Ijffs •?/ CvwwrsiaK. — An analysis of the 
cases fjiiiu a fresh standpoint two Ta.iL Ly distinct 

types of conveTvion, They may be characterised re- 
spectively as es&ipe ftvtii stu and spitiiititi ilhuiiinatioti. 
The first typ=, txmpc frvm tin, is more ready sL-n to 
breaking a habit. Jt ia characteristic of all the older 
periods .studied, arid of all r i'li^ardlcss cif age, who have 
led wayward lives. Il is connected with the fccSing of 
sinfulness proper, in which (he menial sl,a(e is negative, 
and attended by dc-jrction and self-abnegation, T'hc 
second type, which we have inadequately Lurmed 
spintfral WMutimtww, seems to be the normal — at any 
rate, the most frequent —adolescent experience. It 
involves ii Struggle after turner life, and is largely 
positive, a I though often accompanied by uncertainty 
and lI L rit rCSS, After praying, and struggling and strive 
ing.thc light dawns, new insight is attained, and there 
Is joy a ad a sense of freedom In lire n*iy pusstssion, 
Tli is tatter type 1; attended, to bo sure, with much the 
same feelings just before the crisis as is the escape from 
sin, but In this case they are mere incidents- to the 
central fact that the new insight is difficult to attain, 
There it Lhe same juxtaposition in both instances of 
two in ha rmoniou s lives, the old and tlie new. In the 
escape Tram sin Lin: conflict is between a life that h»* 
been liircd — a *lnful„ habitual life — and the life of 
righteousness ; while In the tiihcjr type the con Met is 
between a life that is not— an incomplete, imperfect, 
Aspiring self — and the life which is to blo-som nut anti 
be realised. 

Heretofore ive have not distinguished between the 
conviction feelings from this point of view, although 
some stich distinction is hinted in Lhe grouping in 
Table V 1 1 1, on p 59. Jlut if -\ve classify lhe con- 
viction experiences anew, we find thtrm filling into 
two groups which we may call the j: mr nf jin, on the 
°he hand, and ihe /wling vf iaefftafilefeness, on the other. 
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The sense nT sin sltuv.-.-; itself as a fedinj of wretched- 
ness, heaviness, helplessness, weariness, senaftivenes* 
anrl. m-.i -,i iime . 'unit ion from friends Find God, Fear, 

resentment, and so on — fed Inga which are fallowed 
aFter llur crisis by joy, peace, rest, lightings of hearty 
oneness with ofheis and tiod, love, exuberance of spiri t s, 
aetiae «f fre^ activity, and flic Like, The feel mgs are 
reduced to the Last degree of tension, and then remil; 
are pent up, and suddenly hurst, life appears to force 
itself to tire farthest extreme in a given direction, 
and th*n to break into free activity in another, The 
feeling of imperfection or incompleteness lias slightly 
different accompan unenta. There Is uncertainty, Utlrwt, 
mistiness, a dazed feeling, di st ness, effort, struggle toward 
an indefinite something, longing Tor someLhing nut of 
reach, ele, which is followed by peace, happiness, 
a sense of harmony, a clearing away, a flash of light, 
freedom, entrance into new life, and on- iferhaps the 
purest typo of 'escape from sin' is In the case of the 
conversion oF a drunkard, .such as is foetid In th? auto- 
biography of John B r Gough cr II. 11. lladley, or other 
records of a similar nature The following account 
given by iho superintendent of a rescue mission is a 
fair example uT this grou p. M„ 37, L By 12 ] found 
the devil in me, leading me to do wrong- L began 
drinking at 20 , lly 36 rum got the upper hand. ] was 
robbed of my miLiihood, found myself homeless and 
an outcast. I couldn't work, being broken up with 
nervousness, [ hail three inonlLiS of severe struggle. 
My condi lion brought up the recollectiop of home, and 
ivhat 1 might have been. [ was a misery to myself and 
everybody slw, I went to a city mission. That night, 
In my room. In despair 1 , I struggled in prayer, I said, 
"If there js a God, save me from this life!" I didn't 
care whether [ lived or died. While 1 was- slnjjrgSipg 
in prayer I felt ,1 peace- within, A calm came over me.' 
Here la the eifcct of actual! sinfulness^ which has become 
so ingrained as completely to overmaster one's nature; 
a life burned out and brought face to face with physical 
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ruin: the opposition between the hopeless present Hfld 
an i deal ; and the dawning of new hfc when there in 
complete self-effacement. 

The other type, 'spiritual illumination/ presents a 
slightly different picture. The person t& not tliniwn 
back in the samt way intn helplessness under habitual 
sin, There is more of a reaching out,, or, on. thu other 
ham I, an ^xtremrs sense of unworthnicss and imperfec- 
tion, in which the longing for (lie urat talnud isnticiaigly 
implied, F.. ij. 'E prayed day after day. stmgijling 
for tight/ F., la " The eh; i f troubk was I did nut 
TeeE myself so great a sinner as J thought 1 ought.' 
Fr, I ti, 1 1 felt the need of a religion, I road a certain 
book and thought over it 1 was beginning to despair.' 
?,f , h 3 j. J T prayciil and cried to fi-tiil forhelpc 9 wandered 
Tou r years* seek ing rest. L vre n t to many a priest for 
comfort/ F., i fi. J 1 feEt a dissatisfaction with my 
way, which lasted several years. 9 t wasn't guilt. I 
didn't know whaL I wanted. I had such a desire tu> 
be delivered from fin , 1 

The feelings which follow the dawn or new life arc 
slightly different from those which follow Lhe escape 
from sin* T., 15 . 'White struggling in prayer, peace 
came to me through the dark ness/ F., iq. ' l came 
to have a feeling as 1 do now when a thing Is right . 1 
F., — , 1 Muw light seemed to dawn on me . 1 M,, aj, 
'When all outward help failed, a vuir-o came which 
solid, ■' There is one, oven Christ J csoa r can apeak 
to thy condition" j and when I heard it, arty heart did 
leap for joy/ F., 13,. 1 i could fairly see the Gospel 
truths which had been misty,' 

Something like the trend of feelings during con- 
version ;l:i ;1 III 11 ql 1 --t ii-.i-t ir>r, Exilii'wil tin: two tyfifls 

lit shown graphically in Figure G. 

No dioubl^. L III: nature of conversion as nsti.illy Cntit 
eeived is of the type we have called the 'escape from 
sin/ represented by the heavy Iky In lift figure; II is 
important to notu, however, that If the cases we arc 
Studying are representative, that of towvtrfian tvhick 
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ij (t&owfeirj&i fiy tk? fi'tHng $f imvmpittertfss is mure 
anHiastt Haiti i&iti tt/hkh is ttaviuftiHied i~y Hit stnst of 
sin. I to rely dm is fijllim ty[*i ^sist perfectly purr. but 
cadi usually savours to some decree of the other. 




Frequently they arc su blended as to ba indistinguish- 
able Of llniit eases which belong father distinctly 
to one or the other type, there seem 10 I hi nborut ss sc 
times as many which follow the veusc of incompleteness 
as the escape f r- : ni dn. Slime are mare of this type in 
bath sckcs, a.id in both revival and non-revival groups. 
It is the ruk fur the rmiweviva] Females to belong to it. 

If our analysis is correct, it raises some vital 
questions as m Lite help demanded by persons in 
spiritual difficulty. Doubtless, whim thuiu has been 
waywardness, .md one has grown habitually sinful, 
the must efficacious way of rescue is to picture the fate 
of continual ice in tin, to throw the person bach on 
hlmsidf, to li*»;i him to see the blackness of sin as 
contrasted w ith the beauty cf holiness, anrl to nuke Llic 
break unav'eiLdahLe, sharp and final.' but to use the 
slime methods with all :■! ike, including the youLh who 
is seeking light, is doubtful wisdom. It may be that 
in this cast also it is important hi many instances to 
bring into sharp contrast the ideal life and the prose lit 
imperfect one, Where there is thoughtlessness, it may 
he i::i[!CTtari £ to *vt forth, M one writer Siy±, 1 the 
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awful rnajes.1y of fchi; moral law,' When ruie 3s seiiotrsEy 
atrug^Ling roc tight, however, when the spiritual seed 
is disturbing the dod and preparing to grow, u-? 
may do vidence to ft by drastic measures. We 
shall see evidence in a later chapter that such is 
often the case, and that persons arc often thrown adrift 
hv tack nf wisdom on the part of spiritual lead cm in 
meeting indxvtdual needs, 

A questrnn of cm tittle interest Es what are the 
lifc' processes which underlie these diverse manifes- 
tations C-f feeling winch w* hive cfestrili^ J ? ETow are 
two kinds of feeling thrown into sharp opposition P 
What is happening whe:i live change i.i m an3e from one 
type of Life to anolher? We shall be able to answer 
rMtt H ide£[LiateLy when we have the description of the 
process befocc us =vs ihn mspncidents believe it to have 
occurred. 




CHATTER VII 

IN WHAT CONVERSION CONSISTS 

JUST what happens at thr: point r»f transition in enn- 
uersion is the part of El which, above all others, escapes 
analysis by the respondent.-;. Neurly all unswornd. (hq 
question, 'In what did conversion consist?' in some 
way or r>Un:r. and, while llmywere usually not ablu in 
compass the process and set it forth in words, there 
was enough talhing around the subject, here and there, 
to give occasional glimpses of the mental states and 
processes at the crucial point in conversion. A few had 
a distinct feeing of Something taking place in their 
jiaturea. Two persons i! Lustrated graphically the pro- 
cess by drawing lines, In both , ewrersion was pictured 
by rapidly ascending curves, it is cleat that the greater 
part of thn L-hangr: takes place in the region of iht 
sub-conscious. We shall have Eo dredge for the gem 

of kbrnyli'tlg^ij, cv^jTi af wo njckrumdcrlg^: pt fast that it 

escaped, llsl. The Inspiring task before ns is to tahe 
1 1 1 : ' - . 1 1 r . . i ■: : i : phenomena wlildii can he put into wore:* by 
the subjects, and Let them lead us r if they will,, into the 
process which stc going on heneath; to take the 
scattered hits of experience which appeal to conscious- 
ness, and to fill in soifte of Ihc: ijapj and make the 
picture somewhat more complete, even if it remains 
extremely imperfect and inadequate; 

When ihe states and processes that were thought to 
be central were analy.Mxl and collated, they formed 
s*vsrt classes, instances of which am given beSow : — 

I* Yielding, seif surrender, breaking pride, etc;,— 
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M., i£. "1 Finally give up t lying to resist,' M., xS, 'I 
wanted be lawyer, and was not willing to do the 
work Cod called me to do. After much prayer | 
surrendered roETi[>leti:ly, mid kail Lise assiiLancc that I 
was accepted/ F_, 13. ' t knew it would be best for me, 
but there wern some iliin^s I could not give u p When 
relief came, all my pride was gnne. 1 F , 1 7 - 1 1 had. said 
I would! rt&t give no ; when my v Lit was broken, it was 
all over/ M„ i?. ' J simply said, " Lord, l have dent: all 
I can, l leave Lise whole matter with. Thee." Im- 
mediately, like a. flash -ylf light, tbero eame to me a great 
peace. 1 It is a common phenomenon that when the 
person surrenders his or her wilh rh& new life suddenly 
springs up. When the personal w ill ceases,, the larger 
will comes in, 

2. Determination, exercise of mil, etc. — M , l£i 1 3 

determined to yield my heart mid life to God's service. 1 
F". 13, ‘One day I mule up my mind 1 would hr for 
Christ always. 1 F,, 1 T made up my miiid to tic a 

Christian, icgardLess of feeling/ M., iS 'It was [le- 
ading for the sake of doing s ight and influencing others,' 
The cases are interesting in whirls there is a ' ilLierrnmiw 
lion In yield/ an experience that is halfway between 
two groups, the first and Swtffld, which a-re apparently 
contrariietaty. 

3. Forgiveness. — F„ T.k 'I feit the wralh of God 
resting -an me. I called on Him for aid and felt my fins 
forgiven. 1 F. h tfr. ' [ felt Grid's forgive ness so distinctly.’ 
M„ 15- 'I seemed to- hear Jesus speak words of for- 
giveness (a purely nscntal tspcriencey M n I J. 
'Gradually Ihc sense came over me that I had 
done my part and Ged was vv □ ] L 3 r 1 ^ In do I 3 ls, and 
(hat Ed* was nci-t angry with me; 1 had a sense of sins 
forgiven/ 

4. God's help, or presence of some outside power 
(genera I ly not involving fflfgftNUlBSji-— M , To. 1 By 
God's special grace and help 1 sought peace publicly 
and found it.' N„ 37, r I saw the words, ** W iLlifiut 
blood t kiote Is no remiss Lon,” and. the Hniy Spirit sealed 
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them to my hcaiL' M., [5. 'I felt sure 1 bad reedved 
the H n 3 y Spirit,' 

5. I’ublic confession. — Often after 1 the battle: has 
been foil [jilt nut on the jiErinc of cruiBCPcnce or reason, 
the crucial thin j in the fccEing of eertaist persons yet 
remains, viz., malt big it known to the world. The 
Bocral sanction is a Burpriangly strong factor in tbc 
ehanfy-a M., ] 5 . " [ did me! that in taking this public 
step 1 . had crossed the Rubicon. 1 M., ij. M held up 
my hand in. prayer»m ecting sis a prorfesdorl of faith, in 
Ciiri^tr J F„ — . ' [ rose for prayer and feit relieved, J 
M., 1 a, E At the call for those who wished prayer, I was 
Immediately on rny feet, and it seemed as if a yreS-C 
burden bad been removed,' Public confession seems 
often closely akin to forgiveness and fhe sense pf 
harmony with God, the sanction or the church and the 
approval of fricud-S .standing for the mure aEjstmct 
relation, It is also cioscly related to breaking pride 
ante! self-surrender, 

fi. Sporttaneoiis awakening. — This class consists, in 
the purest instances of what in the last chapter was 
termed ‘ipirfroal Elluminatinn, [liese arc cases in 
which the new life bursts f> > r : li without any apparent 
adetjirate catiMi, M, %i T ■ T got to attending 
revivals, and thought much over my condition and 
how to know E was saved. K very thing - depended on 
K IlLm that Cometh unto mo, 1 '' etc,; “cc-mcth lh was tbc 
pivotal word. One evening while walking ainii-g the 
md it came to me that it was all right now, 1 M, h t f. 
, After failing of relief at revival, I was singing songs by 
myself at husnV, After J got through singing, I sat ami 
thought, "Why, God docs Ting he me, and if J live tight 
He will help me |J hf., 17. 1 J had been n drunkard for 
years and struggled against my better senaibi I ities. , . ■ 

l attended a city mission [ read the Bible and prayed 

far into the night. Then E went to sleep, and during the 
night the thing had cleared itself tip in tny rniud, and i 
was ready hi live or die by it' F., 13. ‘For four years 
I had wanted to be a Christian, but could nul feel my 
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s;as; forgiven. One m Cuming, sitting in my town resdfng, 
peace just seemed to come, and 1 was happy indeed.' 
M„ j*p 'I ranprvt jiijw designate My external cans 1 ? 
of my conversion, 1 wanted to be a Christian, a-nd 
witlujut spaaking to anyone about it, prayed for for- 
giveness. Relief came as a sense of peace and for- 
giveness, My religious Life seemed to come ioto Lein” 
at- that moment it cam* without any thought or act 
of my own,* Such cates have probably some direct 
antecedent in thought or action which tempi irarily fatfes 
away and is revived in the finished result. 

7, Feeling of oneness with. God {or with friepdt). — 
M., 15. " f felt my si nr; forgiven, and for the first lime in 
m>' Lire C really enjoyed a prayer-meeting. I felt I had 
BcroethEng in comiiim't wetb the church memlicrs who 
spoke to me. f enjoyed speaking to them and felt at 
rights with God.’ F,, la. * The witness iif tins Spirit 
that 1 was a child of Gori J s was very dtear, J hi., [7. 'It 
was a sudden awakening, so E could say in my bestir, 
“Our father To heaven. 1 ^ hi., T4. 1 § knelt and prayed ; 
I seemed immersed for the moment ia a larger being as 
though it had closed about mo; 1 felt sure I had re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit 1 The idea of oneness is also 
involved in ‘forgiveness.’ it runs likewise at oil* point 
into 'public confession,' from the fact that the sense of 
oneness is often only the condition of coming into bar- 
monious relationship with Lire social ordix Thu ^Lurta- 
lionS above st(* given to show how they form a scries 
from those in which the sense of oneness is concrete and 
pTiiMi.:', to thi>3& in which it ls abstract and spiritual, 

The relative frequency of the various elements 
thought to be central i.-; given in Tabic XI. The same 
person often mentioned facts which came under two m 
more of the seven I Leading The percentages were 
distributed so that the sum of each column gives 
too per cent The figures do not show, therefore, the 
percent of eases in which each element enters, hut the 
relative prominence of the various classes. In the table 
the different groups are placed in the order of their 

H 
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prominence. That quality of camversnit in which the 
new Life hursts forth spontaneously is by far the most 
common, The conscious exercise of will and tkdf- 
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surrender are at the small end of the list The last 
group, divine aid, wii'.uil have hem iiv.icIl larger, had the 
casts not been excluded in w hich the sense of forgive- 
Ti-jHtn was li:o distinctive feature, uLthmigh they often 
clearly imply divine intervention. 

A CdiKpii risen of the Sum.'— W hen w£ impure at this 
point foe the llkettesfira and differences between the 
experiences of females and males,, the. matter b*a Lo- 
come com pi id, teti. In $0mc respects there is an agree- 
ment with what ivc have already found. For example; 
public cun.fL.'isiuJL is preisltir among females.; they were 
Found before to be more influenced by surroundings. 
The most palejit Taet, however, is that trf f he tint? y 
(awvrsittn the sexes, which during the tasvietien ptried 
dijfertd widely , ate reduced irsdrt nearly In the set*n4 j'lTt-vr/ 
The; two columns of iter cents, in Table XI. show no 
very striking contrasts. The sisnilarity is yet mare 
apparent in Table XII. following, in which the revival 
ai*cl non-revival eases are compared. The relation of 
these classes is generally about the same for both sexes. 
For (sample, determination in lys^ among lh$ revival 
females than among the non-revival ; it is also less 
among the revival males. Uurini; Lhe conviction period. 
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fin the contrary, the females acid males were ritually 
contradictory, 

|n floiui respects Tafete X Jr sr^nift exactly lo contra- 
dict our previous results. Determination, the feeling; of 
expenditure of efilirt, is greater among females, iiu^nl 
of less 1 Bclf-Burrender is greater also among females, 
iilL]»m;;1i there was dearly greater wilfiaEness and ten" 
dency to resist cortvtdlOil Up to this point among the 
males. On the other hand, the sense of oneness with 
God, whirli is LargcEy a feeling, is mom fTcqiirnt among 
the males, who have heretofore manifested relatively 
leas feeling. The Spontaneous hurstiug forth of new 
ElFho ls Likewise about as common among males, 

!f we k>ijlc otrtfwlly, however, we fisul these apparent 
anomalies falling in line with our previous analysis. 
CoirL-tti,ictil far mates IS <i iti&ri btetertt ifitittent than fvr 
fer*ahs r and mart fwddrm. The man prepares for it 
Son ger {the conviction period is of longer duration), 
weigh? t!^s poisihiliilcs, rf.ti.ds ?h-j forces which oppose 
his will, and when they r become irresistible, the change 
Ls cataclysm ie, Rut, ns we have already found, height 
of feeling is at the expense of conscious wiiL At the 
moment of the crisis, accordingly, the conscious expen- 
diture of effort, as well as the relaxation of it, are less 
appreciated. At the same time, fading, which Ls inci- 
dental to the intense experience, is vivid in conscious- 
ness. It will be noticed , too, that, the Intonser «x;erkn«; 

is AcCrunpjLnierl by A tendency tn ybjmrfify :f, as tS shown 

in the fact that forgiveness and divine aid me greater 
arnnrig males. At the niiiment of conversion there is 
less heat among the females, and a greater ability to get 
the ex perron £4 i n term* of CPn^ionsncw, The worth 
of th is explanation is emphasised by observing that, in 
the following table, itetermrnntnin, in which emotion is 
Jess mo iked, and also atunesi Kit A CW are gj eater with 
hyilL k« x ak in the non-revival dxss, 

The foregom™- facts are in line with other lifts of 
lciirtwkdge in regard to the sexes. The life of the 
female is more organic, more of one piece. Slit: h 
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usually recognised as being the conserving element in 
racial transctilmidrir As in -racial life, so io individual 
growth there seems to be more continuity and evenness 
in the *tre*fti of h£t Life- Tliere. i$ *o interesting 
analogy also on the physical side to this aspect of 
religions grOwLh. in ills study of puberty. Dr Bicrent 
says (translating freely), ‘ If that stage (puberty) marks 
an acute and violent edsi* among males, among females 
It is only an agitation. Ili other words, we say of a 
girl that her pubs rfcy Teaches its culmination j or a hoy, 
that bis puberty becomes a paroxysm.' ’ 

A CotHparsspm sf the Revival Cases reitk ikt Others. 

Some of the essential d 1 (ter cnees between the revival 
and non 1 revival cases have been jwint&d flUt in She pre- 
ceding section. Self-surrender., foigivencss and public 
confession uns, as we shmdd expect, gnsater in the 
revival cases It should be noted that in I he non- 
rttlvtl conversions determination and spontaneous 
awakening are both greater. We shall see later that 
they may be closely connected, 
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I' fit! Kehtiott bettsfeat tkt Vat has Cortvtctfon Staff s and 
thf Essential Elements si tht Crisis in Conversion. 

Our purprjse now is to ascertain what particular 
cotmction-txpericnce cadi of these groups wt ate 
.studying is most hi: i. L ly to fallow. In l&bic XIII. T*C 
have selected sis of the characteristic tonv ictinti pheno- 
mena. These :ip[>car at the Lop of the table, llielow 
arc the numbers showing the frequency with which 
of tli«ni is followed by any or all of the seven 
types of experience during th* crieii [Incomplete 
Tteorda and ilnubtful cases arc omitted.) VVe slum he 
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concerned |3r> hi:lz l! y wills Iho relative magnitude of 
the numbers in the vertical columns. If all the jpuitps 
mere equally characteristic of the conviction period, or 
of the crisis, we could interpret both the horizontal and 
vertical columns. Since the groups are noL ef|uii,i3y 
prominent, this would clearly be unfair. We can say 
with fairness, however, that the s^nsc yf shs, fur trample, 
inasmuch as it exists as a common experience before 
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conversion, is, equally liable to sinew itself in any of the 
seven types of the ccn version phenomena, unl?::;s there 
La some itilriaiHic reaMcm why It should break forth in a 
parti cwl nr one. The question is, simply, Given any 
expedience before conversion, I he sense of sin, for 
example, what is most likely to follow at tike point 
of conversion ? Looking ot this column,, we sec, for 
ins tain ce r that forgiveness is the most halite to result 
and deLermhiatLOB the Least. It will simplify our oi is- 
citssinn if we consider the first three columns together, 
in which a passive temperament is expressed, and sume* 
what hy themselves the last three, which show more 
clearly an clement of will, 

The first three columns give evidence, in the dies! 
place, that the fueling of expenditure of effort at the 
point of conversion is small, as is shown by the relative 
smallness of the numbers after ■deTcrmfoattcm,' Oil the 
contrary, sclf-surrcn tier, which involves the giving up of 
personal will, k ruu^h inort frequent; and it should be 
borne in mind that an element of self-surrender is con- 
tained nlao En forgiveness, Forgiveness, which is in 
general the most prominent sequence of these tlmeo states, 
implies a reliance on an external means of escape. This 
as true, Likewise. of ‘diviaae aid,' From the frajdcriey of 
forgiveness, one sees that the sin-sense is uppermost in 
conversion. Spontaneous awakening is second in im- 
portance. It allows, perhaps, a recoil from the tension 
of feeling. The natural re.-: Li It cf the escape from sin, 
and of estrangement, which means seclusion, is the sense 
of gnesies-s with God, 

The last three columns emphasise the same points, 
and brltLg forward KiiEne others. One might expect, in 
the sequence of these types which involve an active 
temperament, that determination would be strung Like- 
wise during the crisis j but, rm the contrary-, it is the 
smallest of all the groups, while, os before, self-surrender 
is prtminent It is remarkable that tn foes* three 
columns in which the element of will is present, self- 
surrenderis much more prominent than Fn the preceding 
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three. In the columns wc are now considering it is 
evident that Bdf-Enrren.der is important, whether one's 
effort is against the new life, ns iji resistance it\ convic- 
tion, or toward it, as in prayer and personal effort. 
That is, at the crisis in conversion, m matter wktiheror 
ni?i (At ¥}ill has bt:tn tltfsahtlp extrti.tfti, titttl rtgarfltiS i f 
the dirwtwn r'« which it bat A™ wirdstet, it it an ita- 
fvriaiit j itefi tdtititrd spiritual rtrtitirali&ti that Hit penmAl 
wilt (it givm ap . Especially is this true when there is 
resistance to conviction, after which seif- surrender and 
forgiveness gland much above any of the other groups. 
Forgiveness is naturally the most prominent item follow- 
ing 1 player,' with thr- sense of oneness also frequent, Tt 
should be noted that divine aid is smaller in these three 
columns than in the last three. 

We have in the forf^rji-n-^ Only half the picture of 
tli-o effect or the will, the purest resulL would be found 
in the lasteolufflrtj, nmonal effort, striving in the direc- 
tion of the new me. Eli tliis column spontaneous 
a w;lI< uning is the most frequent item. Et Is also next u> 
the most frequent after prayer, if this is true.it appears 
that the milt is ttol vatueiess in tbs ptostss af omvcriiix, 

(if f/w it) trz atomt in tuliiiudi, h tit, tin the £&rtti-arp f tt inap 

be if t.ht first i !••!•"■ vfta.m. After the person has striven 
in the direction of the new life, it would seem that e£ 
then tends tocbffle of itself, ’God help* them who help 
themselves,' It may be that the effort expended is one 
direct cause of tlte otherwise unaccounfalMe awakening. 
Wo shall have occasion in the next chapter to see in 
what wsiy Eilfocts work themselves out beneath the surface 
in human nature. Tt is interesting to notice the con- 
tract t«> the above in the column under resistance to 
conviction, id which spontaneous awakening*, Instead ol 
being lire rule, arc the exception. The effort must be 
in the direction of the new Life and not again -if it, if 1h<; 
rt£.w life is to spring up of itself; otherwise the road lies 
through self-surrender and forarivtntsrt The wjuso of 
oneness is relatively absent after resistance, instead of 
frequent, as in conversions which, follow striving toward 
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the new life. Our discussion seems So settle flown to 
thi.s : t$m wt Fh>p tisential nspttU if tswvtrsistn, that in 
■which tfurt is self-surrender and fttrgivetttss, aiconipamid 
by a Kim: of harmony spwfi G &l ; vn4 that >k wktsh the 
Hsw fife bursts forth sptnttan&msiy as i>)f natural rteoil from 
rht stun if tin, i ir as ske rtSVdt of a ptttrimt act if Me wiU 
in striving toward righteousness^ 

Eli turning away now for a limo from tho evidence 
from the records themselves of what happens at the 
moment of conversion, the central [mprpjalon is that 
our goal has not b«H CMijjassod ; that at best we have 
hints of it,, blit that the J explanation ' of the process has 
escaped us. Wt shell bo contented largely at last with 
jl (/hotWh of the process, which we shall attempt when 
all the facts ate before us. In the next chapter we shall 
consider more in detail lh$ element of spontaneity in- 
vokefl in conveision. 




CHAPTER VI 1 1 



TE1E COKECKJUS AND SUB^CDKSCIOUS ELEMENTS 
IN CONVERSION 

i, The CdAicititii Element Inveh-tJ . — In this chapter we 
may nd-d one more to the many shades of meaning of 
the term ' conscious.' We shall mac the word in a very 
general, though fairly consistent nay, Jo stand for the 
1 1 ncif ferenti ared centre At which in Lei lection nr (I volition 
separate, It t^rewats ad dement of purpu&v, insight 
and choice, ns distinguished from mem response to 
environment, reaction to stimuli and hllnd determina- 
tion. The -question is not simply how much of convex 
stem is willed, hut how much of the process as it Ls being 
wrought out rises into consccocisncss j and, on the other 
hand, is there evidence that part of the process is worked 
out internal redly Hy the nervous system, or, as Oliver 
WendeEl Holmes says, hy "a creating; and informing 
spirit which is with ns and not of ns-' 

There are evidences of the presence of berth conscious 
hlf'dirfhitm and automatism in couversiotL Among 
the evidences of the latter arc the apparent smallness 
of the intellectual factor among the conscious motives 
to conversion, and also of the volitional element at the 
lirn£ of tilt change. For example, during the conviction 
period, conscious followi ng out of Leaching was mentioned 
in Only to per cent, of the caress and response to a 
moial ideal in only ij per. cent; while Imitation arid 
wjcial pressure were recognised in yi per cent, of them. 
We hnvn just seen that the enn'snious exercise of will 
was rarely mentioned, as being central at the lime of 
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con vers a on, That an apparently spontaneous awaken- 
ing was fmnd tn be tin- prominent factor in the ch-mge, 
increases t'ac evidence that the process is automatic. 
Public eotifiessi&u may mtfm that the stlbject is driven, 
by surruundinps. The sense of forgiveness and that of 
oneness *Eth God also generally indicate that llui ex* 
prrienec is worked oat in the sphere of fee Imp. There 
are, however, mruty^ etiitenoti of the presence of con- 
scious purpose. It ls often mentioned as a recognised 
factor. Besides, the cases shuur that public confession 
is often made in spite of adverse surroundings, Self- 
surrender generally means that the subject is drawn 
between two possible courses, and must decide between 
them. The persistent strugplc often shown during con- 
viction, sometimes. toward a c.r fruit: end ten I sonnet lines 
toward a dimly-defined one, indicates the presence, per* 
haps, or incipient ideation and voLition, 

Tti order to arrive &t an estimate of the conscious 
concomitant, the- eases were studied through with that 
alone irt view, Th« rt*tilt (if it fs the most uncertain of 

all the attempts at tabulation. E t necessitates evaluation 
at every point, SO that the rourct: of error is very gnemt, 
Tlie tnble followinp, accord inply. has less value than 
those that have preceded. A valuable idicth on the 
possibility of such evaluation was that another person 
worked til rough the eases and obtained practically the 
sraie result': as those of the writer, Tho cases were 
separated into five classes, as determined by the pra- 
izurkjucu of the conscious elesnimr: first, the ones in wFucb 
it fs absent, or nearly so — these are lamely eases of 
imitation, adolescent ferment, and tlio like; second, 
those in which it ls small; third, those la which the 
conscious and automatic forces are about evenly balanced ; 
fourth, in which there was apparently a predominance 
of insight, and of moving ainny a dearly- marked course ; 
and lastEy, Show; in which the conscious element seems 
without much doubt to be the determining factor. The 
Sallowing instances of each class will give sn idea of the 
evaluation 
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ft. ) M., ] 5. ' It began largely as imitation; a friend 
t- :■!-: ! me J was :mt free from liability to di vino dis- 
plcas-unc. 1 1 J "., 3. 'At camp meeting I went to tilt altar 
with twcTiiy either? ; in the uncertainty at tlie altar I 
repeated after the leader, 41 [ believe Hint.'" I knew I 
fins converted ; and afterwards [ had ^ re at comfort 
in Bible reading and prayer; and in time? of anxiety.' 

(2.) F . 3 it,. 'From my earliest days I bad wanted 
to be a Christian ; II felt desire, ttbrCAt and fear, Many 
were going Forward at the revival j that made it easy 
for nnr. 1 made confession by speaking: En meeting; 
and felt the peace of God.' M, J+ l J was influenced 
by i he example of fathnr and mother; besides this, 
I had. a sense of duty, t was afraid of feeing lost, and 
feLt that I was not good enough to become a Christum. 
1 broke my pride and made public ftmfesiion 1 

(j.) F., 16. 'I became deeply convicted of sin: for 
three w-SKiks. [ sprnt much time in prayer, and had an 
awful sense of tie] pi ess ness. Relief came during a 

reV'Eviil, I filiili: Up my in in il tbs Surtifty Iwdorc that 

I would rise tor prayer,; 1 think it came through my 
own thought and deliberate choice.' F., T.p 1 I thought 
a great deal about the after life, and knew \ must de- 
cide; 1 had a sort of depressed feeling, and I engaged 
rn prayer. Th _ ee days after making up my mind, 
relief came hy feeling God's forgiveness..’ 

^4.) F., ty. “I had an mi satisfied feeling, and a 
craving for a higher 1 Lfc 1 1 fought and struggled in 
prayer to get Lii# feeling that God wva-s with me; with 
the greatest effort l endeavoured to get some glimpses 
of light While struggling for light, peace came to me 
through the darkness, and I felt at rest.' M., t£. ' I 
wanted to make the most possible cut of life and to 
exert the Tight influence over iny pupils and over 
voting people; it was also a divine instinct, gratitude 
for blessings raceivsdj that led me to make a persona] 
choice, 1 decided tho matter at Siam* that [ would 
nut only lie partly right, but wholly right. 1 

<5-> J '-, tS- ' The change was purely hi making up 
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my mind (hal I would Live Ch rF-it would have me, 
whether certain feelings came or not I felt happy 
arid sulMed,' M-, i?= 1 ft seemed only deliberate choice 
gradually growing and reaching its climax at con- 
ttrslon. The duty I we to Christ, who had 1 1* urns ai> 
much for me. was the chief factor. My conversion was 
just n jump fur the butter in the direction of the gmdual 
growth which had preceded.' 

According to the above standard of classification, 
tlie eases resulted as shown in Table XI 1 EA. 

]t is seert from The tilde that there: are a few 
only in which the conscious element is either absent 
i it apparently the priiieip.nl determining factor in the 
change. 
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They arrange themselves in q series from the almost 
wholly externally determined conversion^ to those 
which come from clear insight, rand which are eon- 
trolled largely by subject iv'e forces. The males form 
a pretty regular scries, there being about the name 
Dumber in which the eonsHt?us element is largely 
present and largely absent, and they culminate at the 
point where the conscious and imuort^cious elements 
arc equally commingled. The females fall more 0*1 
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the aide of the automatic. Minetcen per cent, of the 
females, as against 3 per cent, of maks, belong tr» 

I he class 3n which the conscious element is absent. 
The most frequent group is the second, in which the 
conseiciLti accompaniment la somewhat small. The 
point of special interest is shat most of the casts Dill 
between the extremes, that is-, in ewtFtnion the c#n- 
JfBWff and »fle&rlta9W& f&rttt jvrjf ty fii.it frpartijxfy hut 
uj sully ait together and interact tin tetrit ttfur. 

Aye has rrmrh tb iht s*.it h the plnce in the Series, 
into which any ease will fall. It will be noticed in 
the table that the average ngc of both males and 
females increases gradual'y with the increase of the 
conscious concomitant, showing Again thaL spiritual 
awakenings in different stages of life doubtless have a 
very different noiLtaist, 

2 . Tilt UtmHtstitiKS pr Automatic Element. — The im- 
portance of the conscious element is not simply in iLs 
presence immediately at conversion. Without e\ccp- 
Lh>n. Lbe eases studied, no matter how suddenly the new 
life bursts forth, have antecedents in thought or action 
that appear to lead up directly to the phenomenon of 
cpm r ersjr>n, The picture iiiwins tiO be that of a fti'iV 
of unconscious life rising now and then into conscious 
will., which, in turn, r#t* guhig nsw fbrntts that readjust 
the stum of the oid thoughts and feelings and actions. 
Whether the ffow nf phyxfologfoa.1 proteges first gives 
rise to the thought product, or whether the incipient 
eohtfersioii Itnlds a causal reklion lr> the flash of new 
life and activity, cannot be determined. So much is 
d«r, that before: and during conversion the two things 
go together and interact upon oiich other The wltole 
oanvictiort panud aecjits- bo be a disturbance in the 
automatic, habitual processes caused by the presence 
of rsn incipient, but -. L ill dim and ecuifuscd idea. 
Life- is continually prodded by forces from without. 
Reverses lit life, death, the example of 4 beautiful 
personality, ideas from other people, the demands of 
established JnstEtuttons, and the Ilka, are frequently 
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rue fit! L^ied a.$ among the thirl;?* which shake life from 
its scLf-content, and lead it into a recognition of a 
larger world than its own, 

Although we have seen the spontaneous- awakening 
type of conversion to be the most freousnt, there is not a 
single instance of this type in which I lien: have not been 
some antecedents in thought or action which may he re- 
garded as 'causes' leading toward the awakening. The 
way in which a thought or an experience leaves iLs 
impress ami works itself nut in the sphere of the sub- 
conscious is best shown by seme typicaE cases. I"., — r 

* A year i>:: T: *rii irty conversion I had LirOii It: Lhu ;lI t.'i 

but felt no better; J wasn't ready to become a Christian. 
The following year, during revival s* 1 felt more in 
earnest than e*er before, I went to (b? altar two 
nights in succession ; 1 went in. spite of my friends. 
A t ;:r.nti c;l::ih and jpuLn; to use, Oml it came flyer ine 
like a flash of Sighting that l was saved, t remember 
distinctly wliat diEfcrcait persons said to me afterwords," 
Elerr is shtswn an effort by an Unripe nature,. a year 
of |3crscverancc, and at last, under favourable surround- 
ing?,. the thing /ought fee coming like a flash, The 
mental tension at the time of conversion is shown by 

lln: |Ji:rii„i:LLiiCt d tht iiii|ijls:.liii:,s iiiuiLl: On t:in .se.nYJS, 

One young woman writes: 'The change came in the 
ordinary course ; no one else hod anything to do with 
it, E know r>o cqusc' 13 ut in describing the pre-con- 
version cvpcricnocs* she says. "The fears of being last 
set me to thinking ; 1 regretted my moral negligence ; 
for sts months nothing gave me any rest, and, 1 engaged 
much In iw^yer-’ M , Tj, ' 1 felt self-wod^mhatlon at 
having done wrong. At the end of ten days 1 went 
into my bedroom and prayed. H Jesus, take me,” is all 
I said, As ] nose and walked across the room it came 
tome that E was sincere and my prayer was real, and 
E believed my acceptance with God-' Sometimes the 
experience which precedes the change is weeks end 
even months of intensest though L- struggle and prayer. 
Often the thought or act which stick? in nue c conscious- 
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ness and sterns to pre|Bre it for the awakening fa very 
small. This may depend on erne's ripeness for the new 
experience, M , rci, ' Knowledge nf sin had ripened into 
the sense of ate ; at church one sentence in the sermon 
caught my attention, though [ w.-us usually ihitte-ntEvi 
The impression faded away immediately. 1'wo days 
later, while En busiiiesa, there was a sudden arrest of 
ifiy thnlijriit u KEkiiiL ;l cmiijchitJJsly SsKmeiatni.L n^LiLr;il 
cause. My whole inner nature seemed summoned to 
a decision F;ir Of :i;" I'.iri -.L God ; ami In five minutes E 
had. a distinctly formed purpose to seek Him, It was 
followed immediately by a change, the principal mani- 
festation of which was a willingness to mati; known 
tny decision and hope of divine forgiveness.' These 
antecedents to the change ate jnimer-Ohi and various. 
They are determination to yield, longing, effort, pci- 
fiirrruince of riJiiLi: act, serious thought, and the like. We 
should recall in this connection that spontaneous awak- 
ening is the most frequent conversion phenomenon 

fbflnwing effurt in the direction uf the n^W life 

If we ask in what way these antecedents to conver- 
sion Eudjj wtuk out & trill S For i ri it! LM] of character, lL will 
have to hr admitted at the start that vhnt happens 
below tiie threshold of consciousness must, In the nature 
of the case, evade analysis; It tends to fill in the chasm 
in oitr knowledge, however, to explain it in terms of the 
nervous system arid it-s fencliomngsi It is a generally 
accepted notion that every thought orfccLing or volition 
Involves some activity in the nervOUJ system. In LIl-i; 
language of Professor James, who hns given the most 
lucid account of this point of view l L There arc mechani- 
cal ccwdltioriS Ort vilii^h thpiight depends, and which, to 
iay the least, determine the order in which is presented 
the dim tent at materia! for her comparisons. elections 
and decisions,' 1 Any new idea entertained means that 
a new connection between two cerebral arias h&s been 
formed, or that there has been some fresh combination 
of nervous discharges in the cerebrum. If two irfaas 

1 Wm_ James, Pspthitgf, 3690, VoJ. I., y. 55,1. 
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are brought together in consciousness, the condition 
mnJeiEylng Et. is that two nerve tracts have functioned 
f-innullaneonF-ly, or in dose sequence. One- of the most 
eurL.siri iif bill iLi* | ir.5iiri|i.< s it! i-tlcng lit ncrvi: ad icily i?. 
that mwt of it goes on independently of conscious voli- 
tion. just as the beating of |h* heart Es carried on by 
the lower nerve centres without our being aware of it. so 
cerebral activity goes on automatically, even during 
reverie and slce[v New stimuli are constantly raining 
in through the senses ; circulation and nutrition are 
aiming up energy of dilfanint degrees of potentiality Jit 
different areas oi the nervous system ; each dischai^t in 
the cerebrum becomes in turn a stimulus Lo the areas 
surrounding it- As a consequence the nervous system 
is 'like a wind-swept Lake.' The elements of con- 
sciousness nre ^.combining, and perpetually talcing on 
new colouring without our knowing Et until the products 
start up into clearness. The difference between the 
conscious and sub-eon seious elements is perhaps in the 
deg roe or resistance in ihc nervous system to the neural 
discharge which corresponds to a certain idea. J I a dis- 
charge has little dynamic significance, or if it lias become 
habitual uilil viLi-y. IIlli a veil lli>w of COrLSCiOU lines* is mil 
disturbed by it. if, on the other hand, an idea is difficult 
»f realisation, and at the same time involves; a eonsider- 
ablc fraction, of the available nervous energy and a 
violent re-adjustment of the neural elements, it may he 
lifted up above the thru.-: held of ronitioUtriess, and! may 
have even momentous significance. 

Now, if otir sketch of this aspect of the mental life is 
true, we arc in a position to sec the relation between the 
longings aiul .si rlvcrijrK, the perplexity and uncertainly, 
the seriousness-, and the like, which precede conversion, 
and Ilia seemingly inyxplieablv outburst -i of IT.: which 
follow. It men as that sfwtHmt <wj cnvtiAm/ttgs tire, in 
short, fAe that v>fceb Aar fctA riftnittg 

vriikiit ike fufr-fii nival toHscjMSfitss. Those phenomena 
which wo have designated antecedents to conversion 
may have significance in either of two wgya — in the first 
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place, they may be castsa?, In that they -constitute new 
and forced cltnn .tuts,, which come in acid directly lead 
up to the changed aspect of Eifo which eventually 
appears. Ait instance of this- kind may be foimd in the 
case quoted above, in which the young woman went la 
the altar iLic year before her conversion without rralit- 
Eng the desired sseperkmoc, This act may have cslal> 
I Ished an ideal which worked Itself out mean while,, .^i 
(lii.it it eaun: aver her ' Like .l flash of lightning that she 
was saved.* Secondly* an antecedent element may 
simply he dfi index on file iurfad i>f Vfhat going cu 
btft&tik, as in another case above, in which a sentence in 
the sermon that csujdit the young min's attention may 
have been hm an indication of the growth between the 
'ripening of the sense of sin,' and the sudden hm 1 dis- 
tinctly formed purchase ta seek God/ 

It will clear the matter up if we illustrate by i 
diagram the connection between the antecedents and 
tLu? awakening. W? shall begin wlLIi the nx-.-it difficult 
case, that in which, the awakening succeed? tfuj charac- 
teristic depression and spiritual discontent, and if that 
becomes dear, the rest will follow easily, I n Figure y 
we shall let A, It, C„ D stand for brain nreas b or bits of 
experience which arc real to the person before ei m ver- 
sion, viz., right conduct, wisa teaching, wholesome 
affections, some budding idea, as the case may be— ; lI| 
of which* when taken together, some larger revela- 
tion* r, which fs dimly felt. The dreamed-of idea!, x, 
becomes a new and disturbing faetoi in eon-sdcHisncss, 
When the mind is once disturbed it cannot rest y.nLi.1 
harmony has been restored. It is like a new dement 
coming to the physical organism, which must be as-simF 
ia(ad as food, or eait nut, like a splinter in the fl-s&lj, as 
a foreign substance. The mental .suits is that of tlie 
unwhoJeneas, anx.ie.ty and pain wc have described. 
There is a beating around the hush, a wanting something 
and not knowing what But now, under the emotional 
stress of a revival, or following (he natural processes of 
grcnvth, harmony is uue.HpectedLy struck among the 

V 
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EugKcstinfls nr, w, n,p of Hit MtS of experton-OS, A, B, C, 
□. The scattered ends seem to pack Lip and live, The 
codrl Itiw* Ik HIlI-H rated in Figure 8, Ji becomes the 
fuller, more adequate organising centre. If is life on a 
niiiv plane, a frosEi insight, a Surge? out look on the world. 
The process of regeneration becomes, from this point of 
view, the JcctEnji or ease, harmony and free activity, 
after the last step of sasim Elation and ^adjustment has 
been taken, 




Religious awakening l 3 by no mean/: a Unique. ex- 
perience, but falLs in with the recognised facts of mental 
assimilation. The En4rt*m*6 arc numerous in Halving 
problems, mating i raven tiuna, reaching BckrttlfiG eon- 
elusions, and the like, of persons fal 'i#g after an idea 
with nnrtrt and perplexity until the result is. Gmnily pre- 
sented to clear consciousness rendy-mad e. The case of 
Sir VVilUam Rowan Hamilton's d iscovery of the method 
of 1 Quaternions' Ea in point because of its_ similarity in 
inost respects to the mental clarification which announces 
j-jcw rdigiiiu-s insight. IfamOton writes i 1 To- morrow 
will be the fifteenth birthday of the "Quaternions." 
They started Elite life, or light, full-grown, on the i6lfi 
of October l3aj, ni I was walking with Lady Hamilton 
to Dublin. and cam<r up to Broughton DrEit^f- That is 
to say, E then and there felt the galvanic cunrnt <>i 
thought f/wf; and the sparks which fell from it were 
the fundamental equations between i,j\ k — exactly such 
as i have used them ever since- E pulled out on the 
spot a pocket-book, which still exists, and made on 
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entry, on which, at the very moment, 1 felt that it mftjhL 
be wi iTt 1 1 my while to expend ll;i: labour rtf at lens l ten 
{or it might be Fifteen} years fo come, liut tlucn it is 

fair trt say that w-i-s 1 jL-!:;,-j.m.' | Ff.lt ;l prohleiti At 1 jL!Lt 
moment ivfveri — an intellectual want relieved — which had 
non n {tit me for at least fifteen yean kifiue. 1 In this 
particular instance, the ' ■convicJion. period ' lasted fifteen 
yean, accompanied by an 1 intellectual want,' until 
finally the 1 galvanic current of thought closet),' bring- 
ing with it what we have called a ' spontaneous awaken- 
ing ' and relief, 

If we turn to the numerous instances in conversion 
nf ftrivjrtg tti Obtain a :l vl I ill. ■ ni, Wu shall find it a s^ri-al 
case of the principles of ' unconscious ccretu alien " and 
mctltaS »!i!iii:iiliLiieii just considered, and shall arrive at 
the same time at some Understanding of the f unction 
of the iL'itl in conversion. In the set of trying, the 
ideal life is more keenly fitl t than in the instance 
wtr have been considering — the condition of vaguely 
fating' *iftrr it ; =tlt| jiusne e,nc cqurse, s?y By of Figure 
y r is selected as the means oF attaining r , After one 
cjrert* m effort, the fruition of ft is ^cLomplished 
by the life-forces which act through the personality. 
Tt |.s ;■ well-known law of ihe nervous system ihfct ft 
'tends to form itself in accordance with the mode in 
wlftcli it is habitually exercised,' 1 It is only a slight 
variation on th is law to say tFiat the nervous system 
grows in the direction of the expenditure of effort. The 
unaccomplished volillon is doubt less an indication that 
pew nerve connections arc budding, that a new channel 
of mental activity i.s tndng npeneiL ; and, in torn, the act 
of centering force (trying) in the given direction may, 
through increased Circulation and 1 ci . . : L ■ r i : ■ ■: 1 nutrition 
at that point, itself directly contribute to the formation 
of those nerve ■miuic.ctEoriSj Lbriiugli which the high 
potential of energy which corresponds to tlic new insighl 

1 jVerti British .SVwVt, Yot -v [,V., p, Qwtfed jn Ur Cirj-rnkr'i 

Mmiiri | JU | ,rv J. 

1 CWp*fl*rTj .VfStiat l\h_rriit'ZSy p. JV|-1- 
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expends Itself- On the mental side, Ibis law is mua* 
trated in Che laminar iissliinces yf trying ru rcr-iLl I a fur- 
gotten name, giving ir Lip> and having it flash across the 
mind at some unexpected moment, and of solving 
problems during sleep which have been struggled with 
unsuccessfully during the day. 1 The rrtirtd SMilM tu 
Slave ^ way of working ahead at its difficulties uncon- 
sciously. Dr-Smith,* in usirg the EbbingbiLiiK sprits of 
nonsense syllables in the study of memory, finds- that if 
one fails to recall s^me irwrtlber of a given series, it is 
the forgotten member which pops up in tlse succeeding 
scric?. rather than die itiombera which had been recalled, 
aisd which, being the best known, might b* expected to 
be the fir.-a to tcl ur, T3 lc mind has delivered itself of 
Ihc remembered ones, =nd in that ncspsct is at esnne ; the 
forgotten one, following the effort of the will to recall, 
blocks the free cum;nt of mental activity anti] it is 
worked, out This is what we have seen in conversion. 
The ideal dawns- J the will lm exercised hl lL-. direction : 
failing, there is unrest and distress ; finally the ideal is 
unexpectedly realised. The function of the will in cosvtr- 
jidiw, then, sums t: iv Sr? give feint and ditrfthn it the 
nnrenseioui preertiri of growth, wkiek, in turn, work out 
am l gil>t buck to dear tVfurivHmzSS tiff r^vd^ioa striven 
after. It is instinctive to notice, as an illustration of 
how unconscious cerebral seemly works mit new changes, 
ill!! instances in which the change of heart has been 
brought about during s-leftjs. Thes-n are ftmr such among 
*i 4 r number. This is represerUative : F., la ‘Some- 
thing said t-v the minister at u funeral brought. me under 
deep conviction, filter going to bed I wept long and 
bitterly, and asked Ged ty forgiv* my sins. The rttxt 
morning I was in a new ivo-rid. What 1 experienced 
Onl ynly be known byonewlio hoa been bom of the 

1 Fur iuiihedih [nUnuc-emf 1 uncunKimii ciTet»r:iiiiiii. r >t'r xJi ^ielIi-Jt l.y 
Hhg Mr LTiilil. A^rrftm ftumaf tf Ikj-’fatfjcr, V'-. |>- 2+?. anil (k*- 
|> - nlcr. Afdutai jP'Aj i:Tii|i, xii:, 5 f ■* *-”1 1 an; ^m~i uL.j [ill il. 

MSQVslI^. 

p Th**id*le SmsiJi, ■ HK-iJojCM KLim-rii 1 1 l -M c u ,. 1 .-2 1 OTiTiTH /uW-ird-J 1 
fff i l3yi, 
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Spirit," This falls in line ^vi Eli Lhe familiar Instance Off 
trying to solve .some pd-oblcm aL night, ami finding in 
the morning I hat tlio brain has dome 11 -l^ rest chi ring 
sleep. A music teacher of Ihc writer's acquaintance 
sayS tci h|.i pupils, ' Just keep on trying, and some day 
all of a sudden you will find yourself pEaying," The 
1 agonising t-u cuter lit ' may often be the only way to 
the new insight, Hint! a definite Cause in bringing it 
about, 

1 PertiB^H the lonffinrff rn hr. f*i 
|[ c]pi make Lire jcmE immortal.' 

In so far as this principle applies, it shook! emphasise 
for the religious teacher; or one in spiritual difficulty, the 
precept of patience, and should bring hope .jt the point 
of rk n nourug nmi :i i t. I .id one do nil in his power, and Lhu 
nervous system will do the rest ; or t said in another way, 
1 man's truin ity is flftd’s opportunity,' This SCceeis (<i 
be one of the central principles underlying the philo- 
sophy of Browning: — 

1 All w hat's mUsd, ur huyed,, or dmiuneil OFguud b-liu.lt eiibL : 
K(,E iin sri'iili'inrr, but ilsclf. .. , 

1 Tht high that prrynwt Ion hiph, the heroin fi>r enTlIi Cr-a hold. 

The jKiSsiotS that l-ofl Lire ground tif tone itself in tin sky, 

Are mush sent in, L:i Lisd by the knur and Lire liard ., 

Li.Ei.yjh that lie Jic.utl it C-iilc i “'£ ahull hear .L by-aiMl >jy. r 

'. .. tfhxt: ut njtlnired -Dr ajjiihisuiL ? 

Wfiy else ’h.j.s ill* p.in.ic prolonged, bu: lliaE ranging' nrigln 

issue thentre V 



Although the exercise of the will is an important 
eEnmpsnt in COrtisSisiQit, Vvu ans CWlfrohhbd tv il h the 
paradox, pointed out in the last chapter, that in the 
satne persons >vho strive toward the li igher lifu, jrlf- 
surrender is often necessary before the sense of assur- 
ance comes. The personal will must be given 115*. In 
many eases relief persistently refuses to come until tho 
perautv Csa&ca to resist, or to make an effort in (lie direc- 
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tion lie desi res to go, F-, [£. r 1 had two years of doubts 
ui id HjiLCilianEeij’s* St was my disposition to Look at 
everything in telle etna I y. I found. 1 must give mysdfvp 
mio CbruiLT hands. E stopped thinking abnuL puzdfng 
questions; E had faith in Him, and found peace.' F. 
f j, ' After seven days of anxious thought and medi- 
tation, 1 gave my heart to God, and ! to sent peact 
The feeling came— -how 1 cannot tell.’ M_, ; 5. ^Altor 
i had done everything in my power, it scorned, that the 
change took place; L saw t had depended too much on 
my own power, 1 W,, 45- 1 All at twt» ft occurred to me 
dial 1 might be saved, too, if I would stop trying to do 
It all myself, and follow Jesus. [ determined right 
then to test ltLs power and love ; while at the altar E 
deli; mil uclE to live a Christian lira the remainder of my 
days, whether 1 fdt forgiven or V'Ut. Somehow, 1 fust 
my Load.' M. r [5. ‘i EuiaJJy ceased to resist, and gave 
myself Lip, though it was a hard tfrugglo, Gradually 
die feeling came over me that I had done my part, and 
God was ii'iSLmg In do His,' 

Ac this point, we naturaSiy fed ourselves closest to 
the mystery in conversion, and face to face with that 
aspect or the question where explanation, if it avail? lor 
anything, must throw tome Ufjht oil Ike whole process. 
Why can the new insight not be attained through mu;'? 
efforts What is the new life which bursts forth at the 
point of sdP-surretrder? What lias faith to do in lh(i 
proesss r We shall advance two or three considerations 
which should, lead us 0 little way toward the answer. 

The personal will is Likely to fail to attain the new 
life, in the first plate, because Et may be exercised not 
quite in the right di icction, This will become clear by 
making a slight varisitiiiui orl Figures 7 and H above, OS 
shown in Figures p and ia A, 15, C I>, as before, are 
tfcte cerubraL lamlres, or nirgaiiisirig -centres of conscious- 
ness, which represent the imperfect self; r is the tnW 
insight after which the person is feeling Ells or- her way, 
toward whirh the scattered elements of the old [sea- 
sonality are tending, as indicated in at, *r, 0, p. Hut, in 
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the nature of the case, the Imperfect stir cannot [netitre 
r so- that [t may really he the goal of hh striving. The 
sylMTOn^ciyrts forces* the budding* of flew life, have far 
outstripped the growth, of mental analysis; so that 
the re is lifted. up txifore him, as a cloud in a mist, an 
ideal towards which he longs mid struggles, But ho 
Laii never know r until it has blossomed out and has 
actually been lived. 1 !c is not able to appreciate 
the temltnidca of growth, tn, ft, o, /, hy way of con- 
sciously helping them along. It Li a corollary of the 
principle; of unconscious cciebrati™, which we have Just 
been considering, that these tCAdcLieica must remain 
below the possibility of analysis- Consequently, the 
Ensight striven after falls short of the true revelation* 




Frail (rep.— Ctitvtniiii. FiguJiixid. — Cettvtri&tit. 



Tikis aim is represented by r 4 iri the figure, toward 
which the person strives, hut is striving at a wrong 
angle, Doubt less the t rying has been in the right 
general direction, and has helped to carry the life in 
the vicinity uf r; hut ’.Iicjc: has been ax ay-ghavatisig 
discord between the line of personal effort and the 
normal trend of development What must the person 
doP lie must cease trying ► he mus-t rrUs* and lot 
the nervous energy, which lias been pent up and 
aching for some outlet of expression, sueh it* natural 
and normal channels — that is, he mirsE fall hack on the 
larger "Power that makes for righteousness* 3 which 
has been welling up in his being, and let it tinisli in 
its own way the work it has begun. When the person 
is aL last ripe for the experience, when the lines of 
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growth have been fotutstd to one point, when the- 
imperfect life can sio longer asscil Itself in the presence 
of the larger life ikm waking expression, ?he change 
comes, which means on the psychic side a new spiritual 
birth. Self Surrender, tliisn, is often ffteyssary us order 
th at the normal tendencies of growth may eex serge and 
fleie tit to harmony, ami that the paint of new ft! fight may 
fa, for the person yielding, the truest organising centre of 
lift. It is a common occurrence that the now life comes 
in strange and unexpected ways; the amount of sur- 
prise, suppose we say, is an Index of the angle between 
Hie direction of the will and the normal lines of growth, 
JHut the most vita] point in the necessity of self-.su t- 
r coder has only been b jutcd, The cxerclat: rjf the per* 
son*] will ls ^ti emphasis of life En terms of the imperfect 
self. On the contrary, the elements of the old life must 
be swallowed up i:i the new synthesis. The point, r, 
TotvstcE which the life forces are converging, must itself 
become the organising centre of life. The condition 
shown Fn Figun= £ must give place to that repre- 
sented in Figure jo above, R 3a a new cerebral centre 
of organisation. yf nerve elements. The old brain 
centres. A, Ji. G, 1), are now referred to EL From tho 
standpoint of Ihe roentaE life, r fir turn? the ego, the b eat 
personality — i'h terms of which everything else is seen. 
As long as the old condition persisted, the imperfect 
self being Ihe po’nf of reference, the truth, of new life, 
r, was seen objectively * it nauat no longer be se&n from 
without, however, but from with in. R is to become the 
cmfadimetit of the truth Looked cm. before from tire 
outside, T must become it, and it must become a part 
of wc. Conscious volition, before the change cd heart, 
j« the wilful assertion that hfe shall still be viewed 
through (he old port-holes rather than from a new 
vantage ground, ii h God and sinful man striving 
against caesi other. It is at the point of self-surrender 
that iliu deadlock is broken, and (lie in ;lti throes forth 
into a new world. The act of yielding, in this point of 
view, is giving one it [f over to the new life, muling ii the 
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ton its of n ntiv porasmifity, attd Hi fug, from s vkhw, 
the truth of it which had before &vn viewed dkjitiiixty. 
Wt should almost bo ohEe at this point to anticipate tbe 
experiences following conversion-, t h^: ittwpoaa, mingled 
strangeness and reality, buoyancy, joy and peace,, which 
accompany the event of entering life on the new plane. 
They *ill betaken up, however, in the next chapter, 

We art irt a position no™ to appreciate tbe fnmftm 
if faith in conversion. Faith is Ltae next step after 
self -surrender, or even the accompaniment or It. The 
full assurance never comes Until everything — old &Uadl- 
incuts, afTee lions, aniicc-ib;.-, any cl inline; to the old 
life, re given up. TIi« person Is completely related. 
Then ftiitk eoiuis in, whkh means shut tits son! is in a 
receftiiv attitude, that it is left open, so that the new 
currents of mental activity may flow together into one 
jjrtfit stream. One throws oneself completely oil the 
World-will, so that one may become a 'receiver of its 
truth and an organ of its activity.' Tbe amount of 
faith exercised is an implicit recognition oi the dis- 
crepancy between the old life and the new, or. rather, 
the Power which is behind the saew. The heat and 
bustling and worry and agonising give place to a 
Confident assurance that the larger life will issue forth. 
'Ho stilJ, and know that I am God,' was Jehovah's 
comman d. A certain music teacher says to her pupils, 
after the thing to be done has been clearly pointed out 
and unsuccessfully attempted, 1 Stop trying, and it will 
do itself Holmes disavowed having writ ten bis best 
poems— they were written for him. In conversion the 
assurance comas after the person has given up his wiii 
and thrown himself try jllully upon the larger life. 
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TFIE 415J rVC-TTV QK ft t. J.tKCi KOl.I.O W] Xt’f li^N VECRjlftti 

Tictut Es a. period |u ft after the crisis in conversion, 
tasting, n'i the: case may lie, from a few I'iQUts to several 
months, or even years, which ha? as d istinct a character 
is the [HirEiid preceding-, In many ways- it is the ewt 
antithesis to the pre-con version period. In this chapter 
we .-ha:] have bo consider its character, viewed From the 
standpoint cd the emotional experiences, The Feelings 
art generally directly opposed to those which ptecede 
conversion, They indicate relief fmm the; tension and 
stress of the conviction period, and consequently art 

attOTTtpanitJf] by tin: joy, happiness, NgliCnr lw*-art 

and spiritual exaltation which naturally attend free 
activity anti the £jt entitle of ,l new power, For tlu: miI<« 
of seeing the post-conversion phenomena fait into har- 
iniiiiy ;lk we proceed, Lot us try to get a point of view 
which centrauy underlies the variety of experiences. 
That is the thing which normally in point of develop- 
merit comes last, and pcriiaps should be left to each 
person after ic have surveyed the ground ; but to con- 
sider It first will contribute to clearness as vre- proceed. 
The phenomena cluster about the birth of a new self, 
the organisation of nerve elements about a new centre, 
or, as we saw in the last chapter in Figure io, the organ- 
isation or life about r In 'luck way that it beenmos the 
point of reference for experience instead of A, B r C, D_ 
So that, En considering; She. abstract feelings which result, 
(ho cviti LTal fact fortisthciwcvcr inctMignioua it may appear 
with the r iinseliing, 1 to be discussed in the itest chapter) 

tiG 
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is the fuftttimitig of a neas Hud exafttd peyiGmiiifj. The 
‘ t fo 5 ii lifted up into rtew significante. M„ \ g, * I s’lLl I 
belonged to a new category of btiing, nobler and more 
worthy to csdst.'’ l'% is. 'The Hi bio was a nev book 
to me- I read at ivitli joy, and felL its- Laws, its admoni- 
tions and its promises were a 1 1 fuT me' (Thu respondent 
lmdentcCKrcd "mo.'} M„ [5. 'J foil that Li ■ -:J a a a ray 
Father, and Ghrist my J’.kUi- JimtluT and Saviour' 
F„ iC. 1 Defont, God bad been far off in the sky, (-no 
holy nind good to let me get close to Him. Now He was 
a (ender, loving Fatherland very near, Nature seemed 
to fed with me. 1 M n 2.5. ‘All it inieu light and peace 
came into my soul as gently as the sun coming upon 
a Jure morning, Heaven and eaiLh seemed to meet. 
All was love. I was embraced in the great plan of 
redan ptibfl. Provision was made for me, even me. 1 
wept often that God should love cwn me, I taugh&d 
(bat now 1 1 was the child of God, and the equal of any 
other creature. The best tilings in the world wore fi>r 
mt: ;ls well as for anyone else/ This sen sc of exaltation, 
of a new ego, of being lifl-vscl up into the ii fe of God, is 
the : u lc. There is a state of mind which sometimes 
occurs,, however, that items ut first sight exactly to 
Contradict th is, vie., that of a sea re of personal unworthi- 
ness and humility, F., 12. H i did not live any more, 
but Christ lived in. me." In the last case quoted above. 
Hie greatness of God is implied throughout, although 
the larger life of the 'mo' is central. The two appar- 
ently opposite experiences are two sides, doubtless, uf 
the some thing. In the sense of humility, the fresh hurst 
of life is not so much my experience as a hsiv experi- 
ence,; and it is appreciated os a pad nf (hs larger life 
outside the seif The infinite background of r, in our 
figure, is the real thing rather than r itself". 

One of the commonest experiences after conversion, 
an experience which we arc able now to Understand, is 
the sense of Tttisinr.u. The person is living in a -new 
world. Old experiences arc seen from q different point 
of view. The world beats A new face, It lias, likewise 
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s new content, a new significance, Two or thKe of tSic 
in LorTjfur forms- njf ibis feding will make il clear; 1% 33. 
1 When rising from my knees, I exclaimed, " Qltl filings 
have passed iu'ay, nnd aU things have become new ! '' 
It was like entering another world— a new state nf 
existence. Natural objects were glorified. hly spiritual 
vision was fq clarified that 1 saw beauty in every 
material object En Ebe universe. The woods. were vocal 
with heavenly music,' M., 2-lk J All day and night 
floods of li;.;h.L and glory seemed to pern r through my 
squ! p and Oj how 3 was changed 1 Every tiling bocam-e 
new. My Isorscs and hogs lhuI cvflrylxxiy became 
changed.' The newness is frequently expressed in. more 
abstract and spiritual terms, M., 15. ' I fell an nnfrild.- 
Eng of truLh and a revelation of Godi's ways. I under’ 
wrnt a moral and intellectual quickening.’ Tim scmsc 
e>r newness is tbc inevitable cnnsaqigcnccof a new centre 
of neural activity; of transferring the ego to a new 
point of reference for old ejcjxsriencGSfacid, *s we shall 
see, fctfcEng uj 1 nc'-v ekmenta into its organisation. It 
really becomes a new .self, am) is oftr-i felt to be so. 
One person relates Hint cm going home from a revival 
meeting be (benight, 'Why, John— — , can this really 
bovou?' Whebi the thoogbt is turned away from the 
self to the- external world or to the content of thought 
and feeling, its nAjtaj become new. 

The general nature of trie quality of the feelings can 
he better appreciated from » lew brief quotations ; 
W., Ifi- ' I experienced joy almost to weeping,' M„ 15, 
'I felt my Face must have ^Sionc like that of Moses. 1 
bad a general feeling oT buoyancy. It was. Lhq greatest 
pry it was ever my toe to experience/ F., 17. - A 
suddtii peieu and rest seemed to coma o^at mu, T -felt 
completely, perfectly, and Quietly happy." F. t 1 S. 1 The 
happiness was intense. I wanted to sing, bu( alt the 
house was quiet' M. r rq. 1 [ wax very hnppy. I sang 
all night, and couldn't sleep/ M., 19. 4 1 feet relEeved 
and filled with fresh courage.' F. K 1^. J 3 felt ns if a 
lead were lifted front my body, and I was very happy. 1 
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F., [ 6 . ‘I wept arid laughed alternately, I waa as light 
fu LT walking mi air. L felt as if 1 had gained greater 
peace and happiness than I had ever expected to ex, 
peiiente,' M. ? ] 5. 1 There followed a delightful feeling 
nf reconciliation with God and lovo for Him.' Huskies 
these feelings of a definite and positive nature, there 
is now and then a sea sc nf responsibility, continued 
struggle,. anxiety about the future, and partial dis- 
appoint men t. F., i.l- "i was happy, hut had a fear of 
doing something wrong.' M , 32- 1 1 felt relici-rd, hut 
the props were knocked out from under me by two 
Friends telling me 1 would iw e<-', when ! profe.-wed £>nly 
tn, helEwfe L tested pretty 1 welt in the feeling that 3 
had done my best, and if God wanted to damn me, 1 
(iju'd stand 

An attempt at a rough classification of the rhsiuc- 
tensLie fceEinrjs according to their quality gives Table 
XEV. The headings under which they were grouped 
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wilt bo fairl y dear. The wurtk in which she ex pcricnces 
were described were u^ii:lLI y- lhe index lq Ui<± groups; 
but when they were graphiedl}’ Ect forth with a, variety 
of designations for lhe same- experience, it iy-l.-. nceifKKnry 
to judge them for the classification. Toy and peace arc 
distinguished in part by tine intensity of the experience, 
the former being the stranger,. The difference between 
joy and happiness ia something Li he that between 1 Oh, 
what joy!' and 'Aha, what happiness! 1 Of the dis- 
tinction between calmness and peace, the fori nor is 
written mure m the minor hey, Containing, ns it docs,, 
a slight undertone of the pain of the pne- conversion 
period. 

The last column; gives the relative prominence of the 
fodsrlgS. Joy, ] ■ i - ; l L: l ami happi:::'-.-; are, lhn:e nf the 
meat frequent groups, Closely akin to these arc bodily 
lightness ami weeping and diluting-, in which ihc Limy- 
ancy is depressed in physical terms. This is the most 
common quality of fueling- ;■ spiritual uplift, freedom 
and harmony', Tbs sense of peace is the point nit which 
this kind of feeling shades nil into relief a fording 
which, with its physiotngical correlative, being freed 
from a load on the body or heart, [3 rather frequent 
Joy ami hupping seem to Indicate the completed 
escape from the old life and a looking toward Lhe new, 
wliiln ill rc;:iif IhcrC is n sufficient I an;; 1 >f thij nld to 
furnish terms in which to read the new. One of the- 
most common fed mg.-: is I l-,a; nf :u:rC]i1ance 3Tid u pe- 
ri ess with God or Christ The joy, the relief and the 
acceptance are qualities of feeling, perhaps, which give 
lhe truest picture of what is going on in conversion — 
Lhe free excrcis* nf new pfiwc-rs, an cSSipe from some- 
thin;;, anr| the birth into Larger Life, with the corre- 
sponding senae of warmth und harmony. The last 
three groups in the tabic — calmness, responsibility and 

partial disa ppointir are rda tivel y less fnequen t. The 

meaning rif Ihein, the oLd, life not quite stripped off, or 
the new not fully realised, will be seen more clearly in 
the next table. 
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The difierences between the sexes and between the 
revival and non -revival eases bear out the distinctions 
drawn heretofore* and do fH<( Plffld repeating 1 . Of special 
significance in the table are the following points; — joy, 
the intensei emotion, is mure rrerjuent with (he -mates, 
the sense of oneness nnct aeciptanee, with the females, 
the physiological irradiation of feeling is much greater 
in the revival case^, while the ealrr-ur spiritual expert 
enees — peace, happiness, and die reeling of acceptance — 
arc more characteristic rtf the non -revival cases ; among 
the females, calmness, responsibility and partial disap- 
| >i > F r 1 1 3 z i !■. n f , ±Tirt in hesth sc;x(;$ t^C yf relief £:C 

greater R.mcmjj the revival cases. 

TEie pOinparaXM in the stmc persons of the feelings 
before- conversion and after it is instructive. This is 
shown In Table XV. In gtiteral, tin ri4ra^wf, positive 
exptrifwttf pfier iom'fr.zvsn. /(■.■;/ ,y;v thf intense* prt-itm- 
ivrfiiw phenomena^ For example, partial disappoint- 
riiciit most nfren succeeds anxiety and restlessness* but 
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uover fulluws depression, Use more Entente feeling of 
kindred nature to anxiety^ On the contrary, in regard 
to joy. an intend emotion, Ihls ettlut is exactly reversed. 
Again, the seti.se of sin and that of depression most 
frequently crop Out after conversion as joy ; while 
anxiety or restlessness is most often followed, by peace, 
both oi'.ing Of the judder rpjality. Ojii: feature of this 
law of sequence is the tension and recoil aspect of the 
feelings; they are pent op and Hum break out as a 
definite, vivid experience. This is borne out, for ex* 
ample, in Um column under effort, in which the numbers 
representing peace, e-n I none;* astd partial diiappOvntmvnt 
are about the largest numbers following those three 
items. The indication on the surface throughput tile 
caliie is that pteufiaritUs ef Itmptrameat undtrlh the 

tikeaesea and hJ/oi'i tht tfiiu and after z*. 

The disposition which feels keenly before conversion 
react* violently at the crisis and has the more intense 
experiences afterward. Those who are thrown Ibuck on 
them drives, anti experience markedly the sense of sin 
and depression, are the ones who arc thrown vigorously 
in the direction of tire new life- it will he observed 
also that the temperament which shuts Itself against 
nijyv itifiittncej, as evidenced by resistance before con- 
vension, rarely experiences joy; while, cm tire contrary, 
a more open nature, aa indicated, by prayer and effort, 
feels joy and acceptance afterward. 

Tire correspondences between post-conversion feelings 
and the experiences at the point of conversion — self- 
surrender, forgiveness, etc.- - were also worked out They 
corroborate the results given a bove, in both sets of 
comparisons there are hints of several laws of vital 
iigmficance. On account of the fewness of Hie casea, 
however, these can net he relied on sufficiently to develop; 
if there were a thousand records from which to generalise, 
instead of two hundred, some of the hints would doubt- 
Less attain a hlgEi degree of certainty, Wld would accord- 
ingly throw further light into the nature of the process 
of conversion, 
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T Ut: Character. OF THE NEW ].Ll i; 

We have now to a^Vj Wltat arc the distinctive things hi 
tbs new life wbkb set it oiT against th$ ? lei wfieit, 
more in detail, tines the sernsts of its newness consist ? 
Anri whnt *rc the added elements, if any, which have 
come into it ? Tor lbs sake of deivrri ess in discussing the 
feelings, we wiitidpatcd in the list chapter th* ca-nsml 
fact in the change of Ii-cjiL, namely, the organisation of 
life about a new centre. This brings along with it two 
res,ialifl til ready noticed ; fi r^t, the Lifting up of the new 
personality into great sigtilfiewqtc 5 and, secondly,, Lhc 
fifinse of newness with which the world of objects and 
even the personaiity itself is viewed. Another result 
cr|U,-illy common fa tile suiwc of reality with which the 
new world presented to eonsdiJWSttGSS is clothed. 
Incident on the birth of the ' I f is the awakening of the 
sense of msstriess. The way i:t wtifah new and old 
things are filled with meaning so that the pci sco has a 
sense of possession of tb em and participation In them 
will be best appreciated by a few typical examples : F. r 
14. f l attended diurdi and engaged in prayer with ;■. 
new feeling, The Bible was moie ppscrmis, and prayer 
a comfort and jay.' F., t 4 , 1 In seeing persons confess 
their faith ] felt like ns kin £ if they Imnw what a serious 
step it was, and how they must act 1 F„, ta. " Jfeforfr, I 
had studied for praise j now, because it was a duty. I 
had prayed at night; now E went to God m any time, 
1 began to reflect on the Rifle and to perform acts of 

1=5 to 
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self-denial, ALE these tEiIngs were now a part uf me.' 
M., (S, c I loved In read ill? Bible new. Its truths were 
so Interesting whkh before had been insipid. 1 F„ 
‘God was my Father and heaven my home/ M., 15. 
' For a long time I tried to rett/iu my ideal,, qrritc 
different from the silken Christianity of to-day.,' F, 1 3. 
' The truths of the Bible seemed meant for inr. 
L’niyrrs seemed rtvd petitions and th^rtkrgivingL 1 Here 
ia one in the process of making; 1 1 dreaded to go to 
church for fe-ar J eoiitit not cnnlce th* winds thing 1 vital. 
I prayed about Et before going, and made constant effort 
trv make El so. J 

The important thing 1:1 these quotationis is the way 
in which tilings are now lifted above the dead level of 
commcflpfarenrtM, r>r, r;rlh*r, how the ivew H cgo* has 
emerged into clearer consciousness, so that it fecLa the 
relation existing tietwecu It and ELs spiritual environ- 
ment. it feels its content as nr:)/ and as mine. It is 
s gii.liL.Liit chat lc la so frequently the aula of corn mon 
performance, (he prayers, rhumb-going, Biblc-rcading, 
the old passages of Scripture and sermons, which txjfori; 
had pawed through the mifld without arousing any 
warmth or sense of possession, which have vitality. Et 
h as if lhai wEdth EliliI tefor* $.?ciil$d 4 s reflexes in the 
lower nerve centres had been taken up as factors In 
hEgtl«r cerebral activity ; or, if we say the seme thing in 
terms of psychic activity,, it is as if the possible new 
life had been Lingering in the subliminal consciousness, 
and even rising up as a disturbing and perplexing 
factor in the mind, and had now found a pLacc in clear 
consciousness. 

We now come upon an interesting anomaly, 
He-rtilofiim we have been considering the new life in 
terms of an exalted selfhood. The "mc r has hecom* 
the point of reference for the larger world of experience.. 
But there is clearly bound up in the process a jig I f- 
forgetrulness., a sympathetic on (goin g which apparently 
exactly contradicts the exaltation of self we have 
considered, So that now wv have to vtew 
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Cr&ftVtt'SMti ctji ii pjf.\ri.r.r l</~ 

tti Lhe Hist plaesjel uk gut n clear notion of what die 
ruSfXjEi dents say. M.. [5. 1 live chief change was, in my 
inmost purpose. I was :m lunger sulfocnl-cred.. l he 
change was enTH[>ktf, but there was a deep under, 
current of unselfishness,' K, ] 2. 'Tht; change made me 
very alTeclitmilo, while before I w as cold to my parents, 1 
M,, 1+ 4 1 felt EL my duty after that tn lie polite and sym- 
pati^lfe, My cnCmEd were changed to friends.’ M , 
tit. ■ My motive to chase worldly riches was changed to 
lhat of saving others, ] even. made mistakes through 
altruism,* In these instances we see how t}>c 
personality is eKpreafchig itself, and going out sym- 
pathetically, and knitting itself into the world about it. 
As an emphasis of this smr.u tendency, there is very 
often 11 to ruing back ii[kjli the self in scorn aud, in 
preference. Keeling the larger life, This results in 
numerous acts, of Self-denis I, seK-sacriliiae and self- 
abnegation. 

lis classifying Lhe facts of lEvs changed relation to the 
objective world, they fell into three croups depending 
on the object of attachment, closer relations to pcrNinis, 
to nature, and to God or Christ, f i.j RetaKtm taper^m . — 
F,, [3, 1 1 began to work for Ollim immediately 3 was 
anmotii that all should experience die snnu^ J F„ iy. 

' I hud more tender feeling toward my family ami 
friends.' F., 16. "I xpoke at once to a purlin with 
whom 1 had been angry. I felt for everyone, and 
loved my friends better.' M-, Et>. 4 I felt everybody to 
be my friend. 1 (2.) Rthtfion if li 4 The 

stars never have appeared so brig hi as that night going 
homo, 1 M., [3. 1 J ha^l 4 special feeling of reverence 
toward nature.' F., ii. 't seeinrd to groal- 

«ess E« nature 1 Refou'crt to Coa ' ot Christ — F. r e 
■God was not afar off ; He w;ls any Father, and Christ 
my Elder Brother/ F, 14. L Fear of God was gone, 

I saw E^e was the greater Friend one can have.' JVl., 
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]4 “I felt very near to ray God.' M., [5. \[ fkl t ffi 
harmmsy with ■ everybody, and all creation aud its 
Creator. 1 The result of tabulating the eases fa shown 
in Table XVI. It Hhr>uid t«L noticed in these percen- 
tages, as in all the preceding, that they express thr? 
lowest possible estimate, since they represent the 
number of case; only in which the phenomenon WAS 
SsrfRcLcntLy prnmln^iiS to receive explicit mention. 
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Allowing for this, and for impgrJbcL meurfls, we should 
say that about one-hslf tiic persons experience, as the 
result of conversion, a dostr relation to God, It 15 
clear, from the table, [hat in a per rent of cases 

an immediate result of esaversiott is ta mil tint perum 
01 it frarn khuself jiiip aftivf trinpniiiy with fkt WVrfJ 
outside. 

Mow dyes thltt principle of conversitHj av an unse-lfing 
harmonise with the equally obvious one of conversion 
as the sense of the new worth of the self? In the first 
place, the attachment to tine world of nature anti of 
spiritual truth, grow* nut of llm condition, doubtless, 
that the now lift is a centre of activity, arid it must 
seek an if'jett ul it* oxjjres^ion. \\u have :mcn that 
the new jnor^onaJily is itol only an act! 1 , ity, but a con- 
scious activity. As such, it rnu-.t objectify Ll:-c!L Why 
it selects just these objects — God, persons, the beau I y rd 
natural object? — instead of any Oliver^ we shall see snore 
dearly in anolhcr coumtetion, J 11 the second place, it 
appear* |hnt the outcrops of seif-appreciation and of 
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altruism arc two aspects of the same thing, in the same 
■wav that self-exaltation anti humility mrsy lie Evn* man!- 
fest-stions of one underlying condition. If the thing 
YfHuh onmn* up art consciousness 15 the fact of the: tm;w 
powers and freedom , the result obtains that the per-on- 
. 1 1 ! I y fuels iLs mirth mid i.:>;ulls in its eicvt life. Coil' 
seriousness moy h on the contrary, be directed to the 
larger life, of which it ha 1 ! an organic part, .inti 

feel most vividly its otherness. It as therefore a matter 
of selection and emphasis of two things Intimately bound 
to^etlien Let us take, for example, the complex notion 
of the changed relation of the person and flud. In one 
ense the emphasis makes rt read, ! God is now ttty 
Lather, 31 with the result that the person 'seems to bcLong 

tp a tiKw tirtler 1 tif Anri 1 the b^t ihmjrs i|J the 

world are for me as welL as for anyone else." Another 
pOrsOii, isOwevCr, L;lk ;l dilTuTurit shg ciiri g of emotion, 
thusi "God is my Father' in which case may follow 
the lovlujf servlet and devotion tvIlllI: ;ire gfien 
cxfiresisisrl. S^rnetcrnes self-eKaltfirtion is the more pro- 
minent element, sometimes altruism \ often they are 
blended. Now and then they arc thrown into gro- 
tesque antithesis as In the following instance of a woman 
converted at tS : 1 I wa* a, n*w creature in Christ Jesus, 
Everything seemed heavenly rather Ilian earthly ; every, 
thing was so lovely, a had a love for everybody, it 
wn-i ^uch ^ blessed experience I Goins' home 1 walkeLt 
on the curbstone rather than ly-illc or talk with ungodly 
people, 1. In this case the two elements stand out separ- 
ately and In contradiction. Ptrimrps we can rightly 
understand the presence of such opposite feelings in 
the individual only by viewing them ;ls instinctive 
outcrops whoso dilTctoril-aClcui has been exaggerated 
through racial experience parsed on by heredity, and 
which break ouL in individtinls in unreasoned ami j-p. 
harmonious relation. Whether seen frvjrn the point of 
view of the race or the individual, it seems that the 
heightened worth of self and Ike njtruistk impulses iit 
t&W&itiiW are eft/ sefy kvund up together, and the diff’ermees 
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fftiwuw them Ii£ rixupfy in iht difftretU ionletU of tint- 
uioasaess^ determined hj the direction its which it is turned. 
The retfirai fist attderfyiug hi dh is the fo/JIJiTtlOH of <1 ttfZV 
4g* t a fresh poittt of r*ftrcwce for mmtetl states. Firms Use 
ki iLuclj ii sin t of development, Ihii essential tiling under 
these two aspects ol; the new life Es the breaking of the 
shell ~ Is .1 1 hai bound L'ml so.j" in its narrow Limits, the 
emerging into the life of the social whole, the goin g out 
lovingly :m.:E s i.” ; 1 1 1 : : i L j l u l ■ i. : . l ! ! j' ns ;i factor in society, the 
reaching out into, an-d becoming ime with, the Power 
that Makes for Righteousness, in short, the bursting the 
limits- of self and being burn into n larger life. This 
expresses itself directly in the altruistic impulses of 
coLiFCTsionr The other aspect, that of id f-appj edition, 
is doubtless the sudden ripening in the individual of 
some of the more primal instincts — pleasure in free 
activity, set J- preservation, the desire for larger life hut 
along wt Lit sudden self-realisation there comes the added 
thing, the necessary condition of cither n. sod;!] tw 
s-pirituiil corn imieky, the birth of the self into the larger 
world, it is of extreme significance to note that this 
birth usually cuutos at about the time in Life when 
it is the custom for youths to be thrown into society, 
into con tael, with new educational and religious inllir- 
cnces, and also at the time wh&n the physiological 
awakening has announced the pcssibility of parenthood 
and citircEishlp, Thus we arc- now in a position to sec 
that m eorive rsien the tiement tv&kh is most fundamental 
from the standfufitst of priority it the awakening of seff- 
atnseieusness, while the essential fustor from the standpoint 
of development is the protest of nnse ifimf. 

Wo see, Lhcii, that in a curtain tme sense the altruistic 
i-nstincts are an added element in consriousn^ssr This 
falls in line with other facta, and suggests that we view 



Gtetwrsism os the Birth of New Ponrers. 

The facts appear as if, at tlic time of cr>n version, 
there had been the liberation of fresh energy, or as if 
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new streams had flowed into consciousness, We hive 
En one way and another been cbmi-ng upon the evidences 
in the preceding pages. Let us look for n moment Pt 
some of the facts. In the fallowing ljuo Latinos there 
is a rich: and varied suggestiveness of 1 new elements, 
mental clarification, spiritual insight, volitional en- 
thusiasms. emotional awakening, deepened mini vus, 
that h ; lvi : turned loose in consciousness: F, It, 1 I 

wanted to taLk of Christ everywhere, and I motived 
power to talk of Him E had never before possessed. I 
seemed a new creature.' F., ] j, 1 1 wanted tfl help get 
cltyfcrt to cuene.' M., 14. 1 1 felt my Life given to spiritual 
actions. 1 M., [3. 'I iiiM:ait|H rrnire- studioui' M., lit. 
' Th^r opening of my spiritual eyes was the great event ; 
there was no great cluing*: otherwise,, I had always 
done as well as I knew.' 1 C. j£ ‘ Difficult problems 
(life piubiunjH-J buCacrie usuil: simple And easy to believe.' 
M., ape ' I thought now cm the goodness of God unrl 
H14 promises.' F., a 3. 1 1 felt right and wrong for the 
first time. Passage! of Scripture h;id new mining. ] 
now meditated on what to do, 1 M. f — . 1 <J, what a 
change! Church became inure attractive' 3 saw some 
sense in the minister's talk?, which before were mcaning- 
letS, ] wo-i at peace with everybody. I had periods 
of supplication to know God's wilt,' &T. h l& 1 People 
would have noticed little change, hut 1 tried harder to 
be careful in word and work, F., !& ‘Idfo iva-i the 
same, for I had been brought up an Christian habits ; 
but ilOw then: was a spring of liapnimcvs and love 
within that 1 had not possessed before? In the follow- 
ing instance, several of the* different elements mentioned 
above arc combined: M„ 2J ' S do nut know that rny 
outward conduct was much different from what k hud 
been for two years previously, except that I had n 
Liberty, a freedom, a joy, that I had not fcjcforCL My 
general health was much Improved. I at once began 
to study live Lwst books and to Meek the btot things, lo 
plan to bo something Cor God. I read the IJ-iblc with 
more delight i wanted ulheis to knuw 1 was * 
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' 3 * 

Christian. f worked hand, i>Jayed hard, flit! everything 
with enthusiasm and reason for the glory -of my blaster.' 

W h?i t shall wi; Kay Of 111::: JLWkkuiinJg of new power.* 
and activities? En former years it was. said that the 
jjersori had been ’ boitl flf Idve Spiri L,' at 'endued with 
power from on high,’ a |ioint of view which, Trocn our 
prtasul r.tfl,rul point, wjctns entirely .•Lecuratii, It is as if 
brain areas which had lain dormant had now suddenly 
dune into activity — as if thnn^rd-iip eewtr^y had been 
liberated, and now began to function. The growth of 
consdoitsittvs in the tough, parallel with the increase 
of associations! fibres m the cerebrum, which condition 
the hfifiginj]! together of the dilforent ideational centres 
in the brain. At conversion the conditions are as they 
would be Ef the various areas were suddenly struck into 
harmony, if we take into account what iva* observed 
in a previous section, that those things which now come 
into dear consciousness are often the hitherto unnoticed 
factors in the .habitual life, the interpretation seems Lo 
be that now suddenly ll-.e tcfltxts in the lower nerve 
centres tire connec ted by a higher arc with the cerebral 
icrkxcs, and so have become eleruciiLs In clear con-. 
™ Icki sues*. Through tSie processes of growth,, the 
various brain areas have been lifted to such a potential 
that they need only to hivu (heir equilibrium destroyed 
to flow into unison, and so bring a flood of latent energy 
through lti.c now organising centre of eonsdousness, 
apparently entirely incompatible with anything that 
had Iwen present before. In cvm wrji'wt, accordingly. 
the ntztf fatten titay bt simply t-j eottseimtittett, bat 
ftKtets; which had hen already intent in th menial He. 
This is a point of view which seems, to explain the facts. 
As an illustration of its tri th, it i ■; instructive Cn notice 
a case or two in which the results or conversion are 
incompatible with the influences brought to bear — in 
which the effect is greater than the apparent cause, 
lil . SJ, 1 1 gr.t water frnrn a bad well, Instead of a more 
distant heller cn?, and allowed Lin: deception. It was 
futmd Out, and struck ar my pet virtue, truthfulness. 
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"Deception " sounded in my ears c] « rin the next ten 
days whenever I yl-ah mentally jj noectLpietl, At ihe tod 
of ten days I shut myself in rny roam, I called. myself 

A !l)- p T Lie, And priiyL'iL " JeSU$i lH6," fa All 1 said. 

As I walked across the room it c L imc to me that t was 
sincere and that my prayer was real, And 1 holim-cd my 
acceptance iv itti tjod, , , . After tins i was con- 
scientious to do tvery thing that was right — not ehiofly 
to tell the truth. The whole Right, as a loving duty to 
(Jod, became my standard, while before other dudes had 
had A KCCmdary valued This Es an example* doubtless, 
of following up one association al path, toward the 
possible new ugu, and finally reaching 1 that point toward 
which Hill the lines uf spiritual tendency converge. The 
senate of afiL-epSnriCc is the point at whiih 1h«y all flow 
togetlicrL The result Ls apparently larger than the con- 
ditions which Lead ap to it. It is like freeing one petal, 
and thereby helping the whole flower to unfold 

This point of view enables us likewise lo understand 
the result of conversion as a giving rise, 3n so short a 
time, to 

IAf( m ,t HigTirr Plant, 

Et is a process nf r«afi$mg the flwubilithi of growth ; 
of making a draft on the latent energies of the nervwis 
rystiim, stored up through racial activity and in the 
individual life up to this period, which might otherwise 
have lain dormant always. From this point of view 
wc arc ready to accept the strange transformations of 
character from evil to goodness, and the sudden uplifts 
which raise life to a higher plane, of which the following 
TiTr! fair Instances: M., ip. 1 The moil, prominent sins 
immediately came under the power of the new life, I 
was literally changed In an Instant from a dishonest to 
an honest man.' M., 2j. ‘ L experienced a complet* 
change of conduct ; [ left o ff the old liubits of drink and 
profanity without effort.' M., jy. J Thu old will that 
made mu rrtiffur was mine ; flow [ cared not about my 
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will, but God's.’ M., to. 1 T|ia change was marked and. 
radical. ] had feared God, row I loved J-Iini. I did 
not rest in ceremonies, except as a cneans of growth, ' 
F,, 1 TWfurc conversion I observed alt the religious! 

customs,, Lut without internal; they wore nil alike to me. 
Now ] did them with spirit and interest l took an 
interest in humanity and all llie 1 Sungs aboat me. 1 ' So 
they yjn, plying evidence usually oi' a more earnest, 
joyous, active life, as shown fn deepened interest in the 
ctHivecLtional religious observances, meditation, private 
prayer, positive religious striving, perform anee 01 duty, 
the rencwinivn of religious Enotivej, leaving off old 
habits, and the Like. 

When (he change is su complete that the self be- 
comes a point of reference for experiences, the old life 
lias really ceased to be, except as a contributing or a 
disturbing element in the new. We shaft have amply 
evidence in the seqnei that it dries stilt live in thy back- 
ground, and will Ennke itself felt, if the new life weakens 
before it he conic.-; thunrjglr.h - established — lieforc the 
ittrVouS refteses which correspond to the new sclF-hantt 
have become deeply Ingrained and habitual. Um as 
long as tlm new sel f- hood is mwintnined, as long as there 
is sufficient tension in the nervous system 1o keep it 
intact, until it becomes weak and stagger^ the old life 
does not exist as a sensible factor in consciousness. 
The available supply of nervous energy Flows only 
along the new channels ; Lhu old channels are accord- 
ingly aft if dammed up, since their usual functioning has 
been cut ofF. 1 he old elements in licisl iousiaiss mitoss 
they fait in line with the new and rein force them, aru 
annulled. The new 'stream of consciousness' sweeps 
things before it, and old tins are washed away. 
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CONVERSION AS A NOtiil.VL irUMrtN EXPERIENCE 

^Swc have proceeded, we h&vegtfil the facts of con- 
version fulling together more and moic in s-ueli Away 
as to suggest a reading of lh* whole experience as it 
r.atuial psydndwgicAl process^ flcforc wo go an ii> an 
interpretation of it as a whole, it will l*: of advantage If 
we arc convinced strU further, ore way or the other, 
whether or not it is explainable io term;; of the normal 
mental atLivitleit which function in common experience. 
One of tiie best means will bo to Ti il^li ! rt: wtatfwr there 
are, among Uie u<i||«d natural {?>., non -religious) 
njqierience';, phenomena analogous In lho$e which 
appear in each stage nf conversion. With this in view, 
the following tist of questions was sent out : — 

'(j) Describe any fault;; or acts yon have committed 
which you knew at the time were wrong, Why did you 
do them ? 

H {i) What sodden awakening nf power have yon 
noticed in jwurSeir, In others, or in animals — speaking, 
ringing, playing, loving, hating, reasoning, etc? How 
sudden was it ? How do yon explain, it t 

4 (y) Describe any sudden change which Eias <omo 
into your character or in your Attitude toward things or 
persons. I low and why did it occur ? 

4 (jf) Have you «ver had a time of groat uncertainty 
which of two possible gosh sea to pursue — in choosing a 
calling, in love, wlie-tber tn do an act or not, etc.? 
Describe accurately and minutely your feelings pre- 
ceding, during, and after the struggle ? 
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"(f) If you have rvtr broken a h m bit, describe all the 
accompanying experiences am] feelings." 

The questions b re ugh! in s large mtus of valuable 
data. A Tew illustrations are appended to show certain 
feature* similar to the ty p-icsS ones in conversion. 



{a) Dtprtsiiati Ami jny Y 

The. feelings of pail?, un happiness: and depression 
acconipei'nyiLig uncertainty in the presence of two or 
more alternative? of conduct or attachment, and the 
fina'- joy and lightness of heart after the decision, il lus- 
ts. rte, on the nnc hand, the feelings during conviction, 
and, on the other,, those after the crisis, F. ‘For a year 
or mere J had something on my mind which I felt f 
QU(*h i ih toil mother. Al last I came to feel that I could 
not stand it any Longer, and that I must do something 
to relieve me of Lhi? constant feeling that I ought, 
felt very nervous and worried ; I was determined to tell 
her, but felt afraid my courage would fall, With my 
heart beating very fast, E followed her to her room. E 
felt so relieved when it was over E hurried to my room 
and taughrd and Cried at intervals, 1 still kit nervous* 
and trembled somewhat for a little while afterward. 
After that E seemed to forget everything connected with 
my oEd wrong, and I felt that L had gained a g-reat 
victory over mytadi.' F, "When 14, 1 was undecided 
whether to go away from home to school, or to public 
school at home, I used to think about it continually, 
until I lost my appetite, and became so cross and fretful 
that my brothers loM me that I had IrcSler go to T — — , 
away from home, as I was a little crank. 3 decided to 
gn away; and after 1 h^d once decided, it seemed as if 
a great Load had left me, and 1 was free again." F. ' I 
waa uncertain about choosing a profession. I was in a 
state of perplexity sad restlessness; I could not lie 
down to restful skep, I felt to a certain degree de- 
pi-Msed, ] was anxious foe a decision, because E knew 
it must come. When the struggle was ended, a feeling 
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oF relief and rest came; it almost seemed as if ,t had 
entered * new wortd.' F. 'A year ngo [ ivrs uncertain 
whether to break friendship with a girl arqiiamtancc. 
1 thought she e^erte*! a harmful ii i flu^ucc, but I liked 
her very ranch- It Cook over a week to make the de- 
cision ; all that tuTse ! had fear and depression, 1 could 
net sleep well, and lost my appetite One night, as I 
lay Eel Led, E fell 1 must decide. For a few moments 
there was a struggle in my mind that almost amounted 
to paio. Then. 1 resolved to break off the friendship. 
After the struggle [ felt n sense of weattiteSS as welt as 
of peace. I felt just as if 1 wanted to rest awhile, and 
soon fell asleep-' F, 'Sinci; conversant! f Iulvw had the 
same feelings when try mg to decide some important 
question. After ibfi decision f-r inside, in trying to find 
which way is best, there comes the siimc peace and rest' 
It is siitn that, In these eases of uftcfirtaJuly and relief, 
bmtli the bodily a nr 1 menial accompaniments arc the 
ume ai those preceding and after conversion. Can ver- 
sion we have Interpretatcd, in om± aense h a5 th^ conflict 
of the higher and Lower selves, between which the Ltd in 
gIOUCU.1 unlit tho dcci^iofi cusli.S, after which there is joy 
and peace. 

ilu Sttddcii A&akemngj. 

These instances of sudden and apparently unaccount- 
able awakenings of power and Insight ,jjl: analogous to 
the larger Spiritual awakenings : 1 A little boy four years 
nld could not tall ■ ho made queer sounds for different 
objects, AH at once hd began li> Ulk, rsnr| said his 
words plainly ; he could soon say everything lie heard, 1 
’A litoe glr! 1 knew welt could not sing ,a note or carry 
a tune. Suddenly, one day, she -.a me in singing " Sweet 
Marie" in sweet, dear -voice.’ F. 1 [ was «t}’ anxious 
to learn to play the pianoj and would spend hours at the 
irtitmrtisnki One day I suddenly found E could play a 
little waltz my sister had given me. This Incited in« to 
|ry mother piece, and 1 found E could play- that. i. 
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' I triced to team to mount hfhJ dismount i bicycle, until 
it seemed to- me there was no use in trying any more. 
All at otic*, erte night, I found I could do both easily,' 
F, " I studied, physics under A geod teacher, but could 
not see into if. T wunt home rjnn day feeling sick and 
tllscoarugcd. with the problem : Why do we see our- 
selves upside down in a spoon ? l studied over it for 
an hour, and it was dark, Suddenly it seemed lighter; 
then I saw the reason as clearly as I ever diid anything, 
I felt so plad ; and the physics problem was settled for- 
ever in my mi rid. 1 l iked the Study, and could under- 
stand it. I cannot explain why it was.' R E At 14 I 
studied mbiiisiumticn) ; i thought I never could ijcder- 
stand ]t„ and felt quite discuti raged. After hearing a 
pupil meite one day, Lhc power to do it came Like a 
flash, and it became my favourite study. 1 F. * I COuld 
not understand subtraction in algebra 1 could not 
even do the examples mechanically, i failed every day 
in it, Suddenly one day, while working alone, it dawned 
on me, and since then I have had n» tmuble, It h the 
easiest thing in algebra now.' .M. ' My students and 1 
had worked suverrd days on :l 1 : j>:. I ; jl:; 1 1 in gcLHliCtry, 
One night I went to bed. after trying again and failing. 
The next tilOnmip, Oik awakening, the solution of the 
problem was so distinct before my mind 1 snw it in 
visual term?,' 

These cases illustrate 'spontaneous awakening 1 follow- 
ing positive effort, in which wc havie supposed that un- 
conscious cerebral activity has completed the result ami 
given if back to enusriou^ntiss. The expc ricAi.es which 
precede (ho awakening arc similar to the sense of rW. | «- 
pirftrrr-fs. Occasrnnally, vven, in these relatively mild 
Incidents* they deepen into something akin to theserttt 
nf jIjb, »s in the following; F. ‘Wluta grandmother 
died, everything seemed so dull and dreary, as i.f * 
dark cloud hung over mt. 1 couldn't seem to get 
comfort from anyone, or even Trom prayer. Whfert f 
prayed, the wonls Imd no meaning At all. I was In 
this condition more than a month, when suddenly 
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the cloud broke away, and I fun rid comfort in my 
Bible,' 

Is oft.cn occurs that the whole nature blossom s out 
suddenly, when there ate apparently on tidigj*ua eLe- 
ments involved, just a? when the change is of a distinctly 
religious character. The following is one -of Jour equally 
Striking caws reported by l^rcsrdent C, G, Baldwin i 
'Boy oF seven teen ; read in Ihe second reader, and to nit 
no other work. Teachers before had whipped him three 
or four times a day. He was up to all mischief— threw 
shot and paper balls, pinehtd liis neighbours, crawled 
upon, the floor under the girls’ seats, etc., etc. 1-1 is father 
had no eoiittoL over him. Not knowing w!ia| to do, 1 
paid no attention to him, but let him run about just as 
a (log. Tie children ceased to laugh at him; he cut no 
figure. One day I was hearing the class in partial pay- 
ments, and urged them to learn Uu* rule. They ubjeckri 
strenuously pn the ground of time Just then this boy 
threw a paper bull past my car, and reminded me of bis 
existence. I turned on him and said, “There's Charlie 

N , he could Learn that rule in fifteen minutes." He 

turned towards me eagerly and iLsketj what it was. J 
told him, and he said, "'Let me try. 4 ' When the time 
was up he went through it to the end, { r(jld, "There l 
] told you so-," He sat down eallapssdf like a wilted 
cabbage leaf At recess lie came to me and asked to 
Study arithmetic. He got his booh and went to work, 
lie never made any trouble after that, and was a good 
Student Erl all lines, helpful and useful as any norma! 
boy. I never had occasion to rebuke him in the three 
years T taught there, except once for whispering too 
loudly, and that brought the tears to Lis eves that ho 
had lost tny confidence even for a moment ! It seems 
highly probable that in such instances unawodated 
nerve elements An: ripe to bo struck into harmony 
and lifted into cerebral co-ordination. Thu final act 
by which the iiervc: thmSnts flowed into new, related 
chunncLs apparently dratted oJT the energy of other areas, 
Mid left the bey exhausted for the moment Instances 
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a™ likewise on record in religious conversion in which 
the person is Juft fjroihj ; i ■ L li '_■ ! | : I :v . In tnic of 
the eases above, the veiling woman felt ill peace, but 
ju-'t a* if rfie hi- art led Ll> tlkL That the i.iupil should 
have become a good student in ill! lines fs analogous 
to the whiihmess of Lhu change In conversion. Tf our 
analysis of the conditions underlying the things Ls 
1ni* t thift aspect might Sw; expressed thus; a stimulus 
which arouses the attention at the same time that it 
awakens- native tendencies of nervous discharge, gives 
rise to a discharge front the lower reflex arcs into a 
higher cerebral arc ((!*,, awakens an idea), Tension i-s 
produced izk a in™ (cerebral) area of the nervous system, 
which becomes the centre of discharge. Other brain 
En so far as they arc connected by associations! 
paths with this one, likewise bring their contril nitron to 
consciousness, so that, the whole of consciousness is 
organised about the new ten lie, and. tho entire person- 
ality is involved. 

■Jr) Sititdni in Timalienai A HitUite, 

Lcvrn mnic mysterious Lhan the last group of in- 
stances are the cases in which an uflfltpceEetl revulsion of 
fueling necurft, usually without any very marked cause, 
and often with no apparent antecedent. These seem to he 
numerous, and to extend through the whole range of 
feelings from mere tS*ti*s for foods to attachments am l 
repulsions which involve the entire nature. F. J 1 
disliked bananas very much One day. on tasting one, 
I found that 1 liked it and since then I can net. get 
enough of t hem. It was just the same with cocked 
onions.' I r . 1 W hen about f> I was very fond of 
hanajia^, My cc.us.iiJ gave me all 1 could cat, and I 
became sick ot tny stomach After that 1 had 1 h^- 
same sick reeling whenever 1 saw barrilflM,' F- ' l 
newer could hear th* taste of turkey. I we yearn ago, 
1 was visiting, snd Inarl to take if, or he mdc. I have 
liked it ever since.' U. 'To one particular fellow m 
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cur dub f took a great dislike, lie never did anything 
to me. lie always treated me kindly, ! never knew 
why I disliked hind F, 1 I knew a girt whom I 
thought a great deal of. One rfny 1 lupperted (rn think 
*f her, and just then J felt that E didn't like her at all. 
it seemed strange to me, and 1 thought 1 eould tiot 
dislike her;, by tall her bud trait': (two out before me. 
and I couldn't see anything in her to like.' F, l l 
once had a teacher whom E simply detested, I disliked 
her so much that 1 thought tif her constantly. One 
day I happened to pass her in the hall, I c!l> not know 
what she did. In fact. T think she did nothing, hut just 
as quickly as she passed, me my hatred Lurried bo 
love, I know it sounds foolish to speak of loving anyone 
like that, but I positively adored her.' F. J My husband 
was jealous of «iy love for an invalid sister, w 3 so had 
lost her health for me, and be forced me to leave her, 3 
went back to her with my baby, and was ahfe, by 
teaching music, Co mate a wanty living for three. 
Husband begged me to return West, but I refused, 
although ! was he&uiEy hardened. My judgment told 
mo to stay* but my heart yearned after him. I went to 
God and wrestled half the night, At | wo o'clock [>eacc 
came. He took away my iove for my husband. It 
left me in an instant, and has never returned. Now I 
feel free,' These quotations contain evidence on the 
surface that something has been happening underneath 
in jub-cnnKkmsrets. They are similar to the inys- 
tcrious transformatioas in religious emotion, which 
completely change one's; affections and attachments. 



\d\ Breaking Habits. 

Very similar In all the phenomena connected with 
it to that type of conversion which fellows waywardness, 
is the breaking of habits, Th<; instances are numerous, 
and include the conquering of habits or propensities in 
children and animal*;, in which the new attitude Fa 
largely external Ly induced, and IllftK; also in which the 

1 1 
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volitions play an active paat, 1 ] knew of a hetse 
which delighted iu kicking, biting, and running away* 
its OW(Wt was afraid to feed it, and gave it away. The 
new owner "eared the horse to drive it home. It tried 
(0 kick. Hi gave It a good beating, and: after tliat 
he never had any trouble with it, He would even Lid it 
.stand without tying." "Unde Liad a horse which was a 
great favourite, and as gentle and as conld he. 

Ele was onto frightened by a fire-engine, and after 
that he became w vicEntis tliat it was not safe to 
drive him/ M. 'When about 5 I displayed a violent 
temper. Ortc day, in unrestrained rage, I chased my 
nojet older brother around thu yard and Into the Liousw:, 
hurling things at him like a young gorilla. My mother 
was so concerned about me that she wept (she- was not 
the sort of woman to “cry ") in genuine discouragement, 
and said she didn't lmow but I would have to go to the 
reform school. E truly rc|Katcd, After a short nap, 
I sought her guod’wdt, ami c v^r afterward was noted 
for obedience and docility.' ‘ The child of my frfftnr! was 
much spoiled. While f was with him, the child became 
unmanageable. The father held him firmly several hcuirv 
At Last the child stepped kicking and crying and said. 
"Papa, I Love you," and wai j’notl after that’ M. 
"For years I had Indulged in the habit of profanity". 
When an. I was elected teacher or a country school, 
nncl 1 fdt 1 ought to set a good exo mole to my pupils, 
About the same time, the reading or the rhAiitau^uan 
ct™rse set me to I hinting, anti led me to adopt a higher 
ideal. As soon as the foolishness of the habit was 
brought te my notice, 1 made- one firm resolve, and: the 
battle was won." F, 4 When [ was atajyt lJQ, I tried 
to i^bit smoking, but tiie desire was on me, and Karl 
me in its power. I cried arid prayed and promised 
God to quit, buL could not. 1 had smoked for ] 5 years, 
When l was 5^, as t tat by the fire c.rie day smok- 
ing 1 , a voice came to me. I did not hear it with 
my ear?., but more as .-1 dream or suit of double thin It. 
It said, " Louisa, lay down smoking," At once L replied. 
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Hl Will you late Ike dcs.lrc: in- Ay 1 " But It only kept 
saying, " Louisa, Lay down smoking," Then I got up, 
Laid my pipe wl the ntanle-lsheEf, and never smoked 
again, t>i had any de/i re to. The desire wm gone as 
though I had newer Itncrwn it or Imirl.vi! tobacco. J lie 
sight of others smoking and the smell of smukt: never 
pave me the kvist wish to touch U Sgahr,’ 

In die breaking or habits there is clearly a conflict 
between the- o"d habitual course of ;llI ion and a itcvr set 
of nervous discharges which are trying to establish 
themselves, In lll3 midst of Ulc conflict there ia pain. 
The continued trying, together with a correspond inp 
cerebral growth, in (he direction of the nITtxrt, or of the 
external influence, cause the energy finally to shoot 
into "ho new direction, and the tlcv# thing is acvom 
plisbed. In the last two instances above, one ^ccs that 
at the critical pu! lit ill the L:ti :i i ijir ifiu pun.: lit Is either 
an actor or Largely an observer, as was true in tonvrr- 
.sImll fa the lost ea.se, the ripening lias gone on 
unconsciously, so that the final impulse comes to 
dinjciuiiRjiLsn ai something from without, res a sort of 
voict The ' double think ^seems to indicate that both 
couisos of action— the old habitual one and Lbo one je>L 
sprouting — have worth to consciousness st the same 
tim^r 

la these common experiences we And analogies to 
jilt lhc steps of conve^lon, even the most iKtaccoun table 
and mysterious. Now Set us think clearly oil the 
significance of them. They do pot explain CMVcFiiOn, 
The breaking of a habit, as far as ultimate explanation 
got:*, jft itself as mysterious a> anything tliit happens 
in consciousness. These facts do make intelligible, 
however, the processes involved m eoavCrsIon in the 
same way that any natural phenomena come to be 
understood. They help u* to see a little way into the 
mental operations concerned in conversion. Tht/iUo 
make it clear that, Ameever inexplicable, the fia'i if c-Mt- 
Vctjmh are majtiftsfytrvHt «f neural pn^cssti. We 
accept them as natural laws, because we see them 
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working here Ariel there Jmd everywhere Eri Idle psychic 

life 

Each df tin; sbyvc pherKrtnena stem's to bo the 
special living of which conversion is the general, To 
break A ha.liit involves Cate small group of tastes, or 
desires, ol faculties; conversion takre the whole bundle 
of tbum. it U net a iiurpHsc that a h^hit should be 
broken and never return. It is perhaps even 
natural and Rasy that the inline group of tAStea, 
desires and habits which make up a character should be 
t ; t ■ L T :: a: 1 1 y eh bilged ; it Es easier on lake the whole skein 
than to extricate one tattled thread, it is this fact, 
doubtless, which makes it necessary that conversion be 
a mmpiftf EtirrcnHfjr; ns-misne-c comes only when the 
entire being is given over to the new Life. An with 
habits, so with the flashes of intellectual insight we have 
Just noticed ; an awaken i ng to one sped lie b-ulh i n wolves 
one faculty, (he great awakening of conversion into a 
new world of spiritual insight is so Inclusive that we 
fitly call it a Second L: rl li. jIjic.'i vf ti/a cxp#nci$£ft described 

above h a pan, ef whisk attwtrsivw is the wh&te. 
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A CFKi:i!.U. V[l-:hV of cavv KHK[ON 

We have l :l iIj ihi^Il LIil: V4fT04i9 fads of con- 

version and sccfi^iii some detail, 1 h.ci r mutual relations ; 
w(i |iavC c:>:'i a .i i :i 1 1 i F sfnpjHid la look into Uiuii si^l'li- 
Ikancc when one set of phenomena has seemed to 
illuminate anoLluir. Kun we have io view the facts, as 
a whole and see them in thdr larger cttrtnections, and 
get at soma Ihingsij if possible, which aia cential and 
fundamental in the process. We shall tie concerned 
especially with the fuller psychological interpretation of 
(he fiiets themselves i hut before proceeding Lo that, we 
shall take up some sociological, oiotogicaJ and physio- 
logical considerations which the study of conversion 
suggests, and which En turn tend Io bring the whole 
system of facts into unity. 



A SuL'iuIngtait and Bialngical I^crt 1 * 

Conversion is primarily an unselfing. J lie first birth 
uf Hit individual is into his own Little world. JJc is con- 
trol led by the dcep**cated instincts of self-preservation 
and self-enlargement — instincts which arc, doubtless, 
a direct inheritance from ids bruin ancestry, The 
universe i-; organised around his own personality as a 
centre. He is not conscious of it, however, except in an 
instinctive, emotional way, when it tends to malts or 
guar the integrity of his own individuality. His. own 
will and wtOi-being am the controlling traces wiUtld 
hi rn. Hut he soon becomes a conscious being snd 
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moves oij towards a period of self eonsclormn'-ss. TU«ny 
ss ji world outside the eel T, a world-order and social 
ujganism whose demands hepisL to p<casj in on the 
dawning conKLOusneKS. At first ho is dimly conscious 
of its existence and its demands. He gropes after il, 
often pahiMly,, to grasp its significance, and fids his 
way towards an appreciation of its, worth and spirit mil 
content. It is the larger world - consciousness now 
pressing Eli on the individual consciousness,. Often it 
br caltfi in suddenly and hr corner ji groit new revelation. 
This is the first aspect of aurvtrsion : the person emerges 

front a its,' after, iiMltest ti'trritf tf cltiS fence titfo ri jsztgrr 

sei oHd if twiug-, I iis life becomes swallowed up in a 
larger whole, 

Tlurr« is 1 1 Film i a dash between the individual will 
and the social wilt, between the person's own insight and 
the Spirit Lll Order of which he iv (inenr.Kcioudy apart. In 
lhe life outside ol him, the standard is already set when 
he comes on the scene. El is .j eimipk'x yjder which 
lias hren trailing ontj rnteanwhi Iq his undeveloped self in 
this way and that. T 1 is own tastes and. desires,. together 
with chance furdcs in the environment which arc unduly 
strong, in ay shape the grnwing self oat of tune with 
the Itugfcr ea-LalilLsheLi order. VVben tin; IrielroTi comes, 
it belongs to his nature to insist on himself, it is part 
of his oldest and deepesNsttdcd instinct to preserve his 
own integrity, ] 5 si t Lt is a |>art of Nature's way to crush 
that which is out of harmony with herself. The soda] 
will j& stronger, and the individual must at last sur- 
render himself to it. In ill Miter tisfieet, fkttt, eotrtersion 
is if# Sttnva4fr tf ike perswil swW to be gifidtd by the 
larger forces of titfiiih it is a part. These two aspects 
are oFLcei rniiiglai In both ihere ts ituicH in rornmon. 
There is a sudden revelation Emd recognition of a higher 
order than (hot of the persociaL will, Tim sympathies 
follow the direction of the new insight, nod the convert 
transfers the centre or lilY mid activity from Lbn port to 
the whole. With ihhv insight comes new beauty. 
l^iiuEy and worth awaben love — love for paints, 
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kindred, kind, MCfely, cgsmlc order, truth and F[ji ritual 
Bift The individual learns tv transfer himself from a 
ffirtre if sfif-atth-'ity into an ergon of revelation if 
universal being, and tv live a life . f offeetiett for and 
cnenets mith Hit larger life outside, l\ 5 x iicctssary 
condition of thu ypiriUml aiv abetting as the birth uf 
fresh activity and i>f a farmer EcK cnnsciouSrtess, which 
often assert liuniaelves as the dominant elements iri 
consciousness. 

The period or adolescence is natuTfdly the time fot 1 
the awakening; into Iht linger life. tYe have seen in an 
carl i-.:r chapter 111 at COTJVCrshm i.- fairly CuincideJit in 
general wllIi most rapid bodily growth and with the 
awakening on the Intel Icetoid aide, Their* appeared to 
Iw a Conrieclion between puberty and convCTsn.itt among 
people in thu nihm, nlttu-ugh conversion follows the 
physiological changes by -i 111 tie- Biologically eon- 
sickred, lho ecuir.il thing underlying all tliesu phenomena 
seems to be the birth of the reproductive life. That is 
the lime when the person begins vi hilly and physio- 
logically to rwach out and find his life in another. It is 
die announcement, on the physical side, that otic is 
pinning capacity to cotcr into the soc'al whole through 
the avenue of the Family. We shall sec later tliat at 
the present s tape in evolution the rfiproduclivie instinct 
has a negative mlhci' chan a positive signEficanoiiaE a 
factor in religion; hut In its blnilugital Jisllji < a t it en:L 
dition*, In A certain sense, the great awakening on the 
physiological, psychical and n pi ritual sides which comes 
in adi lSei-uitiLLO. The lives of two person? united in |fu? 
conjugal relation , cAch making demands on the other, 
and living for each other ; ami later their offspring calling 
out the Activities arid affection or ihe parents — this con- 
stitutes, the family, the centre of organised life which 
reflects the whole i*ocial nrd erv Fam i ly life furn ishes the 
opportunity and necessity for the development uf the 
Individual in many new direction--. [Jo must be a 
defendi r of --elf and oT-i|irnig, and m) must grow strong 
physically; hr; must proside, consequently must possess 
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mental acumen; he must utilise the natural objects 
about bi in in securing shelter, and clothing, which 
necessity leads him into a knowledge of the natural 
order, and so hi 1 appreciates the truths of nature ^ he 
emerges suddenly into a world in which there are 
oilier men, and must face afresh, the mural order with 
its manifold duties and obligations; the courting 
hislii’iel and the personal adornments and graces 
necessary for securing and maintaining a mate help to 
invalid]! u/>llirl i-.: appreciation; 1 funnily life- Calls nut the 
affection?: in short, growing out of the awakening of 
this instinct and following out its consequences* there 
are famished the Conditiom for suddenly rinveloping 
the personality rapidly in certain of its powers* Further- 
naiiM, in those aspects of grt>wlh just mentioned, some of 
the elements of the psychic life are ripening which are 
carried up into religion. Religion* doubtless, takes up 
into itself the moral *vnso, truthfulness in menial re- 
presentation of the objective older, the sense of nppnc- 
ciFiticyn and. the ifihetii iiis* which are awakened in the 
family and social relations. I'hereis no vital distinction, 
-•IV nobly, i.-.-!v.o :i I': | I ■!■■;: i eCil JjU; . e.i/.L-ii ■ -f 

the psychic activity involved in the 'love and Hns which 
Evist. in the fsmlEy and that which enters into the love 
of God and Inin worship arid ndoratiiiEL Tlift point of 
importance fee us in this connection is that it is ntrtareti 

th.ti its mfoietcctice thcri shitsthi be A rapid deVtlofasteui^ 

which tiflttr fiu’nhhts swag gtf th ? fitments that (ts?vcfly 
tsttcr inisi rt/ig-im, or brhty's the individual stttidetity info 
!.}igh ri/'rmv.J \<f men iftl i\rp<sHt? ittai rdigiafts isupiiisrc 
sistsy ftni't a it adequate organ far their reception j usd 
expression. 

The religious: ceremonies which duster about this 
period among almost all people, both savage and 
civilised, ^cctn to show not only its importance, hut 
something of the way in which it has significance. A 

1 Fo i ■’ puc'rrilnil in oT iliit n^re r :CL ‘ Csl’n fosjlh 'Sr’ :irfl Jlrt, f 

,4 .KKrrf'iXH fauruaf' cf r Yr-J V [3 t n_ I C^. mi uaLiiih: k l 1 m in ala 

{hjiJjcilugliLilL fifi^lyiiMj Lu r . , Lit siijt- i:^-i~iimi F fuulLy U1 i Li llL". Lii Jiff Ll r . LC ll±_ 
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masterly statement l:.T Ulcm; cuslnm:-: is that by Dr 
Daniels^ in which he shows the universality of such 
observances as cjicoincidwi, knocking out the teeth, 
hair offerings, tattoewng, fasting-, seclusion, chongii of 
narse, beating and torture, change of apparel, confirma- 
tion and the like, which conic usually at puberty, and 
have frequently a religious sigiafi-rnpre. ' The recogn i - 
lion in so many different ways, and by almost every 
race, of the transition from youth in m ;u 1 1 itjoil , fioin i lie 
si arm™ domestic drdctn membership in the comm unity, 
hits deep psychological is well as ]*hy.-,ienl significant, 
TLie hoy, as a member of the family, supported by others 
and feeling almost no responsibility , when becoming 
a mart enters upon a nc™ kind of life, , , . In llie 
minds of these peoples there was a Jixed gulT be- 
tween the life- of manhood and that of childhood, and 
b: whi i would hecome a man must put away “ child isJt 
things, ,r , . - It was indeed a tfyittg to the former life, 
Everything that might i'ctvc ns a reminder oF the oLd 
life must be scrupulously avoided.' 9 in lh-.-.c cara- 
mon lea one sees iajMP«a of development something 
of the later, more spiritual aspects of religion. 

The PAyiittfogjital View. 

Among the changes of adolescence those in ihe 
anatomy of the nervous system furnish an important 
background for understanding the spiritual pbeuoflumi. 
tVe shill confine ourselves to some aspect? ol cerebral 
growth, .since the cerebrum is the seat of the higher 
mental states. It is a wetl-established fact, at is shown 
from the atudy of the brains of children, idiots, adults 
and animals, that the character of the psychic life Is 
conditioned by the quality of nervous tissue. The parts 
in, the unci anatomy which are especially essential to 
mental activity arc the cells for gtmorating and storing 

3 Anhui Pallid}, "Thu J,";w t^Jr ; jl SiuJj-iJ EM^trabm, - rfjro.FjY j> 
Jwmuml tfPtfdLAfffy VL, No. t. 

1 Dartta, p, 1 0- 
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nervous energy, Ann] ;i rit:!i network yd" nerve fibres, 
v^Li- h fatty wrappings {mcdullatians) for conducting the 
energy fa'om jjlU: pArt f}£ cllti br.Lcrl |0 flu; olh^T. Till! 

researches of Yulpius, Kara -and J'lcchaij; L have shown 
that at birth there anc no oicdn'.latcd Fibres in grey 
mmlKfr of tin; sure btu m. although the lower nerve centres 
which ootid jtfon tho rcFlcxea ;ir; richly fibril I uteri j that 
i i llU life *£ n new-born child is controlled entirely by the 
relieves in. the lower nerve centres, and not at all by the 
representative Faculty. The medul luted fibres increase 
rapidly during childhood, Etui gradually during later 
years, aS late at least. as ahenit 40 , I J:i: fibrillation is 
not homogeneous in the different parts of the cerebrum. 
The three layers of tangenUal fibres near the surface of 
thu train, which, pctJuniably, partially determine the 
complexity of mental associations* do not develop 
sirouLtaneoualy. Dr Burk mah-; up thu resu-lbi of 
Vitlpius's work thus : — 1 The hbres of the inner layer 
develop thdr aheatha (mcdullaticuts} in alL cases earlier, 
and In the mciLor, .light Tind hearing reg'-OOF nlmOFi 
reach their mxinium in miraher during: the second 
ye;u, wll ilc: 1 :l the sfxmcli -md other ciuitrts there fa a 
gradual increase until the eleventh year and n later 
gradual decrement until Lhi: thirty-third yuir aL least 
The outer layer Fibres follow «n general the courre of 
grow th of the inner layer, but contain generally from 
enc-eighth toono ha If hi many; Hie middle layer in no 
case makes a t appreciable increase until |juhcrty, grows 
mon: rapidly in tli« earlier adult years, and never con- 
tains more than a third as many fibres as the inner 
faye;r, J ! The ^i-Hnifieasst fan K that the Inner layer, 
which develops contemporaneously with the senses, and 
the outer layer, which in relatively the rnoil important 
in the lower animals, develop first, while the middle 

1 F-ir p Eutsiimy of ih:M resunitiB sm U.'iriLlilirc.’i, LrJinWi if fid 
fiiiiiriy Jltaj, ilci-p. lii, 

1 Kicdcrkk Uiirk, 1 Fnir- fun.Ti.mrnl.it bs imnsnry i=i it" - ibrttuph 
n-f-fli a£ the l_»if sjvl itm,’ J i-i-, ; /f.f i ! Sf.vijx.- 2 yj\ *."JK : 1 _ |i. §. 

The rricicorc la VuI^aiu^ !■ .J,' . -Ii.-l'. 1^ J'.ycAjai, if_ A/tirijL UiL. 

XXUl f L^a. 
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taycr dot';: not mirea*. rapidly until add cswukt, Lite 
period me now considering, Dr Kaos concludes 
f'cnn a study of the braltis of idiots that the SKWJ ami 
tided Meynert layers, which art; likewise between the 
inner and outer tangential Layers, are essential to 
psychic unfoldmcnt, 1 While Stic ftraCtSSn of the differ 
ent groups of Jibrti Emits relation to mental 1 i T** is not 
dearly determined , it i* EristructEve to note the corre 
sptnul^iira: [a lime between tbs rapid psychic develop- 
ment at adolescence nan I the iitcrcmeiit in the growth of 
a new band of association fibres, 1 1 seems that the 
pieat psychic aw? (mnmy may be conditioned by either 
of two tilings : either then is tt nnw fttifr of nerve branches 
which r\ij>iiUf t'rtieh fiifSLiiuiuii itiitluritj l (r t'wse ivAich 
fiate already matured cvwf ruddmly into aetifity. I his 
furnishes Lise basis of Lise power of the mind for string 
in general terrm, for infdlcctiial grasps, and for spiritual 
insight. Experimental psychology rentfomes this notion 
in deiiwnstrfiElrtg'j^a wt aaw in Lhapler it., "h-it the sc:i 
soey activities and memory have 'j.lmt&t completed their 
development during 1 the years up to almut ]j, and 
then give way to development on the fide of rational 
power. The anatomical fia^is fur Ibis transition, in 
development fa found En Hughlings Jackson's three- 
level theory of the nerwios system, or in l'"lcehrig's 
IsSOCi&tirm centres. Dr Burk has shown thftt these are 
practically identical bulb In function and localisation. 1 
According to Jackson's arrangement 1 :, the lowest level 
contains the simple reflex movements and involuntary 
reactions, and is especially localised En the spinal cord, 
medulla and pons. The .second level 1 rt -groups these 
simple movements by cumbiua Lions and associations, 
of cortical structures En wEder. more complex rneeluvn- 
fams, producing a higher cla.’S’: of movements. The 
highest level unifies the whole nervous system," “The 
lowest Level does menial work , thu highest level, evolved 

1 J-'jr ki li thick, ' Fruitt f-kLllICniil L" flECMHry ,n ;hc li ' vr|ll|: 
in'— 1 • ,1 'lie wrir>iMii iyi\eni r ' Jtjwrmwji Oct, 1 SijS, > 6. 

1 } 6 Sii . , p. 14, 
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out of it, becomes in grcaL tic -ri;c Independent of it, and 
is the anatomical basis of mind.' ' The highest level 
centics are nothing l:Lslj than Ilia centres of universal 
and complex: representation, . „ . or, using old-- fashioned 
language, they are the whole organism/ b'lccLiiig con- 
tends tbit the BE®ociatJonal areas in (.lie brain, which 
Burk believes nee tliu tsuinu as Jackson's third level, 
occupy two- thirds of the cortex, have nothing to do 
w Lli sensory-motor processes of ilii billy, but have the 
" function of knowledge, of interpreting experience', of 
the Esthetic sentiments, of the scientific decisions, of the 
moral judgments/ etc. 1 In H ri i.-. point of vinr, con ver- 
sion may he tha sudden functioning of iJughltngs 
J^iekacyii'a. highest level, in i’lecEisig's, LisHOCialinnaL areas, 
and the transfer of the personality to tilts centre. Some 
such view tends to being harmony among the facts. 
The rapid formation of now nerve connections in early 
adolescence may he the causa of the physiological n n- 
rost and menial distress that intensifies into whut ww 
have called the sense of incompleteness which precedes 
conversion, The rnhld becuirtes tv ferment of half- 
formed ideas, as the brain is a mesh of poorly organised 
parts. The pain and ache of ir.n conviction period Eh an 
indication of high potentials of nervous energy which find 
net outlet of <!X[K , ii‘iKi»n j in CitLier words, it is clogged 
mental activity, Et :s the exact opposite of the pleasure 
of self-C x p reunion,, k ueh an Lhat uf Lhe youi)£ Led 1 1 1 a L which 
gives vent to its energy in gamhofiug, or that of the 
artist ip (Harming or due musician In playing. Through 
heredity, doubtless, the train is endowed with certain 
structural ekmenlfl and latent energies which antedate 
their functional activity. The ■sense of sin' is the 
indication that they are trying lo fanclion — that the 
hruio i? pressing on to become a man. In its biological 
significance ihc sense of imperfection is the price we 

1 !■':■■!. Tir : . I ■ I'r -iii i '■■ i':.’.--- i- il'i- i ! -•.-■■l.-p 

«ni «ir iIib Kiviiii, JWiigi:./:-?! y.-wirtsajh Ovt JSjf* p, rt, Him- 

UlJJ jauT^ Ij'-'.L.I £)*£ J 1 ".*.'*/ iTjVilJ'r-Tt ,~-T JiTjC. -n-j'u.' C iff 7 ~ 

Jnhuh :j mgfi\ ru'w iy| t it., i *-yj. 
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have Ed pay fw the massive, anti at first unwieldy, en- 
largement at the Lop end of the sjjiitaL fiord, which, when 
m ast-urerl and brought into requisition, becomes such i 
tremendous tool and organ of spiritual insight The 
person is restless to fcw bom into a larger world 
Finally,, through ivhoiesDme suggestions, morniaE ik- 
vclopmonl, helped on perhaps by some cinmioaal stress 
or shock, harmony Eg struck, liTe becomes a unity, and 
the person is hum inly a larger world t>f spirit. 



The Psytholnglnzl View. 

The physiological background of consciousness, while 
it furnishes a tasis fm un dcrfitfiochn^ conversion, is in- 
adequate of itself to explain it. it is necessary to 
approach, U front t lie sts.iUi|>oEfl t of ihd growth and 
Interplay of ideas. In this point. of view conversion is 
die sudden readjustment to a larger spiritual iiri v-i nssn - 
merit when once the norm has been lost, or w hen it is 
dimly felt, but not yei attained. We have, then, to 
consider how life- gets awry with its Surroundings, how 
a breach arises between its spiritual impulses and iv; 
present attain incut, and lElc n Jsoiv the z j r: ■ .- 1 : : f i is finally 
healed. In understanding (.lie discord between the 
subjective liTe and the larger [josfiible life, there nre at 
least three things to be considered — the growth hf 
ideal®, native inertia, and the coin pie sity of environ- 
mental forces urldeh Ecml to call the person into- activity. 

In the first place, the attainment of that condition 
which makes can version accessary has its seal primarily 
in the anticipatory power of 1 he mind. The mind can 
finenut WKncnn \ on. the basis of what K It can look 
ahead! and divine what niiyht he. The possible is lifted 
up above (lie present An ideal is formed In advance of 
Ihe real, The CKpodencC mat of which the ideal ai Lea 
is usually complex and manifold, so that st is not 
clearly, On the contrary, one has an inkling 1 of Et 
— a scent of something better, n feeling alter it. 
I'rotfn the standpoint of a possible ideal self one can 
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look Lack on the present self and judge it. The 
contr-tet liiiLwfieiL them is emphasised, and a chasm 
forma between the self which rtuw is and tEtai which 
night 

This condition is emphasised, secondly, toy nativie 
inertia. A noted divine has said that ' ^Sin ia laziness, 4 
The push toward enlighten meat nnd rightKiusrlc*it ls 
an uphill ] unless, The moment one relaxes he La in 
danger of being dragged down by ingrained, instinctive, 
racial impulses. 

The discord is heightened, thirdly, liy the variety 
Find eompkxity of impulses to action* and by the 
number of forces in onflfs surroundings which tend to 
call one out En. this way and that. In reply to )he 
questions, ' WEmt acts or faults have you committed 
which you knew at the time wen; wrong? VVhy did 
you do them ?' the answers arc instinctive, they show 
the possibility of slipping into inharmonious relating 
ships with ofi-a'i environment. I\ ' My mother had 
positively forbidden me to visit one of my friends, and 
many times i wilfully disobeyed her, because the attrac- 
tion of my friend's society was stronger than my sense 
of right,' F, 'I used to be fojid of jumping- rope,, but 
mother forbade me to do it. At school ] disobeyed, 
because ! thought mother need never know of it; all 
the other girls jump ropc^ without falling dead, and I 
wouldn't meet wiLh any accident either. 1 ' 1\ ‘ f refused 
toeing at a school entertainment because marn mi would 
not let me wear a ortlain dress. I felt satisfied to think 
[ got out of singing it. but felt nn inwarrl voice chiding 
me. On the whol* T thcnight I wan a very bad girl, and 
did not want to think of it.' Such instances are appar- 
ently very numerous, They all ilSu.stia.te huw there are 
complexities in the subjective life, and al&o in one's 
surroundings, which tend to fracture the unity and 
symmetry of consciousness. The w r rong aet^ perfrjinwd 
knowingly were of two ciasifi*. First, the« were those 
hi which associations and social complications led the 
persort against Ikf-s or her private Judgment nr teaching 
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into a wrong course j for example, in the instance above 
in wlucls tho child waa playing between the mothcf’s 
will, on the one hand* and the sports in VOgUe in tlrt; 
school and the fascination of doing as the rest did, on 
the other. A selection of alternative eilher of which 
may bring discomfort, is necessary. There [s a hitch, 
consequently, to vhat MY Spirtes* 'the pfogres- 

Hive adjustment of inner and outer relations." in the 
second plane, there i.s the complexity of Las Its, desires 
and impulses, any one nf which may get the upper 
hand and assart- itself Often an immediate dcsiro in 
which willfulness or on abnormal tasto plays, a part 
Is stronger than a remote, truer one. in one quota- 
tioit above, for Lnstanre, the attraction nf a fiend's 
society was more immediate and pressing than tite 
duty of obedience. 

The ability to forecast experience, together with tltia 
miripl.'s-ly cl' riipu'scjs, om.pli: i: 1 i:s Ir.i: f.ilu.ilii: . i-ifM 
more. The will is paralysed, in the presence of many 
j : i ■ : : ;il :■ i I i I ■; i. ■ : uf action. Th* SGinetfililg-tCubc-Said-eitl- 
botb-ELdcs, of Will Wimble, whose dilemma is not 
aeiinu.-i enough 1 o eheck the flow or hi.: vitality, may 
grow into the perplexity nf a Hamlet when the con- 
flicting possibilities of action are vital and moments >ti r.„ 
This u O-Le .up'rt of thn msl— adjustment of life th'-f 
may come with growth. Each ini pulse to action la 
inhibited by others. which 1 1 .1 v < ' crp 1.1 I ri^ht "n Lncprc-p; 
themselves, 

Enough has been said to show clearly the possible 
causes loading up to efitiv^rsicrn, There are J&rees 
in human lift find its surroundings which tend to hrtak 
the at: sty and harmony >if eaiurionsness ; 12nd its unity 
on re drdtrtpitf, tfe eentrast ^rtwru what is. and ivhat 
might be. gives bit th is ideals ami yets two seis es in 
sharp nf position t? (ash (titer. This fracture in ooct- 
seinasness which gives rise to the ideal set oil" against 
the present self is frequently beneath the threshold nf 
consciousness, and shows Et-jelf as ari organic discontent, 
fl struggling In the dark, a reaching out after .^n tride- 
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(■;m h !l: ideal. There are many iurdhttcoa, however, In 
which the person is conscious of Lite vacillation between 
two Lives. Asia I he cl-i^i-r Instance of Paul, there are 
two member virnii£ agaiust each other. F-, 14. l J 
]-,;=. jl an anxiety to ennui chi! ori the Lord's side, with 
conflicting doubts anti distrust as to being able to reach 
and maintain the standard of ewcxlU-nce J F. ' l would 
tell mystdf, " You ought to join the church"; tlwll 5 
would say, “No, you can't he good Lirtough."' ' M., 23. 
‘During m y xidtoeas (two years previous to conversion) 
I determined to tre a bettor boy. [ did, Live a better 
life, huL often yielded to wrung. Two year* later ] 
was listening very attentively to the song, “Come home, 
dome home, your leather calls, Come Iiijhic.” i seemed 
to see, as by thy light of a flash of lightning >n mL-kcst 
midnight, the holiness of God, of Heaven, of the Father's 
house, etc, and din uncleanness of my poor heart, iLs 
diseases, its pollution :uid corruption, 3 l'hc following 
instance is a type of immature natures, m which Lhc 
duality and conflict are at first Tell in an. organic way, 
and objectified as the anger nf God and the Fear oi 
punishment, but with Lire growth of self-const iousos-ss 
the two selves: stand off ngninrt each other: F„ ri, ' I 
do net remember the Lime: when 1 did not fuel thuL 1 
ought to be a Christian, but was out willing to yieJd. 
1 felt that God was angry with me on account of my 
sin, and would punish me if f did net repent. My con- 
version was simply giving up my own wdL *oeI being 
willing to be guided by God's will. At first there was 
a feeling of pence., then began the strife between good 
and evEL. The roots of bitterness were still there. It 
seemed els if Lite -evil had only been strfrtd up and 
turned loose, as it were. 1 was practically two pviplfi, 
] wanted to be good, hut couLd not. f would continu- 
ally do things that I did not want to do, but could not 
help doinft them.' This is an ittasbatlort of the con- 
dition whhrli normally precedes conversion, and which 
LSie change of heart must heal. Convcr-sinii is suddenly 
forsaking the lower for the higher self In terrors of the 
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neural basis CortStiouSfl^S, it ls inhibition of lower 
chajtdcla of nervous d isch urge through the establish- 
ment of high it conned-io-M and Idnn! icalimi of the ego 
with the new activities. In theological terminology it 
is Christ Coming into the heart and the old life b&ng 
blotted out — the human life swallowed up in the lift cd 
God- 

The method nature employs in healing the broach 
between LElc Live? .selveH. is usually not 10 lessen the 
conllict bat rather to heighten it It is Lhc nature of 
the mind to emphasise contrasts. It dwells on the 
far-awayness of the ideal life and the extreme: vn- 
worthincss of the old life. The effect is cumulative 
oven when the per-sori is loft alone, a* in tlse instance 
quoted previously, in which the person felt she would die 
that Wry summer unless the sought- Chf Tribef came, or in 
another one, in which the man's sense of sin rapidly grew 
into a dreadful fear that he had grieved the Holy Spirit. 
This ^resins 1o be nature'-? wgy q ( making the changed 
attitude significant when it comes, Religious workers 
tihe advantage of this tendency in t.hg methods they 
employ. The method of one of the most successful 
revivalists in convicting of sin is shown by this extract 
from an uddrosK, c At tbt dtise of a recent meeting a 
lady came to mo and said, "Mr Moody, 1 have been a 
professing Christian for Jive years, and 1 am mote Irrit- 
able, I have loss patience and Jess control over my 
temper Lban I had five years ago. Doa't you think 
that is wrong?" “Wrung? 1 ' ] soidi "that is a sin. 1 " 
5lwt thought it was a kind of weakness, t went to 
work 10 convince her that it was a downright sin for 
her to he short-tempered and nil that. . . . The work of 
the Holy Ghost is to convict of sin. G that the [lower 
of conviction might come right here ! . . . There is tin 
power on earth Like a quickened church, and It won't be 
quickened until we begin td think of sin.' Evil ii iiri- 
cejvltclL and shown in its true character, together with 
the fatal consequences which impend if the present 
course is continued The ]>erson is c*pr»wtE as the 

1 ? 
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re-sponsible agent Ln its results, The hope of heaven 
and eternal happiness as ecust ras-ted with endless pun- 
ishments h appealed to. Occasionally tin? beauty of a 
virtuous life held up itt contrast with the agencies of 
sin. The urgency of the present moment is fill’ 
phasised as a possible Last oppurtutuly, Every means 
is used Jo make the fracture in eonsdoiLsnoas 
between (he two selves complete, and to make the 
transfer of the personality to the new car Lie decisive 
and final, 

It is through these nveans and through the norm at 
mental activities by which the yen's nf guilt Is deepened 
that the two aspects of conviction, the sense of Eri-com- 
|]|cttf3iLis and the sense qf sin — the one the precursor of 
spun tuned t! s awakening into new Li to. n nd the other lead big 
toward an eseajje from sinful habits — tend to become 
the same. There arc certain essential differences be- 
tween the two types which we should not foil to dis- 
tinguish. The kind of awakening fliiitswing the sense 
of inyomplutencsn is, as wc have noticed heretofore, a 
blossoming out into new life by the natural processes of 
growth- The ncive elements have matured, which aie 
about to function on higher leveL. The situation 
prtccditrg conversion is presumably somewhat analogous 
to the tension in a basin of standing water, which has 
more than reached the fnccEmg [k.>I lit, and oniy needs a 
shock to cause. die atoms to fail into- new relstloiL? and 
suddenly to concord ; or it is hire elements held in solu- 
tion which only need the slightest addition of JWC 
substance to- cause a precipitation. The other type is 
primarily an eruptive breaking-up of evil habits and 
abnormal tastes and ertv iwy-s, by turning the life forces 
along new channels. In their purest formi the cine is 
the normal adolescent development in a healthy', virtuous, 
hut immature person, about whow consciousness a larger 
Life is hdveHrtg and pressing fnr recognition, and finally 
breaks in 1 : the other is the reformation of a drunkard, 
fine instance, -who pushes on in his own course, anti] 
dlssi [i?i1 iori of power and physical and mental exhaus- 
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tfun ma 3 (* ft necemey to surrender th-c old &tlf for a 
truer otic. He has swerved from the straight ar.d narrow 
path., representing the norm of humruy. experience. If 
lEie lice representing (he norm were one side of a 
triangle, the way actually pursuer! wovld he- represented 
by the other two sides. 

El of i he two have mi m ueh. in raniiEQii that in 

many respects they can be discussed together. Both 
involve (he lireaking-up of old habits (ail imperfect, 
undeveloped life has its set modes of activity which 
muirt give way ui those which the new Insight entails — 
irt this sense, ; ali have sinned. 1 ') Both involve a revela- 
tEnn of new truth, both arc attended by it conflict 
between an accepted course of action, and 41 truer one 
width is dawning. 

Something like what ?eems to take pines in both 
eases is shown in Figure 1 r In No. {1) of the figuro, 




(hr: lines going En ihr direction (it) represent the way 
old, habits, associations, tastes and ideas tend to carry 
(he current of kin. Lines going in the dsrrclion ate 
the beginnings &r a possible better life, purer assoda- 
3 Ions, co-opcra tkm with- others Jo vu nf truth, a fjlimpse 
into a Ltrg.LT spiritual world beyond the self. Thus the 
rjvan flow and hantLOfly of life Is destrttyed-, The person 
is pulled in two direct ions. This conflict between the 
old habitual self and a posable bettor one results in 
those conviction phenomena described as the: sense of 
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sin, am! the feeling of incompleteness. As Ific call 
toward the new life becomes mi>ns urgent, ll-.u situation 
shown in No. {jj of the figure, (c) [5 the habitual 
self striving 1 with nil its might to preserve its selfmon- 
sisienej-, (ti\ 13 the divine urging which has become 
imperative and fmesistiblft, J-I«ns is ike critical point, 
th: tragic moment The person resorts to evasion of 
good rnflueirees, pointing Ol.it She [jcifutltuu of rhi* pesflrtt 
jself, rho iiairiiriccticms of others, and anything to preserve 
the old self intact, ft is more often .1 distress,. a deep 
Indefinable feeling of reluctance, which is perhaps a 
complex of ill the surface coiisidcratfeirLS that a thorough 
break in luibits and association-!; would involve. It 
continues until eoniuluEC exhaustion Lakes away the 
power of striving — the person becomes nylhing ; his 
will :s broken; ho surrenders himself to the higher 
forces that am trying to eljdm him ; he ttcepta the 
higher life as his own, The next stage is shown 
ill No. Only a vestige of the old life (ej Is left, 
The new lift (_/") is now the renl self The conflict has 
ceased, and there is rullef- The dcpiCrHinn Ls gone, and 
y i place to joy. The pain from friction between con- 
tending forces become-- now Lhc pleasure of Hcc activiLy. 
Harmony is restored, and there in poace. Thcr facts in 
Lho preceding study nearly aLL seem to fit into such a 
Itheme, I-Ct us test it by seeing what harmciriiy it 
brings among the lIlicis* experiences which were 
thought to be the essential things hi the point of transi- 
tion in cortverslon— self-surr-eucler, determination, for- 
giveiLLii, Divine aid, public eettfeas[osi 3 spoelancuus 
awakening, artfl sense of oneness with God. 'deif- 
surreude. ' arid L new deteni-in il ii m 1 seem at lust entirely 
contradictory c^petiences, which follow somewhat simf- 
Jar conviction states aud precede similar post-conversion 
phenomena. They ojc really the same thing- Seif-sur- 
render sees the change iu terras of the o2d self; cIl(<?t- 
minaLion sees It m terms of the now- Each overlooks, for 
the time, one fact self surrender does nut consider that 
the best of the old Ufa enters the new, and that really 
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ii mli Trig is given up; and f on the other hand, determina- 
tion dees not stop to estimate its looses, The frequent 
phrsse, H determined Ihj yield/ stands half-way between, 
and expresses,, perhaps, more marly Hid truth of the 
jjtikxjivs. W|ien the change Ls attributed to ' divine aid/ 
tlie new forces which come to lewd ivne into a linger lifo 
lire entirely objectified and become the influence of rom? 
outside personality or Spirit. ' Forgiveness' involves 
thu aarEie tendency to objectify the forces at worl:> and 
also the sense that the aid life is no more — has been 
forgiven, Tile relation between those eatws irt which 
personal effort and cSiiillc are Lfc.crci.scd, and those in 
which the change is brought about by Ur external 
agent, th U5 become clear. When conscious self-direc- 
tion Is exercised, it indicate? that the 1 I ' has kept pa.cv: 
with the growth processes, and is a participtrfti in them; 
while in the case of forgiveness of sin and divine intei- 
ven linn , gmwlh has proceeded unconsciously, the per- 
sonality has unwittingly advanced, arid fnslcaLE of bcin;' 
the participant, it is the ' me,' the pnsslve agent in the 
change, and a rcctivxf of the new life. The feeling of 
1 ofictias 3 ' (with God or Christ) is the experience in 
which the most prominent thing which presents itself 
at the thne b Hue sense of freedom and harmony I hat 
follows the change, and the cuEisdoiisiiuss that the life 
h now the completer embodiment of the larger spiritual 
w orld. " Public profession 1 is much Lh^.same as ' oneness 
witJi God.' To the nature which has not yet grown inh> 
the power of deep int uit ions, the sanction of friends, 
compliance with church rise?, and Lhe 1 1 |<c, utanrL mvr? 
distinctly for oneness with God. The same person 
more: highly developed might have described the t*-nfr;il 
thing in o similar experience us harmony with the ^tll 
of G od 

The experiences mimed iiitdy following conversion 
arc such is would naturally come after the steps 
described. Tsychdogrtiilly, lltey are in Htte with the 
fiLeLs of fatigue and rest, of repression followed by 
release, and of the pleasure- in the exercise of a newly* 
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hciiuifc*] power. The essential thing ft) M is the iden- 
tified, tie n of the self with the new world of persona and 
spiritual relation* inlet which it Ea bom. At its best it 
is the individual wiJJ coming* into harmony with what 
it feels to be the Divine Will, 
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No t'.vci pSMMIl vv.il] agree li | ::> i i the liijl:t liL vvjlllL 

normal religious experiences pays over into pathological- 
Where the line of demarcation wLLI fall depends largely 
on one's general attitude toward ridigiun, and on imn''; 
Eempci amenta! attitude toward human experiences, 
which allows (hem a wElI* or narrow range. Truoe art 
the alien ists, too, who arc constantly on the loohout Tor 
Mflifi abnOFm&l Und-imey, and, cons^Li-geutly, ani^ure ti> 
find it. ^ocorditig to thrir standard the whole con- 
version phenomenon is to bo rejiajdcd as abnormal. 
Dr Boris Sidls, for example, in his P-syfhvtagy 0/ Sitg* 
gisti&i, remarks, in regard to the article of which this 
study i-; ?i -revision , 1 Whilt Mr StarBlick does tu.ii r&diso 
ia the fact that it is not healthy, normal life that 
one studies in sudden religious conversions, but the 
phenomena oF Lcvival Insanity . -1 

Ih a kindly review of a. 'iuliseraidint article nn re- 
ligious growth, the Pfoiiadtlpkia Ntdiad Journal says: 
4 Ui Etarbuck himself does not apparently realise tEws 
full force of liis work io the- domain of psychiatry, but it 
b especially to this aspect of it that we have been 
attracted, 1 Tn the point of view of this journal, what 
we have termed the ' sense of sin ' would be more fairly 
regarded as a pathological -phenomenon, ‘ It should 
never be foi gotten, however,, that this- form of psyeha]g,Ea J 
or mental piiin (the of sin\ from whatever cause, 

L-; the fundamental lesion in perhaps th,L Largos L group 

dr., p J54. 

IfiJ 
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of cases of mental alienation, i.e. v melancholia*' The 
alienist thinks m terms of psychiatry. He ca.-sEs Liia 
pathological net, and any tiling sufficiently exaggerated 
above common pi illness *o t li:^ L it caiiitcil slap through 
Lite meshes he claims as his, KoligE-onists, cm the other 
hand, me liable lo have m apperceptive faculty which 
colours whatever happens in connection with ihc 
nominally rebgiGUS -as a tilvuna manifestation. No ex- 
cesses of excitement, no hypnosis, no diseased imagine 
irvgs-j pruvidud they have the cloak of religion, are too 
extreme to be regarded by certain persons aa normal 
illi.I healthy, 

It is not ray purpMe; in the present v&lnme, to try 
to discriminate between normal and abnormal religious 
cxEseriences, ]n tins preceding chapters [ have Lul<en 
the records regarded by the subjects as normal,, and 
studied them, first amrjrLg themselves to ytl a larger 
conception of tlieir nature, and then to see how they Fit 
in ivi(h other facts in human life, and Lo what extent 
they are interwetabk in terms of accepted physiological 
and psycho I ngical laws. In this chapter. Likewise I 
shall take certain experiences which sro locked U|«ni 
by the respondents as abnormal, end sec how they At 
in with the supposedly fiormnl phenomena, and what 
possibilities they expose for tlrwartsng the ends of 
religious growth. The testimony of Hie respondents, 
then, is our standard ruT judging the two classes of 
normal mill ?il !1 ! uttei si I II!-; IS by :m ::i*ai is a satis- 
factory test, but the only one at present available, 
There net more Important (pwitirm, from both a 
scientific and a practical standpoint, than that of de- 
lemiEtiing in whnl persons ami under what circumstances 
a sudden, rcligi ous a wakeni ng is dcsi ra bit The ulti mate 
Itwt, doubtles*, will bOv dtx L * il contribute, in (ho long 
run. in tbe individual and in groups of individuals, Co 
permanent, growth? The settlement of such : i rjuestion 
far exceeds the maturity of thu psychology of religitnt. 
The linpo at present 3 h- ty rpnke c-ear certain plain laws 
of growth, and to disclose tbe pitfalls, so that it may be 
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pcwsibh: lo apply Wletelf more tact fully Li> the cultiva- 
tion of tt>n spiritual life, in lticaLtQin.pt to establish a 
standard of judgment for the abnormal cktrtents in 
religion, there art Lwo extremes which should be 
avoided; On the imn hand, that of (he thurtiujjh-grying 
alienist, who brands everything that rises above the 
i l-.dd level uF experience is pathol ny kill, and who, for 
instance con viots Wagner of mcfyalompnia anti Ibsen of 
egomania, and Inulu upon any experience which takes, 
account in a vital way of the blackness of =in or the joy 
which accompanies rei IgtotLS insight, simply as mental 
aberration; and, on the other hand, that of the radical 
religionist, who looks upon the most violent excess ns a 
manifestation of the Spirit, provided only it be carried 
oat in the name of religion. 

One of the must curamonly accepted principles of 
mental activity is tlinL any norma] pjoccss., if freed from 
lL.s inhiliitiuits acid Carried to an vxtK'mf, becomes 
[HtthologicaL It is of extreme importance in consider- 
ing anyfhljtg so eampks; and delicate a* the religious 
instinct — especially '.vhen it is liable to he wrought upon 
vigorously, fi.H is dun*: in the Crisis called convention 
— to stop and observe some of the danger points, ut 
which p:j:)plt iiiay e-ndly he hit] beyond the limits of 
the normal, and thereby suffer irretrievable loss. 

The most glarillg h longer in found \i\thr riniitiy'twfifm 
(iml fvciifiuefit of revivals The effect is to 

induce a state of inure folding which,, when IL 1: 
pasted, teaves no spiritual residuum; to drive persons 
to irrational conduct, so that when the reaction sets 1™, 
L hoy reject not only their fust profession, but the whole 
of religion. This cannot be better illustrated than by 
rjucdfog fonn two or thrun typical records. The follow- 
ing was written by a person who has since work&l his 
way to a positive religious experience-, and is an En- 
Huential pastor in :l large city: 1 \ automatically went 
to church and Sunday school, with the general iUititde 
toward religion of itidi (Is rente. Tlic forces which led 
to my conversion (st 15 ] seem Lo me -mw hypnotic fn 
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character, My wi31 seemed wildly me +In; mercy of 

others, particularly of the revivalist. M . There was 

absolutely no isitelicetiiaL element ; 3 did not l h i nk of 
dogma or doctrine ; Lt was [nine feeling 1 . There followed 
a period of ecstasy, 1 was bent on doing gwd, and 
was eloquent In appealing (0 Others. The stale of moral 
exaltation did not continue; it was followed by ii eem-. 
plele relapse from orthdd^K religion. 1 look back upon 
my experience now wild shame and repugnance. It 
was an unnatural state, and could not be maintained,' 
Here is another instance, to- represent many of its 
kind, of .iwmniirt,iiow a teacher in one of the prOi m-usnt 
collects, who succumbed to the irresistible force uT the 
trrrem&Ifi and was forced to simulate religion wlthouE 
possessing it: 'T had liftful carefully trained, and had 
received more than an ordinary amount of religions 
and biblical instruction, The winter that I was I f, a 
series of revival meetings was being held, to which E 
was tak^n, 1 Extended some half-dozen without re> 
eeivin jj any irapreesjon. At tha very last meeting the 
usual appeal was made for those to rise who wi.-liod 
!o be on the Lord's side. There was considerable 
excitement. En the midst of it I rose and remained 
standing. I think T had no conscious motive in taking 
(his step. E was simply carried away by tSsc excitement, 
and did not know what 3 did. If any Influence came in, 
it was love for ray mother, who sat beside me', Eicwcd in 
prayer. 1 felt that rdre wished me to rise, and yet the 
knowledge was something I felt after rather than before 
i rose, I was much excited, and became hysterical 
under the emotions aroused and umkr the prevailing 
CKcitcmeiilr, . . , I w.i.i taken apart with others and 
talked with, and as a result joined the P— church 
the nest Sunday. . . . The experiences had been Un- 
natural and therefore could not last. I lived for a 
short time, psrllfffl six months., under an tmflalUT*] 
excitement, and then relapsed into a state of utrer 
indifference. I feel now that the result of the "con- 
version " was bitd, for I felt (hat I bud done all that was 
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to by rJori c, and therefore made no effort to grow. And 
I may any 1 lived a lie, for 1 know JohglitncL to belong 
to the church ; yet, because it was easy to say nothing, 

[ let everyone believe E was a truly converted Christian. 
I remained in this state until my Sophomore year incoliegt. 
when [ accepted with SOnte d«£Hie i>f intellectual under, 
standing the chief doctrines, of the Christian church, and 
can now call my self 11 converted/' though 1 was not before.' 

In producing such results, the influence of Lbe mob- 
miod Es art irnportailt factor, Thu furct nf Lbe popular 
mind in religious movements is not to be distinguished 
fi U i jL i.t.-; >:h; rci m; In p' .!:ln ;i ^mpruims, Erl I I So, m 

mobs and strikes* and the like. Everyone who is 
familiar with the methods of revivalist!* knows how 
perfectly they coincide with those of the ‘leaders of 
crowds’ described l>y ItT, t# Hon, ' When it is pro- 
posed to imbue the mind of a crowd with ideas and 
belief with modem scwlai theories, for Instance the 
leaders have recourse to different expedients. The 
principal of them are three in number, and demly 
defined — affirmation, repetition and contagion . . . 
Affirmation pure and simple, kept free of alL reasoning 
and all proof, is one of the surest means of making an 
idea enter the mind of crowds, , , , A rTirmation, how- 
ever, has no real influence unless it he repeated, and so 
far possible m the sinm terms, Ttui Influence- of 
repetition is due to the fact that the repeated statement 
is embedded in the tong run in the profound reruns of 
our urtCOflicifnLs selves, in which the motives of our 
actions are forged. . „ , When an affirmation has been 
sufficiently repeated, and there ts unanimity in its repeti- 
tion, what is called a current of opinion is formed, and 
the powerful mechanism of contagion intervenes / 1 The 
influence; of religious leaders and ol «ioSj nmi-d in n roil- 
ing great inuvecnents is not so strong at the present 
time a; formerly. Earlier in the prevent century it was 
not uncommon for the contagion to be so striking 
as to induce marked physiological symptoms in entire 
1 CusIjt Lc Bun, v'jfrr D™J, tSiK/, p ■ 26 tt its?. 
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audiences. Tliey were oftne en tumst v. itla the 

‘jerks. 1 an epileptic condition of ik? muscular system, 3 
fir by trances, Lii ivhlcH (kn muscles were completely 
relaxed or permanently rigid. The trance phenomena 
ore not infrequent in Httlin localities; at the present 
time. Trom the p^'cho-physiological standpoint, tire 
tumuIIm of rniib action SGWTI to he to prude-LC u relaxed 
state in the ccrebraL centres, which frees the lower" 
ciiri liuji frnin the inhibitory control of the higlter, and 
thus renders the mind more suggestible. It E^ to be 
noted, .tecrwriiagly, that the will Is paralysed, as in the 
two instances just quoted. En extreme cases (heic ia 
'no thought of dogma or doctrine,’ as won Id be true in 
the relaxed condition of the cortical centres, which are 
the seat of tine intellectual functions. (Tt will hr; re- 
called that itt normal CtUMrSiOfla the conscious element 
was relatively tmallj Snouting ard springing over 
tienches, in which negroes often indulge, the sense oF 
' walking on air,' rising without knowing it, and the Eiku, 
seem to Indicate Hie unchecked activity of the lower 
centres. The sensuality which Btntlclimes lwnaks out in 
die midst of great religious- c^ciLcmcnt seems to show 
t hr same 1 king— relaxation of die control of the higher 
centres over ihc lower. To be sure, the conscious 
element is always to some degree pre-flint, 1 There is 
no suggestion without consciousness,' says Moll.’ Bui 
the quality of consciousness is doubtless of the kind Dr 
Scott attributes to the art psychosis. It is ‘essentially 
a state of ecstasy, with a tendency 10 jwtKfuce a alight 
obsessional climax 11 in a certain direction This 
climax h r already observed, in the direction deter- 
mined by the drift of the unconscious factors, of the 
psychic life, and by the force of suggestion at the time. 
I" ranee states would seem in be tlic result of an Over 
cTtipha-d* and irradiation of the re-la xutirni and aciecstbcsja 

B Sk p fot i in L it, [-£> , Thx f Str. axti /t r fr S -t of fbfcr Ckt-f&rfobi , 

1 Albert Mull, Jr:.Mii:iniijii±Y XiSenct Sdrlejfi 4th ™Jitinn, 

iE(if, v- - : >/ 

3 Coffin scnlr. 1 its in. I Arc' -J.wj’j-vVjii /^rjimr i ef j".rr r a , V-ul. 
Vli, F p. wr. 
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which bt^in in the higher centres. and work until con- 
sciousness is ohliEeratedjand only the muscul n r centres *rc 
active, thus producing a catalytic conditio n of the body. 

Whatever he the explanation of the phenomena, they 
me sufficiently striking lo emphasise both, the strength 
and danger of religious excitement, TJic chi ripe ns of 
mob mind am even greater in this sphere than in Almost 
any other. The strength fif Concerted action and con- 
tagion in polities or war is that something is to he done 
— a majority vote is to he cast, or a i.ily to he taken, 
Tint in the spiritual life, net only in the right emotional 
attitude necessary,, which the voter nr warrior must 
possess, hut there must he some rational sanction oF 
conduct The warrior hat the fallen city walla after" 
ward as a token that his action was worth rvh'Ee, 
although in the lical of bailie ho may have been simply 
driven on by Hie excitement of the occasion. The sup- 
posed rori’.'i ri-, who has been overwrought, if he has not 
maturity enough to judge results by spiritual standards, 
or, ivli L-h la snying the same thin", is lie w as not ripe Tor 
the propped change of heart, comes to I d in v:. I f on a 
barren plain, and wonders what it was all about. The 
danger is not simply that not him; of ['I'rniaricul prod 
cnm€3 to the person whose feelings are too highly 
wrought upon, but Hint positive Injury re-ull:; fmrn -,udn 
measures. Some persons rebel against the whole 
institution which urn ploys them, Oi ie young man, 
whoso ' feelings h^d been worked up hy a story-tolling 
rtjvivalist,' ealL-: It 'a gold brisk deal, 3 and remarks, ' It 
almost made me an infidel, I have hardly been in a 
church si net.’ The following notes were written by an 
observer of an veiled revived, in which, the meetings 
ivcrc held until early morning. Siome persons, in the 
midst of the excitement: lay prostrate on the floor, one 
crawled on hands and knees about the aisles, and mum 
went into trance 'I know that one young man, who 
was a lea-char in our school, went to the ltiiorj soon 
aftcra ard ' (the writer is n member of the School Hoard) 
'and told them that he was very sorry for and ashamed 
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of the part he had taken, ynd I hut he was not fully him-- 
self at the time. He ra a good man before, and is 
stiiLt an active^ discreet Chrlitian worktr, The fttvSP- 
teen-ycar-old girl I spoke ot" who lay in <a hat they called 
a Trance: fur nineteen hour:, h;is never twjcn able to take 
more than one study in school since, She is very 
nervous, nnd doesn't to ha™ grown religiously, nu 

far as an outsider can see. Three of those who took a 
very prominent part in the meetinj; seem to have grown 
cold, and, are seldom at a place of Vr-ojahip. The test of 
those who were unlive seern about as they did before 

except. A L . She docs scan to be growing 

religiously ; hut | fancy lluem meetings were not the 
cause of her growth, nor were they the beginning of It." 

The president L>f a college writes:! 'Once oL W ■ 

occurred one of those overheated revivals. Under the 
pressure, -scores triiulc pita &;.Ss Lofts, loud and hagll J to-day 
the effects have largely disappeared I once witnessed 
a rvl igii iLus awakening of a milder h. pc, wherein a whole 
neighbourhood was trnnstonned. Scarcely one who 
professed ever renounced his profession, or ceased to 
lead a godly life.' A pastor furnishes those statistics of 
the results, in a single community, of revivals which 
were conducted by an imported evangelist: — 
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h will have been already observed that one oF the 
forces working in revivals is that of suggeititm and 
hypnotism* The tactics used by the revivalists are in 
many respects similar to those of the hypnotist Nut lo 
sjicak of the series of meetings, with their constant 
reiteration of the fact of sin and the need of salvation, or 
of iho stimulus nf the Crowd ^nd the force of example 
which tend to subdue the wilt of the most recalcitrant, a 
glance at the methods employed by certain evangel inis 
of influencing the ‘ seeker" while at the -altar are signify 
taut, TJlij pteadier kowls With the pfreOn under 
conviction, often with laying on of hands, and repeats 
over and over Jn a slow, monotonous tone, full of feeling, 
such phrases as 'Christ is knocking at the door of your 
heart/ * If only you have fifth In His power tr> save/ 
'Christ is wailing to forgive, 1 "He died on the Cross to 
save me, even me,' " Now you believe/ etc. It is 
prtfettiWe that tint congregation sing while the process 
is going on. !'hc absolute necessity of fniih is 
cuL:Ti;-Sixftd, Just ;i-: :rl hypnotism it is; understood that 
no effect can be produced without the willingness of the 
subject. If eito person's stLggeatienj fall, the r workers ' 
fate turns until ronvletioh is finally implanted in the 
seeker's mind, and he acts unoit it, accept-? the power of 
Christ to save, and becomes, in attitude at least, a new 
creature. The unconscious suggestions under such 
ciiturtusEaticts perhaps far outweigh the verbal ones. 
It will be readily seen that these methods an; 
similar to these by which a subject is brought 
under the control of » hypnotist, and they have 
fcieeti the means of an untold amount of criminality 
when tli*y have become the too-1 of ignorant or selfish 
persons. 

Professor Coe, in the research already referred to, 
has studied in detail the connection between the abrupt- 
ness of reh'eioijs esfperJen<* and suggestibility. It wilt 
be icmcmbcred that he divided Lliu subjects into three 
groups : E , persons who expected a transformation ami 
experienced It ■ II., these who expected it but were 
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■ ! i - .1 1 1 j ili ij.iu'.l ; And ] 3 L. , those who belonged to both tEtfl 
above claew*. 

Of the J4 cask in Group ]., 1 j are of the pasiiw 
type,. OF th-C pentode in Group II., g clearly belong 
I hi the ipottiiitteeiis type, i as entirely passive, and 2 :ite 
open to susne dc-uk*. Fmin lEte.-vC rctiiiLts it appears 
lii^My probable that much of the phenomenal display 
»\ feeling in revivals J* the sequence nf hypnotic 
sUgg^atEan. 

Now, it cannot be too clearly pointed htilj t that 
religious hypnosis is not an evil in itself : on the contrary, 
it is a valuable U>oL that nahtre h i-; put in the hands 
of nil persona who have Eo deal with people for she 
accomplishment of worthy cunl.-;. It Is- only in its abuse 
that it becomes an evil. We ore coming to sre ih;it 
suR , ges''J‘rin (which is not distinguishable From hypnot- 
isiii) ia ;i mo^L efficient means in any -sort of Hjdurafciois, 
The wise teacher is the one who induces a right 
emotional attitude, and mo directs. the wall in the 
direction naf i ileal conduct. It is coming to be com- 
inoniy accepted that tin tlierspeulies of suggestion, 
when administered under the direction of a physician, 
ts a legitimate way til" unn.liciLlhip;' ceth-un faults in 
childrnri , 1 it i.s coming into more general use, alw, in 
the alleviation of diseases. MnlJ, in defending its use 
among physicians, goes so far as to say, ' 1 btiliovo, with 
Kinm-Lbing, Ft, M tiller rmd others, that no important 
effect Hans be obtained in most functional ncumsi:; with- 
out suggestion E think that hardly any of the newest 
discoveries arc so important to the art of healing', apart 
from surgery, ws the study of suggestion. . . , Fhe con- 
clitaitm that neither hypnotism nor suggestion will again 
disappear from the fni-egfoutid in medicine as justified. 
This Isope is grounded on the fart that there- are in 
Germany a number of practical doctors, not -raurEi^i I 
away by enthusiasm, who study suggcaLliin, and do not 
look for hasty and Hl miraculous" cUTtvi.' * The 

1 5 >y. (hr i-Min,|-l.-, ft, Mull- ffjflrto/iin, p. .563 f{ j*y, 

j OA - 1- T5-1- 
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religious worker. who is a real psychologist, with high 

and [>I3E-|- 331 1 It ivCr- , Ul'lll | H :.■■.■■<: - LllO LiiC.' L :LM( I riL i I I 111 

free a sou!, through wise suggestion from Lite trammels 
Ehr.t lin.'L it within ! ■:■:■ narrow limits, anrl can m'L all its 
powers functioning in the direction of its normal growth, 
LI I SO dt>in^ ha.-i nut induced ; ; 13 artificial Stufo in (.fie: 
mind of the subject. ' 1 [ yp n otic EdEgestiem. and 
suggestion out of hy [Miosis, ha ire the same aim; in 
determine the subject's will in a certain direction. 
Suggestion sets the conscious will in the right direction 
as education dor-s.' 1 The failure ii only when thr* 
suggestion is out of the range of the capacity and 
natural drift of the subject's wn^ioicsrieys. 

An unwise and unfortunate use of revivals is that 
they take certain, social aUn flirtls. and attempt to fnrf* 
them indiscriminately on a 1 persons alike The notion 
is formed, and, doubtless., rightly, that the only means; 
of escape for one whosseevi] habits are deeply ingrained 
is through repentance, a definite regeneration and con- 
fssftinn. There seems to be practical igntvrnssL^ of the 
other type of conversion, i& t sudden awakrning follow- 
ing the sense of imperfection, and still j^cater disregard 
of the- fact HiiU it is rtOt itatiqiibl for certain tempera- 
ments to develop spasmodically, or even to exhibit 
marked stadia in their growth. Consequently, the 
normal means of regeneration for the wayward and fu: 
hardened sinners becomes a dogma, and is held up xs 
the onSy means of escU]>e for children, for natures 
spiritually immature, for the virtuous, and for thnm 
tempera mentally ire fit. A certain competition for 
supremacy among churches, and for success nmong 
individual workers, estaggerales the evil. Each new 
invert is sometimes vulgarly called hy revivalists 
another star In the crown* which they will wear in the 
future life. If there were only power of discrimination, 
they would we that their Success in dragging many 
so-called converts into the whirl of excitement, hypnot- 
ising them, and Leaving them empty afterward, is more 

1 JUoll, l'/ 1 . l jV,, jl Jj6l|. 
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Fitly 1 1 k ■ i i L la Lhe triumph uT ;i rrtan oF prnw’ess T,vt>rv 
wears scalps of victims as trophies. It is a significant 
I ill l that tif L I ‘i : whole aLU iilE>ir of ruSmjtLiients who 
expressed an opbaion, only two nr three of those 
who had been through reyfaaL tx per knees spoke tfl 
unqualified trnrs of approval of the methods usually 
employed. There were a few of the number who 
condemned them severely. There was a general 
depreciation of the emotional, pressure eiterlml anil 
this, coming from the converts themselves, should be 
of value. 

A study of eatly conversions bears a similar testi- 
mony, If wo take arbitrarily the ages of iz fox fceo&ks 
and r 4 for re aka, anti study LIlo faros* operating in all 
the conversions before those ages, wo find that there are 
almost none on whom, marked emotional pressure was 
not exerted, or who wctc not influenced by strong 
suggestion and Imitation. Those are typical ; F., Ik 
l 3 bad deeply religlrin* parents ; \ was always in some 
sense a Christian. A sermon by my father in childhood 
thoroughly frightened rotund its effects never left me, 
I was tormented by fears of bcin % lost. 1 i r r 

' A deep Impression was made on me by a story of 
a woman who died, saying, “ A million dollars for 
a moment or time!" 1 was overcome by fear of 
sudden death. J F. it. 'My early life was as careless 
and happy as a bird's. The drat time that religion 
seemed meant far me *vns at a revival, when Mr M- — 
preached on the crucifixion- He draw a vivid picture 
of if, arid told the congregation they had nailed Him to 
the cross. My childish heart was broken ; J fa-lt I eould 
do nothing to jlLohu fur making Christ suffer. 1 M., it. 
r It was mostly due to die iuilucncc of my seabmate ; 
when Ilo went Lo thu altar, f thought, " Why, If be can 
be a Christian, l can, too.'" it should be remembered 
that these ara among the a umber in which the experi- 
oill« was regarded by the respondent as a real eon- 
vmaon. Tho event may be genuine regardless of the 
emotionalism or Imitation involved. Eli fact, it may he 
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lately due to it The harmful reisiltS may be ffecii* 
nooally Ihi; |i iuv 91 jl!> 1 l! waste that comes with work, the 
necessary sue r! rice which goes ruling ^Ith jacf i-ei ty in 
a social Cdfflpkx, Nevertheless, die picture Is complete 
only If we beep in mind die laTge number who ore 
wrecked through ignorance and indiscretion. The force 
of public opinion and die contagion which binds 
individuals Into unity of action is one of the most 
formidable agencies all iho way along, from ii^ force 
among gregarious animals to that indie most evolved 
society. The stimulus of the trtttiriMi! render.-; the 
defenders of the herd among animals fearless of per- 
sonal danger , it incites men to deeds 03 v;i 3 rnar in 
battle; it arouses people in political crises from indiffer- 
ence into vigortrUs action ; hut when lhi> same irresist- 
ible force is focused on a young, tender soul that is 
just beginning to feel its way into clear light, that 
should sEiJi remain in chi' dish innocence, it is a |ier- 
veraofl of nature which would be criminal were It not 
covered by ignorance. 

The dangers of revivals cannot be more forcibly or 
more truly estprrryjd than in the words of President 
David Starr Jordan, taken, from a lecture deb-Ytjrod 
before the Psychic Society of Oakland: — 

'The Lesson to us Is that one should be temper:^'. in 
alt things ; thnt religion shows Itself hi lofty Ideals 
steadily followed, in. a clean life,, and in a par* heart. 
Sterile emcdiCKis arc not religion, and hysteria, of the 
same nature as drunkenness, may be even more danger 
curs, so it js insidious, and because It may seem to 
come under the protection of the honoured church. 

1 It is; rTA attack on religion Co protest against the 
abases which may creep into religious practice. Every 
honest dergymao knows tliat those eKbrKcs; exist, and 
In ihc degree that he is earnest lie deplores them, 
though he may rmt see how to avoid them. This ia the 
problem of his life work, to be helpful only, and not to 
hurt even Ihc lea^t nf the little one** He cannot, as has 
been said, '‘^o clanging in stoga-boots through the holy 
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of Ele cannot delegate hi* duty Eo itinerant 

pretenders, i^r cTwist of right and careless of results. 

' [ haye hero Ebe card of a professional evangelist 
and couiic elocutionist. Hia week's religious wot It, in 
Santa Rosa, is followed by an evening Of sic e-spitting 
elocution, and the appended i ness tiociccn testify to Ida 
excellence in Lodi riles. On the back of th^ card 
"lJignn.n'5 Corn Cure '' is advtiifsed. This is the wort 
of thi: efeai-rtjadi fakir, not of the man of God. It is 
a gentle misuse of Language to call such a man a quark, 
Fie is A criminal. 

- it is not an attack on religion to call crime or folly 
by iLa name. The menace to the church unities from 
the use of its honoured name as a cloak for folly and 
selfishness. Because revivals of religion have been 
productive: of endless good, under wise hands, is no 
reason why revivals of hysteria, of sensationalism and 
sensualism should not receive the rebuke they 
rijcfit. , * . 

1 Tt ii certain that chronic religion* rxcitainent is 
destructive to (he higher life. The great efforts put 
forth tu *av e the ringer should not be nscri a means 
of dissipation for those who believe themselves to be 
sailltx, r r r 

■There is rm right way Tor the development of all 
men, Each erne must live his own lifn, pass through his 
own changes. He can be helped by others, bit this 
help must be given to him wi*edy nnd in this connec- 
tion the work of the preacher has eui importance few of 
us realise. He is to deni with the most delicate part of 
the nature of ma:i the part that is most easily injured 
by bunglers, which can be most helped by the influence 
of true piety- To (each young men and women (he 
way of Life, we need the noblest, wisest ami purest men 
in the calling nf the ministry. In the hands of (be 
min's: i i- the moulding of wuib- friT ihu long, sweet, 
helpful life that now is, and, a* we hope, for the lift; that 
is to come.' 

Ol4t discussion must not end with the impression 
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that revivals and evangelists arc entirely rc-spon t-i b-le: 
for the emotional GHCCWP*, We have Kcyis L]iie they u lily 
work on those peculiarities uf tcn.L|JcramejLt which belong 
to human natural and which would probably as^rt 
themselves in some form without external interference. 
The evidence has already btert sufficient that tempera- 
ment is at the bottom of ih-e deep depression and 
glnwEfig <! x [Kirirritofei which attend conversion, .Some of 
the most marked pathological tendencies, -me shown in 
persons, v.din are lei a Lone. Indeed, tire fret of bein^g 
Left without any external stimulus seems often to be the 
very condl titirt which aggravates the feelings until they 
become abnormal. ‘This is beautifi lly illustrated m 
the folkwing instance of a woman who passed through 
an intense storm and strett experience, Hvr eonvi rtlnp 
phenomena cannot be understood without taking into 
account her disposition And early surroundings. She 
rclatca that her mother was disappointed during prep 
nancy and at her birth >n haying a. child, and showed 
her no tenderness. Through the nnkindness cf her 
fHitnts, site teamed to keep her feelings to herself. She 
describes herself as having 1 been a naughty child, 
nervous, irritable, jealous, protesting, and :l spit-fire,, 
but with it ill', shy had a krai sense cf justice and of 
IrutlLfuJness. L5y to she had a morbid conscience, which 
soon took a religious turn, "Books and leaching,' she 
says/ Led me to expect conversion. Tcachin gs bewildered 
my mind ; I worried over doclnnes, and had misgivings 
about being one of the non-eSect. At meeting t nose 
for prayers. I did not know how to be converted : 1 
asked mother, and the did dot understand me, 1 went 
li v.'.iy to school, Another girl and E were still troubled 
about Ottr salvation, L found my first real do ns fort :ri 
find log in a book that God, and net self, was the proper 
object of contemplation, This was nly first real insight 
and the firfit rush of feeling toward God. 1 joined 
the church, and was wry active In religious work and in 
my anxiety for others, and lived in an odour of sanctity. 
I became much Iti love with the ideal of perfect 
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surrender and perfection, and read perfectionist bonks. 
] would Lie in bed and think jtaC of God. God, God, 
with much sense of being stmt in by divinity . J The 
TV tort I kq far, acid LlSiutlgliiiUt, bears evidence that the 
person bcLongs to the type of character designated by 
froftittSQr Coe ;jr; tin: spontaneous ijt original. In fact, 
the says, 1 In spite of great effort, I was little affected 
by ■CtfemoidaJ, Baptism, Cortlinunjot'i, and I ha Like felt 
me eotd. My good moments were formless.' She was 
[in idled Sjy older jiefijale into nuefitlo liable extremes of 
piety, which were spasmodic, Hut doubts S*>Otl set in, 
and mIlo bueaiite teuified aL tlie idea of giving up her 
faith ; and through, fear of losing It, she: erie-il, prayed, 
lost sleep aad appetite, and suffered from blues and 
dcpnciKsdnn, 1 Calamity suddenly f- I! It shook my fra? tl'i 
in God and man. Searching misery casstc in successive 
wares, fie novo fen r purpose in the- world seemed gone. 
For years I didn’t knew a mnment free from mental 
misery. ! sins in uxtrunie depth of disbeliuf Night 
after night I went out into the dark, crying out to the 
Life tii ill duiclt i-i the universe tn help mi 1 felt abso- 
lutely aloof from everything, a broken thing. 1 said 
to myself, as to saineLbinj, above me, E will never 
bcLfcve one inch beyond what iny l- filed thinking Lulls 
true ia most probable. On thinking how the wo rid - 
consciousness might be even Joinder and less organ i.ynt 
than eur own, L gave up the search after God. E no 
linger even to dte, J This e.'i it btiais clear 

evidence of organic and temperamental conditions under- 
lying its varied experiences, The point to be noticed 
tn this connection is how the experiences become 
a ecj / v m iiin.-iuy Livj.'.'r.u'ijj'r.'.iL", sm thui no matter in what 
direction the development starts, it carries itself Cm lo 
the limit L>f express Ed ft. beginning with a nervous, 
irritable nature, n tendency to seclusion of feeling, anti 
a morbid co track; net, w«; have, in one direction, a 
searching for a way of escape — each idea start* a fresh 
wave of experience, and uadi experience, in turn, leads 
cm to a fresh striving; or, when lli* tide sets in the 
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opEiusite clircc tioss, a corresponding cericx of sliifw leads 
from bod iti worse — doubt deej>-ns Llie d-c^pn i r,, and 
despair, in turn, increases the doubt. She prOgrtS-iively 
waELs, talks, *nd cries herself down fu Hie point of death. 
It is important to note that doubt preceded the conscious- 
ness of Ft, and she was alarmed at its coming. The 
cumulative effect of the experience:) is perhaps due to 
the interplay between the oiganie states anti ideas, A 
physiological condition awakens the cUiisdoUfliress cT its 
presence, and the idea induces a deepening of the 
somatic resonance. The responds herself describes 
the misery as 'earning in successive waves." Sensation 
ami idea n-m etui illy hituract, end each jiLpJTLcnts the 
other, until some external event breaks the chain, r*r 
li 1 1 si. the Limit nf endurance is reached One sees (lie 
same tendency in a small way in the Frightened bOTSe, 
wjtieh becomes more frightened ns it runs: or in the 
hurt chi ld H who cries because ho is hurl, and then erics 
worse because lie has cried. We have here, then, 
another great highway along; which mliginus cipcncirccH 
sweep themselves beyond Lhe limits ol the normal arid 
bccoiJLe patlsolngical ; a ptriaitt iaifiativs ef rdtgiotn 
teslas? , if !?f tvmb tunl with na tfetuent <■/ Originality 
i>( t*suf*rtattatl x tends to bcciiM autmuatkaUj cunm!atire t 
until the etmiiettal state (Junes tv&ytkivg' but Use!/ oul <■/ 
the JlrJd of iiiitsci&uniss 
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CHAPTER XIV 



SOURCES Of DATA 

ftre -Some Christian churches which have never 
taught the doctrine of conversion, but wlifcb look upon 
the spiritual life simply n process of 

evert and conti imoiis development. It lit for ih« pm 
pose or gaining iin izislghj into the nature of je]f™ious 
growth of the gradual and relatively uneventful kind 
that tire piesent study sets out We shall have to 
inquire, IV hat rate tlie lines along which individuals 
seem to develop.' Tf there are m> sltlfp points of 
transition, whit an- she essential characteristics of 
each period in the individual's religtoira life history? 
What, in bold ou Liiaii-;, art; ihe differences between Lhe 
faith of childhood and that of maturity, and what are 
the steps which mark the pmgpsss? What arc the 
forces,, both subjective and external, which dutemiirie 
the tread of development ? The present study is conse- 
quently In |iart a s upplemertt to the preceding, so that 
we shall have occasion incidentally to stnp and inquire 
Into the likcneaa and difference between the two types 
of experiences it is primarily, however, an objective 
inquiry into the Laws of growth .diowp by a compar ative 
study of the Tcligfous lives of groups of jutrsems- 

The progress of this gradual -growth type is usually 
just as debility its that of the eases we have been 
studying. The persons are generally ks capable of self 
analysis, but there 3 re no sudden crises which mark 
the disappearance of an. old life and the beginning of a 
new. 

e£ j 
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Jt *ad occasionally fount! difficult tfl separate the cases 
into the Iwo groups, It sometimes occurs that definite 
religious awakening is not cal ted -i ci inversion by persons 
why sue not sayL'u:" L 1 n iLL ,- i I Ln that specific terminology. 
On the other hand, a religious experience was in a few 
Instances called a coimirslyn whwi it was specifically said 
by the respondent that the experience had tic. especial 
significance, Whenever Hue awakening was definite 
ettough. in Lilt; upinsou of Lbe respondent, td mark a 
curripluli; change! in Life, it wua classed as a conversion, 
and those in which the conversion phenomenon was pro- 
fessedly only a mere is^ielcnt in growth ivctc i-tcluidjxi 
among the gradual -grmvtii easea. Usually. however, 
the judgment of Lhe fcspcmdcsst was followed Implicitly 

to whether he or she belonged to the first or Eccond 
group. 

The raw material fur the research was wholly from 
autobiographies;: tho-^c in bonks were usually eLLs- 
appointing, being too external and descriptive, and 
too barren in nay record of inner e^jiGrlcnce. The 
publish^ records which were finally judged as com- 
plete enough on the religious .-idu to he included in 
the study were the following: Harriet Martinet!., Mary 
Livermore, Frances Power Cnbbu, Geoige Eliot, Tolstoi, 
Carlyle, Ruskln* Frederick Robertson, Chariest Kingsley 
and GtWlhe. 

The greatest number of records were written directly 
f n ns | ily to printed Hits of questions sent out at three 
difierenE times, The wording of the question lists 
varied. slightly, though the substance ^ as practically 
identical. The majority were in response tr> this 
syllabus : — 

1 1. What religious customs did you nEiserv-u hi dsElil 
hood, and with what likes and dislikes P What were 
Ike chief temptations of your youth? ] bsiv were Li:.ey 
felt, and how did you strive to resist P What errors and 
struggles have you tiad with (a) lying and other dli- 
honesty, (fl) wrong appetites for foods and drinks, (r) 
niiti sexuatis? what relation have you noticed between 
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this and moral and religious experiences P (rfj I aptness, 
jcaloiiFy, etc. 

'll. fnflitentes, good and had, which have been 
especially strong in shaping your life — parental training, 
hcrtsk.Sj friends, church, music, art, naLuraL phenomena, 
deaths, personal straggles, mi stun Lines, etc.? 

'Ill, If yon have passed through a series of beliefs 
and attitudes, mark Out (ho stages gf growth and what 
you feci now to be the trend of your life, 

"IV. Were there periods; at which growth seemed 
more rapid' times of especially deepened experience 
any sudden awakening to larger truth, new energy, hope 
and love? At what ago were they? How did they 
come — some crisis, a death, meditstinii, some unaccount- 
able. way, etc. ? 

1 Vr Have yon had a period of dbllbt or of reaction 
against traditional customs and popular beliefs? When 
and hOW did it Imp in unci cr ii, if at all? Have you 
noLiccd any relapses or especially heightened cv|x-ri- 
encc-s? How did tlicy ecim-c, and with what wore they 
connected? 

“VI, What motives have been mosL prominent at 
dilTercut times— fears, remorse-, wish for approval of 
others, sense of duty, love of virtue, divine Empulre, 
desire to grow., etc;? In what wuys do your feelings 
res[X3nd religiously to God, nature, institutions, people, 
etc. ? 

"YIL S-Lale a few truths embodying your deepest 
feelings. What would y^u n*w lie fold do if you realised 
you r Ideals of the higher life ? 

' VEII Age, ie»c f temperarnenl, church (if any), and 
nationality/ 

The number of ra- - ??™ represented in the study 
is two. hundred and thirty-seven {237) females, 
one- hundred and forty-two (142), males, ninety-five 

Hie respondents were mostly natives born Americans, 
pretty generally d ittriliutcd urnong the States, Of other 
nation ;i lilies there were lin^ll^h, 14; German, ^ ; Scotch, 
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$ ' r Irish, i \ Swiss, z ; Jewish, 2 ; Ruseiili, i l Cana- 
dian, I. 

]r. regard to ciiurdi connection, the records arc fairly 
representative,, and jiu one church far exceeds in numbers. 
It is out always staled:. TEloso rc-j-xor L llij^ it are moro 
than a score each of Methodists, Friends, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians ; about one-hatf as many uf Cmsgnsga- 
tionalists, German Reformed, Haptists and Unitarians; 
a smaller nurnhor i>f the Lutheran, Catholic, Universal Kt, 
Jewish. Moravian, Spiritualist and Greek churches, 
and thirteen who ban no church connection- That is 
to say, the present study, just as the preceding, is a rc- 
ucarch into lEte rcligioua consciouKticsa uf persona who 
are. for the most part, modem Americans and adherents 
uf the Christian religion ; so that whatever generalisa- 
tions arc made in regard to the- growth of individual 
rtligroga OKpfifience must he understood to a|>pV especi- 
ally to this class of persons A study of Ihe non- 
Amcrican, non -Christian rcconls aid 110L show them to 
be different enough in character to justify the separate 
presen tation of them. 

Too huge a portion nf lire respondents arc coiLegc- 
L:ro I persons fo: the groups to be entirely representative ; 
although in that and in nil other re^perts the class is 
reasonably aaLlafactofy, ALE (ho replica to lEue question 
List were used, except ore, w hich was ten vague and 
imaginative to he unricrstoncl, and a few others ivliich 
were too fragmentary. Without exception they have 
the stamp of pocket sincerity, and generally of the 
utmost frankness. Complete reliance was placed upon 
the statements as given hy the iuhjcieta, ,sr* that the 
facts Hire their own but for possible distortions from 
condensation. 

The ages are, fortunately, well distributed, with 
the exception nf the girls between id and Jy. 
These outnumber the rest, which is due, in part, to Lin: 
large number of returns from the New jersey State 
Normal. School, The clarification, 3 cording |o ilg(Hh 
is shown on Table XVI l. The deter mi nation of age 
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groups is scioi^whiit arbitrary, but nut wholly no, as wi'l 
appear. Those above 40 are scattered along io the 
S5IE1 year. 
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It should bo said in regard in Lin; younger females 
1 hat their experiences ivere ffi vc-i 1 in getseralj as fully and 
as well as the opticus, aa the result of their cun-stant 
training in setf-analysia Wherever it would avoid dis- 
tortion o( results, Lhe different age-groups are considered 
$tparateLy r 






CHAPTER XV 



THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD 

Wk shall have; I r> depend for oil r picture of the religion 
of chiLdhood upon the remlrtisc^rices of the respondents 
to Question 1, of (lie syllabus Et is uncertain to what 
extent the statements- are valid,, vitiated a-i. thev must 
be hy defects eel memory, anti by the colouring that 
childhood must receive when interpreted in terms of 
main re life. 

On tf priori grounds one would saippcne that the 
roots of religion ant very eomplear, anti run bach into 
the vciy earliest yeans of childhood. It r$ doubtful if 
w<; Elllvo any accurate scientific knowledge of jta very 
beginnings ; perhaps the nearest approach to ;t v dl 
l>e gained through careful observation by parents and 
teachers of the acts and sayings of chiLdren who an; 
imCDfBdoua of being otisenred. I?i the iibsrnoc of any 
knowledge whatsoever of a scientific nature In regard fn 
the religion of childhood, any facts which seem to carry 
with them a considerable degree of probability may In; 

rtf value. 

In interpreting the childhood religion of (be cases 
htfnra its, Et In important to brar in mind that they are 
of a special class. There is great uniformity in regard 
to the Character of the earlier training in some cf its 
outward aspects' nearly ail! report i^irpfuE teaching 
and the usual habits of attending church and Sunday 
school, or family prayer, Lho evening prayer, and .such 
other obicr varies ?? are of distinctly Oristisn custom. 
There stc eight females and five males who liave had 

rS3 
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no special religious training, find twelve females and two 
males neared under mure or Le=a unfavour abic conditions 
religiously. 

The most marked feature of cluldhoed religion 
shown is that of ervdulft? Children, for the most part, 
accept in ini unquestioning way the ideas taught in 
church, Sunday school and arvd untonacinusLy 

cOnfOnM to them. One woman writes : 1 The same thing 
happened every day as far baek as l can rentoiuber ; that 
is, ] would go to church and catechism on Sunday, and 
say my prayers night find morning before retiring and 
on Everything was done in a mechanical way, 

though, until I was about sewemLecn or eighteen, then 
it dawned upon me that I had a conscience- ] saw 
that I was obeying the word of the Saw instead o-F the 
spirit-' The following ttUotatirjnls will help to com- 
plete tin: picture: R '1 had always been taught that 
there was a God, and, took: EL a-i a matter of course, 
never doubting my parents' word.' 1’, ' E said rny 
prayers. faith fully, but had no real rellgioji efcj^rioncu 
until tj. f M, 1 f went through religious twCfdses as a 
matter of cu arse, and with entire faith." M. 4 i simpSy 
accepted for truth whul my parents and pastor said.’ 
M, *1 tried to experience everything I saw, but gener- 
ally, I lli ink, with [Kxir sutef.KS.’ 

En this class of instances the clement oT imitation 
is more not iec.il ih: a::inn:; ji.irlii, and lliid of obedience 
among boys. Women repeatedly mention the extent 
to which they have been Influenced in their trailing by 
the example of those nbi r.it them nr by the i:n sel fv; hn CSS 
of parents or teachers. Mon, on the contrary, frequently 
mention I3 »l fact uf religious observance, simply because 
it was required by parents, or because it had new 
occurred to them to question the rightnesi of the 
customs of those about them 

Et would he a mistake, however, lo suppose that 
credulity and conformity were universally present in 
childhood ; incredulity and duinist froqitcnTly begin to 
show themselves in very early years. M. ' As a child 1 

4 
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list! no faith before [ waa 1 never received any 
rcSigiu ns instrui;tir>n without questioning sc. My teach- 
ing was very ortSiadox ; 1 questioned everything to 
myself; 1 don't remember tlint I ever thought of speak- 
ing of it to anyone/ l 1 '. 1 I had a secret dislruifit of God 
who permitted the sufferings of Christ/ F, 4 My father 
died whe n I was E prayed L ] l ;l L he might come back; 
my prayer woiS siOt answered, and it shook my faith in 
prayer/ The eases ■would easily Conn a series from 
extreme credulity tu distrust and doubt. with, far the 
larger number of instances falling on the side of 
eredul i ty. 

A similar phenomenon to credulity is described in 
such phrases, as the following : F. 1 I do not rean ember 
ihe t:=nw when T wasn't vitally concerned in religion/ 
l r . ' E think religion began with my birth/ M- ' J. always 
fuLt anyscir a child of Gr:d.' These differ from 
credulity in that the fact of rcLEjjion or or religious 
benching never seemed to riau to the surface, We shall 
call 'i h I : type of experience uncoNstious ehstn'atite, It is 
the ease in which religion is. the atmcfipbere in which 
(he child !ivos f and which ft breathes in the sainu 
□ neon scions way as it breathes the air, 

Thu second moot pronounced feature is the clast 
ruf'port nf she ekitil with ti istptrmiisi-r.il ivai-M. This 
shows il self variously \ (he most maiked aspect oT it is 
the intimate relationship of the child with an external 
being which naturally it name* ‘God 1 or 'Christ.' God 
is almost invariably of human form, usually living abu^e 
the child i;i the clouds or skv, or hovering near it. God 
is almost never regarded as a spirit, but is a excrete 
cjustcncc external to the. child. As a consequence, the 
relatjonshiji of the child with God or Christ is not oni? 
of fear or awe sa much as one of intimacy. F. 4 1 asked 
God to do things on condition that 1 would do a certain 
part.' M, 1 1 always askisL God for the most trivial 
things ' F. ' I felt that God was on my tide/ F. 1 f 
tnfld Gud many things I would nut list l my parents, 1 F. 
"1 used to use Che muM endearing terms to God, think- 
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log l-Ie would be mote Likely to I isten M. c 1 loved 
Jesus with iilS the fervour of a child^ heart,' F, 4 i hud 
implicit confidence in God's love for me.' K, 1 J always 
asked God to do things for mo, and jirviniKbjLJ Him 
things if Ha would answer my prayer. 1 As these quota- 
tions suggest. 1 he re lationship i* thalf'f IftvG 4rtd Lxii ;l. 
The child uses God for its own petty endss, it bargains 
with T 1 : rn God and heaven mare frequently exist for 
the child and not the child for them. 

FsarS are common, though they occur Less frequently 
than Love and trust, F. ‘1 know God (0 be loving and 
kind, but He filled, me with a« e and terror , Lliere 
isenied to be a great pdf between us. 1 F. 1 God was 
an awful, merciless being.' F, 'The sense that God 
was watching over mt frightened nr in the night. I 
prayed and repeated, "1 am Jesus' little lamb," 1 said felt 
secure;' M, H Asathild I bad a. tOT-iblc fear of he!].' 
The feais shade off into ttzt-e owi reivrvtics, but litis fccL- 
Ing, as wil] be seen from the following Lihltj, is almost 
never present. 

The. si km of right atidwrtMg germinates early, and is 
evidently one of the most potent factors in childhood 
religion, F. 4 I remember a sense oT dutj' influenefi^ 
my childhood before I W-aS ^ years old.' F. 1 When 
f would lie i would be struck with fear and haired of 
myself, tint! prayed not to do it again." M. 1 1 could not 
sleep until E had said my evening prayer.' hT.. " As a 
child E tried to-do right always.' F. "I had np religious 
training, but prayed a good deal to be made good/ 
F. 'When y 1 stole some cookies. 1 worried ovnr it 
for three days, E Confessed to God, wept and prayed, 
but felt that something 1 more was necessary. Finally 1 

confessed In mOtEwtr, and wis forgiven.' 

The relative significance of the groups of facts given 
above may bo soon in Tabic XVII], 

Tt will be seen that credulity and conformity Occurred 
in at [east about OnC-lsalf of the cases, and Entimali; re- 
lationship wills God In about one- third of them Theso 
are points of value to tlio teacher and parent Et Is the 




